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ABSTRACT 


RECLAIMING THE BLACK CHURCH’S PROPHETIC VOICE FOR SOCIAL 
JUSTICE THROUGH THE SOCIAL CRITIQUE OF THE 


EIGHTH-CENTURY HEBREW PROPHETS 


by 
Keith A. Savage 
United Theological Seminary, 2013 


Mentors 
Kenneth W. Cummings, D.Min. 
Robert C. Walker, D.Min. 


The focus of this project was to introduce a model that influenced First Baptist Church of 
Manassas’ ideological orientation and external engagement in or with social justice 
concerns in the community. Participants engaged in a Christian Kerygma Sunday series 
of both preaching and Sunday school which asserted supportive biblical ideology. 
Subsequently, they provided feedback through questionnaires, surveys, and interviews. 
The project data revealed an increase in awareness of biblical ideology toward social 
Justice engagement. The findings demonstrate that church leadership which engages in 
prophetic preaching and teaching supportive of social justice engagement can increase 


congregational participation in community social concerns. 
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PREFACE 


Do what is good and run from evil—that you may live! Then the Lord God 
Almighty will truly be your helper, just as you have claimed he is. Hate evil and 
love what is good; remodel your courts into true halls of justice. Perhaps even yet 
the Lord God Almighty will have mercy on his people who remain. 

Amos 5:14-25 New Living Translation 

Each disciple of Christ is a living organism made up of the totality of one’s life 
experiences and commitment to Christian mission and ministry. Yet, each Christian’s life 
journey influences and relates to one another. When Christians bond as a congregation, 
the amalgamation of their life experiences and commitment to mission and ministry 
together affect the kingdom of God. It is a kingdom focused on the Lord’s ruling 
authority in shaping the human experience. 

Part of God’s role in establishing the Church as a power to shape the human 
experience is that of community engagement in matters of poverty and justice. However, 
many churches in the United States are in a crisis concerning community engagement. 
Some have rejected addressing the issues of poverty and justice as a part of the Christian 
basics of faith. 

The prophet Amos, in Amos Chapter 5, holds out the option of life to an Israelite 
community needing resuscitation. It is life seeking an ethical-moral life guided by God’s 


will for the moral dimension of human relations. The prophet desires for the people’s 


claim of the God as helper to be true. However, the claim has validity only when the 


people perform the ethical dimensions of God’s righteousness and reject evil. It is an 
individual and faith community demand. 

This same danger is present for the church at Sardis in the book of Revelation, 
Chapter Three. God informs the Sardis church leadership of its measured moments of 
failure and injustice. The church is in danger of remaining asleep to the Lord’s deeds. In 
essence, the Sardis church is dead in service to Christ. Those in the church who are in the 
habit of ignoring God’s justice and righteousness must rectify their actions, by repenting 
for their disunion, and perform the deeds of God’s love. It is not the starting point of 
existence by which the church receives judgment, but the turning points of its journey. 
Somewhere along the journey, a majority of the congregation fell asleep to the praxis of 
God’s social justice in the local context. God warns the church to “wake up” and reverse 
the complacency; otherwise, death of Kingdom purpose will follow. 

The issues of poverty and justice are forces continuing to affect the communities 
in which churches exist today in America. Yet, so are the forces of lethargy and sleeping 
sickness among some congregants and leadership concerning social justice as basic 
concerns of the local church. There is a need to encourage local church leadership to 
reengage the local church body to be a living church in their respective community. A 
church empowered and sustained by the living Lord. The goal is not to render a damning 
judgment upon the local church, but awaken it to 1ts God-gifted power to engage and 
potentially bring remedy within the community it serves regarding matters of poverty and 
biblical social justice (social justice being the merits of a righteous relationship to the 


Lord and to others). 
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Each congregation born into earthly existence develops its own spiritual journey 
that advances or impedes the kingdom of God. As learned with the church at Sardis, a 
measurement of a Christian church is not according to its founding moment, but the 
turning points that move it forward in Christian mission, ministry, and community 
engagement. Ministry is a matter of individual and corporate obedience. The call to 
develop and lead a people into corporate mission is a matter of divine calling. For 
example, Moses did not choose to lead the people of Israel out of Egypt; the Lord made 
the choice for Moses. Yet with the choice came a spiritual empowerment of a corporate 
people and leadership beyond human capacity. The Apostle Paul reminds the church in 
Rome of this truth, when he stated in Romans 14:7 New International Version,! “For 
none of us lives to himself alone and none of us dies to himself alone.” 

Many personalities and turning points along the journey develop a pastor’s bent 
toward social justice in the congregational setting and for those excluded from a real 
pursuit of economic, educational, and communal achievement. The author became the 
Senior Pastor of First Baptist Church of Manassas (hereinafter referred to as First Baptist 
Church) in August 2002. Current demographic realities in the area surrounding the 
church show a burgeoning, and somewhat hidden, population of persons lacking access to 
adequate and affordable living and social resources (housing, transportation, utilities, 
food, and basic medical and dental services). Where can the individual Christian and 


local church body turn to for answers these social dilemmas? 


' All Scripture quotations, unless otherwise indicated, are taken from the New International 
Version, NIV. 
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Scripture stands as an affirmation of the greatest power on earth, a power of God, 
given to people of faith. It is a power that enables the Church to become a radiant, 
dynamic, world-changing people that usher tn God’s social justice. Such a ministry has 
never felt more important and more needed than now. Believing in social justice, as a 
biblical ideology, is an underserved commodity within the local church; it is a pressing 
desire to see a paradigm shift of practice toward social justice concerns within the Prince 
William County/Manassas community. Although those actively engaged do so 
wholeheartedly, the numbers are deficient in relation to both the growing congregation 
and the needs within the surrounding community. 

Those who grew up in the segregated 1960s and 1970s garnered unsolicited 
exposure to the American ideals of social injustice (ethnic, economic, and educational). 
The mixture of family and communal expectations and the intentional racial blockades of 
societal bigotry combined to produce a fertile ground for a personal passion for social 
justice. It became easy to learn to reject injustice as normative and acceptable through a 
lifetime of observational and instructional mentoring opportunities. These experiences 
ground one’s prophetic teaching and preaching to those seeking to know God—through 
wisdom and application and not just to know about God. These experiences are great 
awakenings to address the social injustices that run against the moral principles of God’s 
mandate to love neighbor as self. It starts with leadership. 

The criticism of lethargy falls heavily upon church leadership. The congregational 
vision, in which lies the practical and delicate balance of evangelism, social justice and 
community care, must hear the voices of the poor and powerless regarding their plight 


Xi 


and the need of God’s children to speak truth to power. Yet, it takes an entire church 
body to care for a community. The push to address the matter of injustice directly has 
involved the press, pulpit, and political forums alike. There must develop or redevelop a 
component of ministry in the deliberate and practical work of social justice. It is this 
Christian hermeneutic vision that must become a basic tenet within the foundation of the 
Judeo-Christian teaching and proclamation. Again, “[f]or none of us lives to himself 
alone and none of us dies to himself alone” (Romans 14:7). 

The distinctive journeys of First Baptist Church and its Senior Pastor draw them 
together to form an imperfect union in search of a perfect Lord’s call to engage in biblical 
social justice. It is a union to engage the Black Church, tn particular, to reengage the 
voice of the prophets, and to develop supportive programs and actions of social 
transformation. This is the underpinning of “Reclaiming the Black Church’s Prophetic 
Voice for Social Justice through the Social Critique of the Eighth-century Hebrew 


Prophets.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


As this project began current levels of participation in social justice programs and 
organizations by members of First Baptist Church were below acceptable levels. The 
suspected culprit was a lack of understanding of the biblical ideology regarding social 
justice, and a lack of intentional prophetic teaching and preaching by the congregation’s 
pastoral leadership and Christian educators. It was important to develop a model of 
ministry that affectively addressed the function and import of social justice and 
righteousness for the contemporary Christian church’s proclamation and for church-wide 
engagement. How could the messages of the eighth-century Hebrew prophets and 
revelation of God through the words and actions of Jesus the Christ affect the attitudes 
and actions of First Baptist Church? Were there any ways to engage the Black Church to 
remain actively engaged and supportive of programs and actions of social 
transformation? 

A model of ministry was developed with these concerns in mind, and as the 
underpinning of “this project. It was intended for this model to alter current attitudes and 
practices of some in Black church leadership and congregation in order to connect the 
prophetic call for social justice to a conscious participation as agents of change for social 
justice in surrounding communities. It entails the intentional usage of a proclamation that 


is dual tracked through the two main arteries of Christian discipleship—preaching and 


teaching. An individual Christian functioning alone may contribute something to the 
momentary eradication of a single act of injustice. However, achieving systemic 
transformation toward justice and righteousness in the everyday reality of humanity 
involves a communal response of both the individual Christian and the entire church 
congregation. Crucial to this response is the development of a Christian pedagogy that 
grounds the Christian response in the prophetic, political, and social dimensions of 
Christian scripture and ministry as practical theology. In particular, the words and actions 
of the eighth-century Hebrew prophets and of Jesus the Christ offer the contemporary 
Christian congregation a theology and praxis for social justice. For the purposes of this 
project, justice is defined as having to do with fairness, impartial treatment, or 
commitment to what is right in the sight of God. Justice requires that each person 
envision himself or herself not as a separate participant but as a component of a whole. It 
involves the deliberate integration of moral and ethical interpretations of God’s justice 
along with practical application of the interpretation. 

There is a long tradition of the Black church to link social justice, as an ethic of 
religious practice and faith, with political and social change. It is an aspect which asserts 
that God is the God of the politically, socially, and economically oppressed and of the 
marginalized within society. It is the physical manifestation of biblical salvation and truth 
among humanity where all experience divine love, freedom, justice, and peace. It is a 
theology born from scriptural themes of prophetic calls for a return to justice and the life 


and ministry of Jesus Christ among the marginalized and poor. 


The Black church in America, since its early days of existence, empowers itself to 
continue as a Christian faith community that practices social justice as a communal 
process to influence Christian values, hearts, and practice for just social transformations 
within the larger society. It is this Christian hermeneutic, or theory of interpretation, and 
the vision of our identity in Christ that must re-emerge as the foundation of the Black 
church’s reliance upon Old and New Testament writings; that is the Judeo-Christian 
proclamation and doctrinal teaching. It is necessary for the contemporary local Black 
church leadership, both pastors and laity, to re-hear and reclaim the prophetic appeal of 
the Christian bible and link it to the prophetic call of practical application or praxis. 

David Polk, Associate Professor of pastoral ministry at Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, and theologian, maintains that practical theology emerges at the 
convergence of theological reflection and ecclesial action.* The desired outcome of 
prophetic proclamation is not simply to forespeak or foresee an apocalyptic future of 
certainty. Rather it is the awakening of the relationship of pastor and laity (local church) 
with God (prophetic) as a commissioned mouthpiece and body to communicate and 
represent God’s justice in the world. The prophetic proclamation is to express the “acts 
and words of God, seen, heard, and interpreted by the prophets....”” 

This understanding derives from a critical examination of the ideologies and 


theologies of social justice in selected writings in the Biblical canon. A review of biblical 


* David Polk, “Practical Theology,” in A New Handbook of Christian T. heology, eds. Donald W. 
Musser and Joseph L. Price (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1992), 375. 


> Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to T. heology, 3rd ed. (New York, NY: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2002), 33. 


scriptures and social justice literature suggests that a Christian pedagogy highlighting the 
prophetic, political, and social dimensions of ministry integrated within Christian 
education (proclamation and group study) has the potential to engender a positive 
response to participation in local church social justice efforts. Opportunities for prophetic 
witness as a gathered community become lost and de-valued tn a one-dimensional view 
of the local church’s call to individual spiritual salvation alone. Prophetic proclamation 
and Christian education must motivate individuals and congregations to move beyond 
simply holding spirit-filled worship and evangelism that feeds the soul. It must engender 
an equally needed spirit-filled work that meets the political, economic, and social needs 
of justice in the daily lives of those in the community. The Black church must be 
encouraged to once again embrace its prophetic dimension to stand as a moral agent of 
God that sees and reacts to injustice as God does. The purpose of the church is not only to 
be a praying and worshipping community, but also to embrace the call as a “moral 
community as well whose mission embraces a careful evaluation of the moral life of 
society.”* The classical eighth-century prophets, after allowance for social, contextual, 
and textual distortion, offer relevant moments of social justice as revitalizing and 
inspiring resources for contemporary Christian proclamation and praxis within the Black 
church. 

That is why this project! Throughout the years, there has been a growing passion 
for biblical social justice. Biblical justice and righteousness look beyond the mere letter 

* Paul r. Jersild and Dale A. Johnson, “The Church’s Response to Social Issues,” in Moral Issues 


and Christian Response, 5" ed., eds. Paul T. Jersild and Dale A. Johnson (Fort Worth, TX: Harcourt Brace 
College Publishers, 1993), 3. 


of the law and demand the fulfillment of responsibilities that arise out of the spirit of the 
law in human relationship founded upon a personal relationship with God. It is the 
acknowledgement Christian faith provides the nexus that holds biblical ideology and the 
justice of God together in dynamic action. 

The model of ministry presented here entails the development and implementation 
of a four-part sermon series (proclamation) over the course of six weeks. However, 
proclamation by itself is insufficient for change. Biblical illiteracy both affects and 
contributes to the deficiency in passion for social justice. During the same period as the 
sermon series, the laity leadership presented a synchronized four-part Adult Sunday 
School curriculum over four consecutive Sundays. Both sermon and curriculum focus on 
scripture and its interpretation to aid in advancing the biblical foundations for the 
commitment of First Baptist Church as an informed and active agent for social justice 
within Prince William County and beyond (praxis). A conjoined prophetic proclamation 
and teaching praxis of clergy and laity within First Baptist Church was designed to offer 
a comprehensive witness of the Christian Church. 

Authenticity requires attention to the Black church’s role of producing practical 
manifestations of its witness toward social justice. This is possible only if the 
congregation (clergy and laity) spiritually and practically engages in comprehending the 
biblical writings and narratives that support the goal of social justice. An intentional 
learning process uplifts the value of social justice within Black church practical theology. 
The goal is reestablishment of importance for self-possibilities in Christ. It is a goal that 


benefits the individual, congregation, and the local and global community. 


The words and actions of the eighth-century Hebrew prophets and Jesus the Christ 
in the Gospel of Luke are the prime scriptural support. The focus lies in the confidence 
that the social critique of the classical eighth-century Hebrew prophets and the 
revolutionary politics of Jesus the Christ support the premise that the Word of God makes 
the case for the place of social justice in the church’s ethics, teaching, proclamation, and 
ministry practices. Social justice activism has historically been a common factor in the 
life of the Black Church; proclamation and Christian education have commonly served as 
the vital venues for heartening participation. It is common for clergy and laity leadership 
to help move the local church beyond the confines of fellowship ministry and into the 
local community to engage in spiritual and social matters of care and support. 

The project, which spans a two-month period of treatment, entails the full aspect 
of kerygmatic proclamation. Christian education and preaching are the project’s main 
sources of discipleship training. Learning in classrooms and learning during the 
preaching of the Gospel move the understanding of individuals to become experiences; 
then one’s practical theology becomes a normative ideology of practice. Together 
classroom curricula and preaching become rich opportunities for engagement in 
discovering the connection between the biblical scriptures and Christian ideology and the 
practices of social justice in the local church. 

Project participants offered feedback through questionnaires, surveys, and 
interviews to validate the importance of a prophetic witness in preaching and teaching to 
raise the internalized value of social justice for the individual Christian and the whole 


congregation. In so doing, reclamation of the Christian ideology to participate in social 


justice ministries and endeavors of First Baptist Church is generated. Ministries and 
endeavors include the V.O.I.C.E., church social justice programs, or new ministry 
possibilities. It is possible to revitalize the value of social justice within the Black 
Church. 

This model of ministry adds a small contribution to the field of practical theology 
and theological education by engaging clergy and laity in proper motivational factors. 
The model moves the discussion forward in answering questions such as: How do the 
Adult Sunday School class participants at First Baptist Church understand the meaning of 
biblical social justice? Can prophetic preaching and teaching of the eighth-century 
Hebrew prophets and Jesus the Christ disturb and disrupt the conventional wisdom of the 
church that maintains a public persona of salvific evangelism only? Can the words and 
actions of the eighth-century Hebrew prophets and Jesus the Christ in the Gospel of Luke 
demonstrate a direct influence on current membership ideology and praxis? 

The project embodies a model of ministry that conceptualizes the theory and 
practice of social justice in the pedagogical and proclamation practices of First Baptist 
Church. Such practice supports greater openness to personal participation in social justice 
advocacy in local context and participation in faith-based community organizing for 
social transformation. The project is based on a confidence that the social critique of the 
classical eighth-century Hebrew prophets and the revolutionary politics of Jesus the 
Christ support the premise that the Word of God makes the case for the place of social 


justice in the church’s ethics, teaching, proclamation, and practices. 


Chapter One of this thesis describes the underlying reasoning for the choice of 
this particular area of ministry by examining one’s personal journey and the nexus to the 
demographic characteristics of the context in which this project is carried out. Chapter 
Two provides a look at relevant and current literature addressing the area of ministry in 
support of the present model of specialization. Chapter Three espouses the theoretical 
foundation for the model of ministry and perspectives that influence and support 
engagement of social justice concerns in the local church. Chapter Four describes the 
methodological design of the project used in the field experiment. This chapter also 
includes the project’s hypothesis, treatment regiment, research design, and measurement. 
Chapter Five provides a narrative of the actual implementation of the project, including 
data collection, data analysis, and outcomes. Chapter Six includes a summary of the 
project as well as theological reflections, project summations, and salient insights 


surrounding the implementation and collection methodology. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Personal Pilgrimage Toward Ministry 


Fingerprints are permanent and unique. In fact, in criminal cases involving 
identical twins, fingerprint analysis has been shown to be more reliable than DNA 
evidence; identical twins share the same DNA structure, but form different fingerprint 
patterns in the womb.’ Science further informs of another everyday mystery of life on 
this earth: No two snowflakes or snow crystals form exactly the same pattern during a 
winter season. 

The probability that two snow crystals will be exactly alike, in molecular structure 

and in appearance, is very minute. To prove otherwise would not be easy. Every 

winter there are about 1 septillion (1, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000 or a 

trillion trillion) snow crystals that drop from the sky! 

No two water molecules possess the same molecular arrangement or react alike in 
the same atmospheric conditions; identifying identical snowflakes with the same 


molecular structure and “history of development is virtually impossible.” The late 


twentieth century has seen the rapid concern for the environment that has sparked a 
' King County, “The Basics of Fingerprint Science,” (Seattle, WA: King County), accessed March 
27, 2010, http://www.kingcounty.gov/safety/sheriff/enforcement/afis/fingerprinting.aspx. 


* The Library of Congress, “Is it true that no two snow crystals are alike?” Everyday Mysteries: 
Fun Science Facts from the Library of Congress, accessed March 27, 2010, 
http://www. loc.gov/rr/scitech/mysteries/snowcrystals.html. 


> Thid. 
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movement to discover one’s personal impact upon the earth. There is a movement afoot 
to determine one’s ‘carbon footprint’ or environmental impact. According to 


SmartEcoEnergy: 


A carbon footprint is a measure of the impact our activities have on the 
environment, and in particular climate change. It relates to the amount of 
greenhouse gases produced in our day-to-day lives through burning fossil fuels 

for electricity, heating and transportation etc. The carbon footprint is a 

measurement of all greenhouse gases we individually produce and has units of 

tonnes (or kg) of carbon dioxide equivalent.’ 

If science can put forward examples of the uniqueness of human creation, it 
makes sense that the Lord God would also form humanity with the ultimate example of 
uniqueness. Science affirms the reality of God and God’s creative powers. Howard 
Thurman posits the “working paper of the individual is made up of a creative synthesis of 
what the man is in all his parts and how he reacts to the living process.” That makeup of 
a person’s march through life is as untque as a snow crystal. Each person born into this 
world develops a spiritual ‘carbon footprint’ that (whether known or unknown) affects 
the kingdom of God through community and spiritual growth. 

The life journey (carbon footprint) of an individual is unique in this same way. 
God’s call to ministry came in 1993. However, God does not begin a person’s ministry at 


the time of the acceptance of the call into practical ministry or even upon entrance into 


seminary; God begins a person’s ministry upon entrance into the world at birth. It is a 


* SmartEcoEnergy, Reducing Your Carbon Footprint, accessed April 21, 2013, 
hitp://www.smartecoenergy.org/carbon_footprint.php. 


> Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1976), 110. 
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journey not measured in units of calculation, but one measured in moments of faith, 
heartache, and love. 

There are permanent legacies of activism imbedded within a person’s life journey. 
It is through such persons that the exploits of racial, economic and educational injustices 
received full exposure to the light of truth. The struggles of parents to successfully raise a 
family of eight persons in a five-room house were not easy. When you factor in the 
segregation and racism during these early years, it was a great challenge. 

Having the privilege to grow up in the community of Turner Station, Maryland, a 
segregated low-income community rich with Black history and a legacy of social justice, 
proved both formative and informative. The community educated and developed its own 
business owners, professionals, entertainers, and athletes. The years living in Turner 
Station were years of social protest, academic achievement, and community values. This 
was a mostly rental community of thousands of Black residents. Turner Station produced 
great contributors to the fields of medicine, business, politics, science, community, 
sports, and entertainment. 

Persons who made a profound impact include Kweisi Mfume, a native of Turner 
Station. Mr. Mfume became a national and international figure, serving as a local 
Councilman, U.S. Congressman, and, ultimately, President of the NAACP. He left an 
impression of one fighting for the powerless and marginalized in society. Along with Mr. 
Mfume was the late U.S. Congressman Parren J. Mitchell. Congressman Mitchell’s 
exploits of courage and resolve for Black equality remain legendary in the A frican- 


American communities of Baltimore City and Baltimore County even today. 
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Congressman Mitchell became Maryland's first Black member of Congress and a 
founding member of the Congressional Black Caucus. Congressman Mitchell’s tireless 
efforts against South African Apartheid included fighting for businesses owned and 
controlled by the socially and economically disadvantaged and promoting economic 
justice in general. This too left an indelible impression. 

Turner Station experienced both the pleasures and pains of integration and 
desegregation. Relationships between Blacks and Whites during the early years spoke 
loudly to the failures as well as the possibilities of successful public school integration. 
Learning, as a child, that being Black came with cultural limitations, left a recollection of 
unfairness on the adolescent heart and mind. 

Turner Station stood as a place of provision and vision during the early years. It is 
here where he receives the basics of security (food, clothing, shelter, and security) as well 
as a sense of and lesson on family values and community. It is here where one learns that 
family and community are powerful blessings as well as opportunities to challenge the 
Status quo. 

The decade of the 1960s was an era that includes the vocal opposition, socio- 
political injustice, and hard-fought victories of challenges to the institution of 
segregation. It was the civil rights era—a time of major courtroom, congressional, and 
public opinion battles. It was a time for taking risks to demand justice and equality for the 
Black community in education, employment, and politics. Almost daily, accounts of 
denial rendered upon those within his community as they ventured outside of Turner 


Station to centers of commerce and recreation that included few persons of color. 
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Growing up in a two-parent household with five brothers came with many lessons 
in hard work and survival. Parents taught these lessons of hard work, conviction of 
decency, and continual learning. Life in a segregated community brings with it the 
‘troubled’ waters of inequality. Hearing neighbors talk of unfair hiring practices and 
denials of job promotions due to discrimination reminded this young mind of the need to 
fight for righteousness in the public arena of life. Thankfully, God continues to provide a 
bridge over ‘troubled’ waters. 

While college courses in St. Louis, Missouri, explored the import of the 
scriptures, close and personal racial slurs, threats of violence from Iowa’s citizens-band 
radio users, drunken bikers in Florida, and others exercising racial injustice were the 
lessons learned during the four years of undergraduate study. In fact, the experience 
while walking to a local grocery store of drawn handguns by surrounding police officers 
remained embedded in memory. Such events stoke the ‘fire in the belly’ of social justice 
during the 1970s and 1980s. 

God’s call to ministry came in the early fall of 1993. The father-in-the-ministry 
was Reverend Dr. Emmett C. Burns, Jr. (hereinafter Pastor Burns). Pastor Burns, a 
protégé of civil rights martyr Medgar Evers, helped to shape the journey toward social 
justice and human rights. Pastor Burns consistently preached on social justice from the 
pulpit and eventually became a Maryland State Delegate on a platform promoting issues 
of social justice and fairness for the disadvantaged, especially as they related to the 


African-American community. 
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The theological training (Masters of Divinity degree from the Samuel DeWitt 
Proctor School of Theology, Virginia Union University) allowed for engagement in a 
journey of truth concerning a God who speaks out of humanity’s present ethos of chaos 
and disorder. It is a journey of purpose and place within the community of God and 
reaching beyond to the wider community. 

Accepting the call of God and of the congregation of First Baptist Church of 
Manassas, Virginia, to serve as its Senior Pastor was a major step in the journey. The 
preaching and teaching of Christian Scripture stands as an affirmation of the greatest 
power on earth, a power of God given to people of faith, a power that enables the church 
body to become a radiant, dynamic, loving, world-changing people of God. Every 
experience, conviction, and action brings with it a decision. Each step in the life journey 
influences and relates to one another through measured life experiences and cultural and 
environmental upbringing. Each Christian and each congregation develops a spiritual 


‘carbon footprint’ that (known or unknown) affects the kingdom of God. 
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Context of the Ministry 


First Baptist Church is a Christian congregation established in October, 1872. It is 
located in northern Virginia and a part of the expanding metropolitan Washington, 
District of Columbia region. Specifically, First Baptist Church resides in the City of 
Manassas, Virginia. The City of Manassas (hereinafter “Manassas”’) is located thirty-five 
miles southwest of Washington and is surrounded by Prince William County, Virginia, 
except for a small segment of the city which borders the incorporated city of Manassas 
Park. 

What is now the Manassas began in the 1800s as a small northern Virginia 
enclave—an area of plantations and dairy farms. It is the place where the Civil War 
experienced the First and Second Battles of Manassas or Battles of Bull Run. The growth 
and development of Manassas occurred subsequent to the Civil War’s end. In 1893, 
private funding established the Manassas Industrial School for Coloreds. The school 
provided formalized academic and vocational instruction and training for the Black 
population throughout northern Virginia. It was not until the late 1930s that this private 
industrial school for Blacks was transformed into a regional public school for Blacks 
living in northern Virginia. 

By the 1970s, the town annexed land from Prince William County thereby 
increasing the population by nearly three thousand and adding large amounts of 
undeveloped land with which to develop a comprehensive plan for future growth. As with 


any rapid growth, the cost of living (owner and rental housing) in the area also grew 
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rapidly, albeit at a slower pace than its northern neighbors of Fairfax County and 
Washington. Manassas soon became an independent city nestled in the heart of a rapidly 
changing region. 

The region which incubated Manassas is a culturally, economically, and 
ethnically diverse region with an emergent immigrant population. Manassas has seen 
steady growth in population and housing construction. However, with the growth came 
increased traffic congestion and rising housing costs. Manassas is now home for large 
numbers of commuters and transplants responding to the settlement of governmental, 
defense, telecommunications, and Information Technology (IT) businesses in the area. 


The region continues to experience dramatic structural shifts in demographics. 


Future Needs Outlined by Manassas 

Manassas is in the early stages of recasting its vision. There is a great desire 
among the residents and political structure of the city to reach beyond itself and the 
community for economic, technological, advantages that comes with its status and city 
size. It continues to attempt, uncompromisingly, to bridge the gap between old Manassas 
and new metropolitan Manassas. The racial makeup of the city is diverse and holding 
relatively steady. The demographics in the city represent a balanced population of youth, 
young adults, adults, and seniors. Projections for Manassas show an upward trend in 
population growth. The ethnic diversity of the population continues the trend of diversity 
among residents. The largest groups continue to be White, Black, and Hispanic. There is 


a balance among the gender population, with males comprising 51% and females 49%. 
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Age demographics point to a large adult population between the ages of twenty-five and 
forty-nine years and a significant population between the ages of zero and fourteen years. 
These numbers suggest a significant number of families within the population. 

Manassas is considered a middle-income municipality with home values in line 
with middle-income levels. The median household income is $73,000.° Employment 
numbers indicate a strong private sector base of white collar jobs and a significant 
numbers of federal, state, and local government employees. The preferred mode of 
transportation is the private automobile, although the work-day commuter population 
continues to expand due to increasing traffic congestion in the Metropolitan Washington, 
D.C. area. A third of the working population holds a college degree. According to the 
2010 Census, Prince William County, Virginia has 402,002 residents.’ The County 
government recently released an annual report in which Prince William County is 
reported to rate as one of the nation’s premier communities.® The report attributes the 
accolades to the county’s dedication to government leadership in pursuing job growth, 
community development, and sound financial management. Although Prince William 


County governmental leaders have made strides in improving conditions within the 


° City of Manassas, 2009 Key Demographics Report (Manassas, VA: Office of Community 
Development, September 7, 2009), accessed May 5, 2011, 
http://www.manassascity.org/DocumentCenter/Home/View/31 84. 


’ Prince William County Government, Current and Proposed Election Districts: 2010 
Demographic Characteristics, (Document Library), accessed April 23, 2013, 
http://www.pwcgov.org/government/dept/finance/Documents/Prince%20 William%20Report™%202010%20 
4th%20Q.pdff. 


* Prince William County Government, “Prince William County Rated as One of Nation’s Premier 
Communities,” in Annual Report Office of Executive Management (Prince William, VA: Office of 
Executive Management, 2011), 1, accessed May 5, 201, http:/;www.pwegov.org/doclibrary/PDF/ 
13560.pdf-2011-01-31. 
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county, the jobless rate remains unusually high among the marginalized and poor within 


the county. See Appendix A for Manassas demographic tables. 


Parallel Growth of First Baptist Church 

First Baptist Church is nestled within the historic district of Manassas. It is just 
two blocks from the center of the city and city hall. It was a spiritual awakening to the 
needs of the Black community that a few dedicated men and women sought the help of 
the Lord to establish a place of worship within the community known as the Manassas 
Junction. Following emancipation from slavery and realizing divine providence for a new 
life, members of the Black community had a burning desire to organize as a Christian 
faith community. In July 1872, Rev. Marshall Downing Williams, assisted by Rev. S.W. 
Madden, met with local people in Manassas to seek the help of the Lord God to organize 
a church that would allow the newly freed Blacks to worship the Lord in spirit and in 
truth as well as to serve and labor diligently in Christian ministry. According to church 
records, the American Baptist Home Missionary Society became aware of the need in 
Manassas for spiritual leadership. They sent the young missionary, Marshall Downing 
Williams, to organize and establish a place of worship and service in the Manassas area. 
The First Baptist Church of Manassas grew from this meeting. Their first service of this 
organized Christian body took place on the second Sunday in October of 1872. First 
Baptist Church was the first and only predominantly Black Baptist congregation in this 
rural northern Virginia enclave. All prominent and professional Blacks who attended 


Christian worship services were members of First Baptist Church. The church continued 


Lo 


to serve the Black community through the late 1800s and first half of the twentieth 
century. Manassas began an aggressive growth strategy throughout the 1950s and the 
1960s 

In the 1980s, First Baptist Church membership continued to increase. 
Membership expanded at an annual growth rate of approximately 10%. The 
congregation’s largest ethnic group continued to be Black and is presently 97%. Ethnic 
diversity is represented by White, Hispanic, and Asian members. There is a slight female 
population advantage; females comprise 58% of the congregation. Age demographics 
point to a large adult population with a significant population of children and youth. 
These numbers indicate a significant number of families with children within the 
congregation. The majority of members reside within Manassas. See Appendix A for 
First Baptist Church demographic tables. 

The rapid influx of persons into First Baptist Church mirrored the rapid influx of 
citizens into Manassas and Prince William County. The church dedicated a new and 
larger sanctuary on October 27, 1990. In August of 2002, First Baptist Church called its 
next Senior Pastor. Presently, the church is leading the way in implementing the church’s 
vision of “Moving the Kingdom Forward through Faith.” 

Each local congregation is a community of God consisting of a demography that 
can be described in terms of numbers, age, and sex, racial, and jurisdictional profiles. It is 
not uncommon, for people who gather as a local congregation to share some common 
social and cultural conventions, while also seeking to gain diversity. Healthy 


congregations are always in the midst of balancing the old and new within the local body 
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of Christ. Local congregations live and breathe in the symmetry between entrenched 
traditions and new realities of ministry and mission as a living church empowered by the 
Lord. First Baptist Church is no different. The membership, as of January 2010, is 1,014 
members. Nearly 97% of the population is classified as Black, 1% White, 1% multi- 
racial, and less than 1% for Hispanic and Asian ethnicities. In regards to gender, the 
congregation is fairly balanced with 58% of the population female and 42% male. 
Current trends display a growing young population and families with children. The young 
adult population (ages 19 and under) comprise nearly a quarter of the church population. 
The adult population (ages 20-24) comprises two-thirds of the church population. The 
senior citizen population (ages 65 and over) comprises just under 10% of the church 
population. In addition, the picture of jurisdictional boundaries for the various 
congregants and families show a close connection to the Manassas community and an 
expanding surrounding jurisdictional population. Nearly 60% of the congregation is 
residents of Manassas. Nearly a quarter of the congregants reside in surrounding Prince 
William County. Just over 12% resident in other surrounding counties and 5% reside in 
Manassas Park. See Appendix A for First Baptist Church of Manassas demographic 


tables. 


Growing Social Needs of the Surrounding Community 
The poorer population within Prince William County is growing rapidly. Due to 
the lack of adequate affordable housing, the population of working poor is burgeoning 


and placing a larger burden on governmental programs for low-income assistance. 
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Despite the growing need, governmental budgets have remained static and fewer people 
gain access to the assistance. Until the recent housing bubble collapse, real estate costs 
and home values rose each year. After experiencing in recent years one of the largest 
foreclosure rates in the Commonwealth of Virginia, Prince William County is now 
experiencing a slow turnaround. Social justice organizations such as V.O.I.C.E., of which 
First Baptist Church is a member congregation, continue to press the largest banks 
involved in the home foreclosures. First Baptist Church serves an ever-growing 
population of persons needing living assistance (housing, transportation, utilities, and 
food, medical). A program dedicated to the care of HIV/AIDS patients recently closed 
and a battered shelter for women established in 2005 faces funding challenges. 

With the growing population within the community of immigrants (documented 
and undocumented), there has been an accusation that the noticeable increase in the 
unemployment of Black youth and young adults is tied to the undocumented Hispanic 
influx. Initially, this created some tension between the two communities; however, it is 
abating due to the community organizing efforts of community initiatives such as 
VOICE. 

In poorer economic pockets of the county, students’ educational test scores 
continue to lag and incidences of youth and gang violence remain high. Although more 


affordable housing units are needed in the region, the number of affordable housing units 
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either on the market or being developed remain static at best but shrinking in comparison 
to the growing need within the county.’ 

Homelessness is pervasive and increasing in the Prince William County and the 
Manassas area. Although benevolent giving has risen within the faith and philanthropic 
communities, the local homeless shelters and food banks have seen an exponential rise in 
those in need.'° Although Prince William County is a minority majority population, no 
persons of color have ever served on the governing Board of Supervisors. Attempts to 
address social justice concerns with the Prince William County governing Board of 
Supervisors has yielded little impact or redress of concerns. 

From a theological perspective, First Baptist Church is a predominantly African 
American, historically autonomous Baptist church that is Christ-centered in worship, yet 
finding itself challenged to maximize its outreach beyond ‘self.’ The classification of the 
majority of the congregation is professional and middle income. Although there is 
relative unity within the congregation itself, there are still vestiges of implied attitudes of 
exclusivity within the called out community of God. 

In 2006, for the first time in the church’s 134-year history, it established a vision 
statement that says, “We will become a spiritually connected church family that reaches 
out and ministers to an economically, culturally, diverse community!” In this statement, 


the congregation acknowledges the necessity of community, but it has yet to comprehend 


’ Prince William County Government, Prince William Area FY2011Consolidated Annual 
Performance and Evaluation Report (CAPER) (Woodbridge, VA: Prince William County, 2011), accessed 
December 30, 2011, http://www.pwegov.org/doclibrary/PDF/15082.pdf. 


'° Prince William County Government, Human Services Strategic Plan Task Force, accessed 
December 30, 2011, http://www.pwcgov.org/doclibrary/PDF/009286.pdf. 
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fully the need for a greater evangelistic and prophetic good beyond the local church body. 
The church’s mission work has only recently become intentionally mission-minded in its 
own local and international practices of sending missionaries from within the 
congregation. Formerly, First Baptist Church was a small town congregation nestled in 
the midst of an expanding city population. As the emergent immigrant population began 
coming into the city and needing economic assistance, the congregation finds itself no 
longer a small congregation, but a larger one that must wrestle with how to walk in God’s 
expansion movement. 

Church discipleship that produces positive growth in the grace, knowledge, and 
unity in the Lord depends upon the involvement of clergy and laity being simultaneously 
engaged in meaningful ministry, mission, and vision. Traditional paradigms in the local 
Black Baptist church often limit the identification of church leadership to that of clergy 
and ordained laity (diaconate ministry). There is agreement that the spiritual and 
administrative leadership of the church remains tethered to the pastoral staff and ordained 
laity. However, for purposes of biblical knowledge and ministry, the church can more 
effectively execute its biblical mission by expanding the definition of instructional church 
leadership to include the Christian Education ministry (lay directors and classroom 
instructors). Church discipleship and ministry is impacted by two core disciplines— 
preaching and teaching. Often, the focus has been exclusive to the preaching discipline; 
however, Scripture offers import to the teaching discipline of the local church. Therefore, 
leadership within First Baptist Church consists not only of clergy (pastoral staff) and 


ordained laity (diaconate), but for purposes of ministry, it includes Christian Education 
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(Officers and Sunday School Teachers). It is the instruction in the Word of God that 
encourages the congregation to actively engage in a spiritual dynamic of practical 
ministry. Therefore, this project offers a new paradigm of church leadership to include 
the instructional discipline of Christian Education. The project employs the use of Adult 


Sunday School teachers to execute the classroom teachings in the project. 


Leadership Structure and Process 

First Baptist Church is structured as an autonomous evangelical Baptist 
congregation organized under the laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Congregational autonomy gives First Baptist Church the right to choose its own 
leadership, to establish its own covenant membership and discipline and confessions, to 
order its life through its own constitution, to implement its rights to belong to other 
denominational agencies and ecumenical church bodies, to own its own property, and to 
control its budget. The local church is the key. It is free, through the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, to govern its own affairs, to order its own worship, and to decide how and with 
what other churches to relate. Decisions are made or affirmed by the members of First 
Baptist Church under its constitution and accepted Baptist polity. Members of the 
congregation are involved in making decisions and are kept informed of all activities that 
take place at the leadership level on a regular basis through church business meetings. 
The membership elects or affirms its own church leadership. Although First Baptist 
Church is autonomous, it is not without affiliation. It works closely with other Baptist and 


ecumenical faith organizations and agencies. 
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The Conjunction of Ministry Focus 

Within Manassas and the larger Prince William County community there exists 
opportunities to awaken the social consciousness of the People toward God’s created 
humanity suffering of the circumstances of the ‘least of these among us’. First Baptist 
Church is positioning itself in Christ to be a prophetic voice and personalized invitation 
among the people. There is a desperate need for a transformed purpose and a prophetic 
voice willing to stand among the people of the Manassas/Prince William County 
community and speak truth to power regarding the lack of program and priority for the 
basic needs of low and middle-income individuals and families. 

The conjunction between the life of the Senior Pastor and the life of First Baptist 
Church lies in the journey of diminished role and purpose. Both have experienced the 
direct effects of racism and marginalization through various stages of life. At the various 
junctions, reaction included disgust and anger, but never one of action. This contradicts 
the rich legacy and mentoring experienced over the years. These turning points in life 
should have given greater resolve to become involved in matters of social justice. Each 
time the response has been one of anger, but never action. Too often, the reaction 
remained simply a notation on the injustices of life, but never a conjoiner to action for 
resolution of the injustices. Having been raised in the shadows of civil rights activists and 
served under the pastorate of a regional giant of social activism, the inaction 


demonstrated that the root of social justice still laid dormant. 
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Since the founding of the church shortly after the Civil War, the First Baptist 
Church has been a victim of social injustice through the legal and cultural segregation 
and Jim Crow legislation enforced throughout the South, including Manassas. Through 
the years, the church has been a stalwart in local worship and fellowship. It galvanized 
the Black community in Manassas and mutually supported other churches for decades. 
However, since the post civil rights era and removal of legal segregation there has been a 
growth of the Black middle class and a slow entrenchment of priestly functioning within 
the body of Christ. The church has been intentional in evangelizing, but often quiet on 
matters of prophetic ministry (social justice, in particular). Social justice has become a 
lower priority than evangelizing. Programs that address daily spiritual needs are thriving 
(priestly functions of ministry); however, much less interest is shown for addressing 
systemic change that requires confronting the political and social institutions (prophetic 
functions of ministry). 

The opportunity to revitalize the prophetic function of church ministry gained 
renewed hope in 2007, when community organizers and local pastors began a dialogue to 
create a faith-based social justice organization. There exists a need to effect change in 
local politics and business (particular regarding the need for adequate affordable 
housing). The need requires a focus on addressing the socio-political oppression of the 
poor and marginalized of Prince William County (including Manassas). 

It is through the mixing of trial, error, and truth that a person discovers the 
abundant grace, teachings, and plan of God for oneself and the people of God. Lifelong 


recollections, feelings, and personal experiences have exposed the author to significant 
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outrage at local government’s disregard for the poor and powerless. It is now that same 
mixture of life experiences which are rising to produce the desired and envisioned 
product—treal commitment to social justice in the Manassas/Prince William County 
community. 

Connecting the responsibility for proclamation and teaching of God’s prophetic 
Word of spiritual and social justice to the practical local ministry of First Baptist Church 
and its members is needed. With this new understanding, one recognizes opportunities to 
relate, teach, and preach prophetically to those seeking to know God rather than simply to 
know about God. 

The anger of injustice lingers within the heart and mind of the preacher. It is not 
an anger of hate but of passion to defend and improve the lot and life of those 
experiencing socio-political injustices and oppression. It caused an awakening to deal 
assertively with social injustices that run against the moral principles of God’s mandate 
to love God and love neighbor as self. 

The former small town congregation of First Baptist Church now finds itself 
nestled in the midst of an expanding and diverse population. The expansions and growing 
ethnic diversity within the community has uncovered strains of relationship and 
governmental priority toward this diversity. For decades, the congregation embodied an 
almost exclusively inward focus. Such a focus strengthens family ties, but weakens the 
church’s mission to transformation. 

No longer a small congregation; First Baptist Church must explore how to walk in 


God’s expansive movement of social justice. There is a need to become engaged, to 
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rethink the purpose of the church in community. Twenty-first century ministry will 
require the church to revisit and reengage in the greater matters of social justice and, 
through theological lenses, explore the homiletic and instructional approaches for 
addressing them. 

In a sense, the struggles of First Baptist Church mirror a similar struggle within 
the author. The common ingredient between pastor, people, and community is the need 
for an organized and informed engagement in local matters of social justice and outreach. 
There is a need to revisit the pathways of Christian engagement in community outreach. 
There exists an opportunity to develop a ministry that gives every member a realistic 
opportunity to engage in such efforts. First Baptist Church can position itself to be a 


prophetic voice of social justice with and in the local community. 


The Problem Statement 

This project challenges a mindset that promotes personal and congregational piety 
that is disconnected from personal and congregational responsibility toward social 
justice. The project addresses the need for an intentional revision in the local church to 
incorporate a practical theology for social justice among clergy and laity leadership. It 
addresses this needed revision through Christian Education and proclamation—Practical 
Theology and Liberation Theology. Such a revision will revive the social justice ethic as 
a main part of Christian praxis and become the foundation for the local congregation. 


Such a renewal has the potential to engender within local congregations greater 
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participation in the church’s social justice programs and faith-based community 
organizing initiatives. 

The current social-economic-political system of Prince William County is in need 
of comprehensive concern and pragmatic action on behalf of its marginalized elements. 
The strong voice of the Christian church needs to be discovered to unfold glimpses of 
God’s agenda of social justice as illustrated by the words and actions of the Hebrew 


prophet Amos in Amos 5:21-24 and by Jesus the Christ in Luke 20:45-47: 


[ hate, I despise your religious feasts; J cannot stand your assemblies. Even 
though you bring me burnt offerings and grain offerings, I will not accept them. 
Though you bring choice fellowship offerings, I will have no regard for them. 
Away with the noise of your songs! I will not listen to the music of your harps. 


But let justice roll on like a river, righteousness like a never-failing stream. 
Amos 5:6-7; 21-24 


While all the people were listening, Jesus said to his disciples, “Beware of the 

teachers of the law. They like to walk around in flowing robes and love to be 

greeted in the marketplaces and have the most important seats in the synagogues 

and the places of honor at banquets. They devour widows’ houses and for a show 

make lengthy prayers. Such men will be punished most severely. 

Luke 20: 45-47 

The Word of God gives authority to the local church to speak and act out on 
matters of social justice in an informed and passionate manner. The Word of God has 
much to say on the subject of social justice. The Christian church exists, in part, to 
transmit and actuate God’s agenda of social justice as delineated throughout the Biblical 


texts. In the past, First Baptist Church attempted to address social justice through limited 


ministrial responsibility within the local body or to eschew the topic altogether. Social 
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justice, as a matter of program participation, became the onus of a particular ministry 
within the congregation. Mark Labberton, professor of preaching at Fuller Theological 
Seminary in Pasadena, California, posits a possible shift in the understanding of social 
justice by churches that historically viewed such matters as outside of their evangelical 
purpose.'| Professor Labberton argues that broader cultural and generational changes 
have brought about an awakening to issues of injustice. In the Black church, it is a 
reawakening of the value of social justice within the prophetic praxis of the church. 

The issue of social justice, according to Scripture, has always been an integral 
part of the ethics of the Christian church. Some pastors and churches give a sense of 
spiritualizing the meaning of “justice” and “righteousness.” They intentionally or 
unintentionally negate the practical responsibility and concrete practice of social justice 
in the ‘here and now’ in relationship within the church and local community. However, it 
has historically been the position of the Black church to acknowledge the import and 
mandate of social justice as an integral part of the church’s call to action. 

A larger segment of First Baptist Church must struggle to understand its divine 
role of social consciousness to the rapidly expanding community of Prince William 
County and Manassas and their civic authorities. This social consciousness is deemed a 
struggle because it involves revealing and prioritizing the teachings and commandments 
before the church body in various Christian education settings. It also challenges 
individuals to live out those principles and practices in their daily lives. This rarely 
occurs without a struggle. 


' Mark Labberton, 2010. “A Mighty River or a Slippery Slope? Examining the Cultural and 
Theological Forces behind the New Interest in Justice,” Leadership 31, no. 3 (Summer 2010): 20-24. 
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The message of the prophets ts a message that calls God’s people back to our 
original purpose as the people of God. Yet the Apostle Paul reminds us in Romans 7:15- 
23, we often must struggle to do the will of God. Of the more than one thousand First 
Baptist Church congregants, only a relatively few are actively engaged in social justice 
endeavors. Past dialogue between pastor and laity on matters of biblical justification for 
social justice revealed a lack of clear understanding of the biblical support for the 
obligation toward social justice to the marginalized—an obligation that goes beyond 
evangelistic proselytizing and non-political endeavors such as feeding and clothing 
programs. 

When requested by the clergy and laity leadership to actively participate in large 
actions, nearly the entire congregation failed to offer active partnership and participation. 
During the last ten years, the clergy of First Baptist Church rarely preached the message 
of the eighth-century Hebrew prophets despite being located just outside Washington, 
D.C., in the shadows of recent socio-political and public debates concerning healthcare 
and other forms of assistance to the nation’s poor and marginalized. There is a cacophony 
of moral vision for the local community these last few years. There are many who are 
inactive in response to social injustice and on the other hand there is a small group within 
First Baptist Church who has taken a step toward active response to social injustice by 
becoming involved in V.O.I.C.E. First Baptist Church is a member within the V.O.I.C.E 
organization. 

The Internet has provided greater and faster contact with others and has resulted 


in more extensive information regarding human inequality, marginalization, and abuse of 
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the poor both locally and worldwide.’” Information is readily available to congregates 
regarding the injustices occurring in their community. Although this may be true, the 
issue of social justice, as revealed in Scripture, has always been an integral part of the 
ethics of the Christian church. Some pastors are spiritualizing of the meaning of justice 
and righteousness while negating, intentionally or unintentionally, the practical 
responsibility and concrete practice of social justice in the ‘here and now’ within the 
church and local community. However, it has historically been the position of the Black 
church to acknowledge the import and mandate of social justice as an integral part of the 
church’s call to action. 

In 2009, during a routine county board meeting, the Prince William County Board 
of Supervisors attempted to remove all language referencing affordable housing from the 
county’s comprehensive planning document, a document that sets the vision for the next 
25 years of county planning, expansion, and priority. The V.O.1.C.E. organization was 
able to obtain the document in advance of a final vote and was present to object to the 
wholesale deletion of language regarding governmental support and planning for 
affordable housing. Due to the efforts of V.O.IC-.E., the affordable housing language 
remained in the comprehensive planning document for Prince William County. 

A misunderstanding or lack of understanding of the prophetic function of the 
church body in its faith obligation to act as an agent of social justice can be detrimental to 
the local congregation and community. It becomes detrimental to the local congregation 


in that it may limit the full potential to champion and challenge social, political, and 


? hid. 
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economic injustices of government, business, and faith communities upon the poor, 
marginalized, and oppressed in its community. It disencumbers the individual Christian 
and congregation’s biblical obligation toward social justice. This lowers the internal 
conscious value of social justice within the individual. Once the individual is isolated 
from the obligation, its natural movement is to injure the larger Christian community 
obligation toward social justice. This must change! 

When social justice becomes the import of a single ministry within the local 
congregation, it limits the dialogue and discourse concerning social justice and ultimately 
forces a limited scope on such an important part of the Christian mission. Limitations of 
resources and commitment of any one ministry restricts a church’s potential outcomes 
and practices and leads to a de facto marginalization of matters concerning social 
justice.'? Despite resource limitations, First Baptist Church remains obligated to God to 
engage in social justice within and beyond the walls of its congregation. 

The response of governmental leadership is unpersuasive. The bond-rating agency 
of the County garners greater attention than the lack of bread and healthcare for the very 
citizens it presumes to care and govern. There is negligible effectual discourse for 
compassionate care for the marginalized. 

Efforts to engage governmental and business sectors of local society in effectual 
dialogue for substantive and long-term change in policy and practice are largely 
unproductive. Cooperative engagement by leaders and laity within the faith community 
has been paltry at best. One could conclude that many local clergy, by their practices, 


'S James M. Childs, Preaching Justice: The Ethical Vocation of Word and Sacrament Ministry 
(Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 2000), x. 
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believe the purpose of clergy and the church is to remain largely priestly in form and 
function. Clergy focus primarily on the importance of individual godly living, worship, 
and events that address the spiritual needs of its congregants. The priestly function is a 
vital function of the Christian church, yet it must not neglect its prophetic function as an 
agent of change for biblical justice. This retains the high value for social justice as a core 
value within the practices of the congregation. If a greater segment of the faith 
community, in particular First Baptist Church, can be encouraged to engage in matters of 
social justice, and if the value of social justice within the consciousness of the 
congregation can be raised, supported by Christian Scriptures, First Baptist Church, 
Prince William County and Manassas will be the better for it. 

In 2004, researcher Sandra Barnes published an article in the Social Problems 
journal entitled “Priestly and Prophetic Influences on Black Church Social Services” that 
echoes these sentiments on priestly and prophetic influence. “A prophetic function 
suggests that, just as a religious conversion should alter one’s personal life, such a change 
may be questioned if not accompanied by the desire and willingness to mobilize 
collectively to affect societal improvements or serve as an agent of resistance and 


protest.” !* 


Foundations for a Solution 
Authentic prophetic preaching and teaching draws the Christian faith community 


into God’s reality. However, it is a reality which disturbs and disrupts the comfort and 


14 Sandra L Barnes, “Priestly and Prophetic Influences on Black Church Social Services,” Social 
Problems 51, no. 2 (May 2004): 202-221. 
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contentment with conventional wisdom to remain priestly in function alone. It is the 
responsibility of clergy and the Christian teaching ministries to lay out the nexus between 
prophetic and pastoral ministry and the biblical mandate to integrate both equally into the 
life and ministry of the congregation. 

The prophetic ministry of pastors is not optional; it is required as a vital 
characteristic of their role and identity. When fully embraced, the prophetic ministry 
weaves itself into the fabric of Christian Kerygma (i.e., preaching and teaching). It is ill 
advised to limit matters of social justice to a consigned corner of ministry within a 
Christian congregation. However, expanding the considerations of social justice within 
the full offerings of Christian discipleship increases the chance of attracting larger 
numbers of Christian participants to organized efforts of social justice and actions 
including protesting social injustices that marginalize and oppress the poor and 
powerless. 

The classical eighth-century prophets, after allowance for social, contextual, and 
textual distortion, offer relevant examples of social justice as a revitalizing and inspiring 
resource for contemporary Christian proclamation and praxis within the Black church in 
general, and First Baptist Church, in particular. A critical examination of the ideologies 
and theologies of social justice in selected writings in the Biblical canon will be used to 
promote an understanding of social justice praxis. 

The project will entail the development of a sermon series (proclamation) 
synchronized with an Adult Sunday School curriculum (four Sunday schoo! lessons). The 


program will be provided to aid in advancing the biblical foundations for the commitment 
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of First Baptist Church to become an informed and active agent for social justice within 
Prince William County and beyond (praxis). 

There must be a re-awakening within the Black church to learn that it has never 
simply been a praying and worshipping community caring only for the soul. The Black 
church must be encouraged to once again, embrace its’ prophetic dimension to stand as a 
moral agent of God that sees and reacts as God does to injustice. The objective is 
manifestation of a greater understanding of social justice, ministry dialogue, and 
innovative application within First Baptist Church’s actions in Prince William County, 
Manassas, and northern Virginia. 

A prophetic proclamation and teaching praxis of clergy and laity within First 
Baptist Church offers a more complete and full witness of the Christian scriptures and 
will of God to world. As worship and praise are not ends in themselves to the plan of the 
church, authenticity requires attention to the Black church’s role of producing practical 
manifestations of its witness toward social justice. This is possible only if the whole 
congregation (clergy and laity) spiritually and practically engages in comprehending the 
biblical writings and narratives that support the goal of social justice in local context. An 
intentional learning process uplifts the value of social justice within Black church 
practical theology. The goal is to reestablish the importance for a permanent revision of 
self-possibilities in Christ. It is a goal that benefits the individual, congregation, and the 
local and global community. 

The church validates its prophetic witness toward God’s social justice, as 


supported by Scripture, by raising its internal value of social justice within the practical 
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mission, communal, and internal works of social justice within the individual First 
Baptist Church congregant and the entire congregation. One opportunity to expand the 
prophetic witness into the surrounding communities is by increasing membership 
participation in social justice endeavors such as the community organizing efforts for 
political and social change of V.O.I.C.E. 

Through prophetic preaching and teaching praxis, clergy and laity proclaim and 
engage congregational hearers to embrace a transformation of thought and action that 
translates theological viewpoints closer toward God’s worldview of social justice 
(righteousness, love, and justice toward God and humanity). It involves the interpretation 
of Christian faith, as exemplified in the Christian Bible. Prophetic preaching and teaching 
praxis engages the hearers to avoid being a split personality in the practical theologies of 
their lives. It is not wise to separate body and soul between the priestly and prophetic, as 
one informs the other. 

Through prophetic proclamation and teachings, the sermon and classroom aids the 
hearer in proper interpretation of the faith and moves the individual Christian and church 
body to engage in relevant tasks and ministries. Preaching and teaching the importance of 
a prophetic ministry not only informs the urgency of empowerment to defend against the 
struggles of life, but also to defend others in their struggle against injustice. Therefore, 
the preacher and congregation are engaged in both pastoral and prophetic offices when 
preaching and teaching. The sermon and Christian classroom are engagements in 
understanding the truth of the Bible and its implications for our actions and attitudes to 


what is read or heard in the news and word on the street in the local context. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


Issues related to the model presented in this project have been the subject of 
works of scholarship and theology. In this chapter, a narrative analysis of the field of 
literature is included as it relates specifically to the ministry model presented herein 
rather than providing an exhaustive survey of the field of biblical social justice. The 
object of this ministerial focus is to understand and address the function and import of 
social justice and righteousness in the proclamation and Christian Education of First 
Baptist Church’s practical theology and praxis within Manassas and Prince William 
County, Virginia. A review of biblical scriptures and social justice literature suggests that 
a Christian liberation pedagogy highlighting the prophetic, political, and social 
dimensions of ministry and integrating it within the Christian education (proclamation 
and group study) has the potential to engender a motivational response to participation in 
local church social justice efforts. 

The literature review is organized according to historical, biblical, and theological 
perspectives. This writing challenges a wisdom that promotes personal and 


congregational piety that is disconnected from personal and congregational responsibility 
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toward social justice. An intentional revision in the local church, in particular the Black 
church, back to a practical theology for social justice among clergy and laity leadership 
and laity leadership in Christian Education and proclamation (Practical Theology and 
Liberation Theology) will revive the social justice ethic as an important part of Christian 


praxis and foundation. 


Traditions of the Black Church 


It is advantageous to define the historical values and social expressions that 
defined the path and role of Christian religion in the Black church. This is necessary to 
gauge current developments within the theology and praxis of the Black church 
conceming social justice as a normative exercise of Christian faith. The literature is 
examined for a critical understanding of the vision and progression of the Black church 
on matters of social justice and its importance as integral to the faith experience of the 
congregation and community it serves. The impact affects all structures of life, including 
the spiritual, social, economic, and political. 

C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, authors of The Black Church in the 
African American Experience, offer a comprehensive historical overview of Black church 
history and its social dynamics.' This book aids in the comprehension of the sociology 
behind Black church formation and social praxis. Ultimately, the belief that today’s Black 


church struggles for continued relevance in helping to bring resolution to the needs of 


' C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American 
Experience (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1990). 
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social justice in local community forms the basis for this project. The book’s authors note 


a challenge as they conclude: 


As we mentioned, some studies have pointed out the increasing bifurcation of the 
black community into two main class divisions: a coping sector of middle-income 
working-class and middle-class black communities, and a crisis sector of poor 
black communities, involving the working poor and the dependent poor....The 
challenge for the future is whether black clergy and their churches will attempt to 
transcend class boundaries and reach out to the poor, as these class lines continue 
to solidify with demographic changes in black communities.” 


In We have Been Believers: An African-American Systematic Theology, James H. 
Evans, Jr. demonstrates a methodology and historical analysis of the Black church that 
helps define the concepts of church praxis and theological reflection. Evans argues for the 
church to assume a mandate of public redemption through Christian praxis, in spite of the 
frailty of the church’s faith. “The church is understood to be the company of the elect 
who are chosen for service.”” 

In Black Church Studies: An Introduction Stacey Floyd-Thomas et al. present 
insights into the.history, power, and engagement of the Black church as an unrivaled 
institution affecting Black culture. This work reveals Black thought and the emerging 


Black church as it created a platform toward the formation of its praxis in Christian 


tradition.’ 


* Tbid., 384. 


* James H. Evans, We Have Been Believers: An African-American Systematic Theology 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1992), 129. 


* Stacey Floyd-Thomas, et al., “Black Church History.” In Black Church Studies: An Introduction, 
3-47, (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2007). 
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In The History of the Negro Church, Carter G. Woodson traces the inception and 
history of the Black church in North America. This work developed the evidence of a 
paradigm shift after the civil war in which the church gained a new understanding of 
Christian praxis and its social role in the Black community.” Robert Michael Franklin, in 
Liberating Visions: Human Fulfillment and Social Justice in African-American Thought, 
shifts to a contemporary dynamic by reviewing the voices of justice in African-American 
society that have been major players in the development of moral thinking and social 
criticism in North America.° 

Stony the Road We Trod: African American Biblical Interpretation, the chapters 
include several sources of biblical interpretation from authors who discuss the African 
slave sense of identity and community based on their Christian religion and its 
progression through the generations. This book articulates a Black theology critical of a 
Christian theology inattentive to the plight of the oppressed and blind to the actions of an 
oppressive system.’ David T. Shannon, the author of Chapter Five, “An Ante-bellum 


Sermon: A Resource for an African American Hermeneutic," wrote the following. 


> Carter G. Woodson, The History of the Negro Church (Washington, DC: The Associated 
Publishers, 1972). | 


° Robert Michael Franklin, Liberating Visions: Human Fulfillment and Social Justice in African- 
American Thought (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1990). 


” Cain Hope Felder, ed., Stony the Road We Trod: A {frican American Biblical Interpretation 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1991). 
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The suffering of the African Americans was immeasurably oppressive, but they 
overcame the temptation to succumb to defeatism and escapism. They overcame 
such challenges and persisted in hope. This was their long-term strategy. Ultimate 
liberation would have been useless without psychic and physical survival. This 
hope is expressed by the exilic prophet who spoke to the people of Israel who 
were in exile, and declared that their state of oppression was over. Although they 
had lost their land, temple, and leaders, he assured them that God had not 
forgotten them and that a new day was dawning.* 

In Black Church Beginnings, Henry H. Mitchell traces the evolution of the 
modern Black church, beginning with its active engagement in the anti-slavery movement 
to its eventual outgrowth as an abolitionist voice for social justice. This work was useful 
in positing that the African influences of spiritual fervor and community accountability 
remain for social uplift in Black churches and their local communities. This reveals the 
impact of the emerging Black church as an institution of communal relevance.’ 

This Far by Faith: Stories from the African American Religious Experience by 
Juan Williams and Quinton Dixie support the premise of the Civil Rights Movement as 
revelatory of God’s transformative power. The transformative power gains expression 
through the social justice workings of the Black church and its leadership. This book can 


be used to posit the influence of the Black church in the Civil Rights Movement as a 


powerful force for social change and stability.'° Furthermore the book, God and Race in 


® David T. Shannon, “An Ante-bellum Sermon: A Resource for an African American 
Hermeneutic,” in Stony the Road We Trod: African American Biblical Interpretation, ed. Cain Hope Felder 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1991), 122. 


” Henry H. Mitchell, Black Church Beginnings (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2004). 


'® Juan Williams and Quinton Dixie, This Far by Faith: Stories from the African American 
Religious Experience (New York, NY: Harper-Collins, 2003). 
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American Politics: A Short History by Mark A. Noll, provides useful information to 
develop the important and early element of social justice as a scriptural marker." 

Concerning the historical writings on the Black church in the post-civil rights 
time, the book Long March Ahead: African American Churches and Public Policy in 
Post-Civil Rights America helped delineate and support the claim of a failed momentum 
within the Black church for social justice as critical to its role in expressing Black social 
grievances.” Furthermore, the book captures the essence of the social experiments of the 
1960s, in regards to the Black church’s involvement. Studies suggested that a high rate of 
Black churches were involved in providing social services supportive of adults and 
families, despite the financial limitations of congregants. '° 

In Crisis in the Village: Restoring Hope in African American Communities, 
Robert M. Franklin provides insightful and historical perspectives which have weakened 
the post-civil rights social position of the Black church in the local community. 
Demographic shifts and deficits in the knowledge and issues of the community within 
which the Black church often sits is a major factor in the diminishing social activism. 

The Black Church in the Post-Civil Rights Era by Anthony B. Pinn details the 
influence of Black church worship on socioeconomic, cultural, and political praxis. Pinn 
outlines the positive promotion of the Black church’s social gospel. He states, “Whereas 


many local churches chose a conservative path of limited resistance to social 





'' Mark A. Noll, God and Race in American Politics: A Short History (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 2008). 


'* R. Drew, ed., Long March Ahead: African American Churches and Public Policy in Post-Civil 
Rights America (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2004). 


'3 Thid., 77. 
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arrangements, others turned activist and participated in a struggle for equality that 
changed American society.”'* Pinn agrees with Franklin that, following the height of the 
Civil Rights Movement, there was a general decline in the reputation and dependence on 
the Black church in matters of social justice. 

In Black Spirituality and Black Consciousness: Soul Force, Culture and Freedom 
in the African-American Experience, author Carlyle Fielding Stewart III posits that the 
Black church has historically thrived as a cultural center that celebrates the innovation 
and free expression of a prophetic praxis that finds its truth in social and external 
expression. Stewart argues for the Black church, as an institution, to continue as an 


instrument of human freedom in social context. Stewart states: 


It does not suffice, then, for black people simply to be culturally and spiritually 
free in church on Sunday morning, for the simulation and praxis of such freedom 
must find social and external expression in the larger society. Historically, we 
have seen how movements for social change have been spawned, ignited, or 
influenced by the black church, and this is largely due to its genius in cultivating 
the ethos and norms that make free, soul force expression necessary in the 
personal realm while providing a rationale for translating that expression as 
protest in the social realm.’ 


‘* Anthony B. Pinn, The Black Church in the Post-Civil Rights Era (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
2002), 10-11. 


'° Carlyle Fielding Stewart, Black Spirituality and Black Consciousness: Soul Force, Culture and 
Freedom in the African-American Experience (Trenton, NJ: Africa World Press, Inc., 1999), 108. 
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The Pastoral Function and Social Justice 


In defining the classification of prophetic and pastoral functions for this project, 
the definitions expounded in The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible prove 
important. This dictionary also provided relevant background information regarding the 
biblical treatment of distributive and procedural justice and helps to define the Biblical 
terminologies of justice and scriptural support in the writing.’° 

The 2011 national and international protests of discontent surrounding the 
multinational financial and banking corporations in the United States gave notice of a 
renewed protest against unjust economic systems. An examination was conducted of the 
literature concerning the biblical and theological support for and against a renewed 
exercise of a social gospel theology in the local church. Just Preaching: Prophetic Voices 
for Economic Justice, edited by Andre’ Resner, Jr., was useful for these purposes. Its 
selections offered an understanding of the practical importance from the perspective of 
justice.'’ 

The Pastor as Prophet, edited by Earl E. Shelp and Ronald H. Sunderland, posits 
an essential interdependence of proclamation to tie the connection between prophetic and 
pastoral ministries. This connects how the prophetic role of the pastor falls properly to 
the church as a community and to the congregation in particular. This notion is properly 


'© Sakenfeld, Katharine Doob, ed., The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1996). 


'” Andre’ Resner, ed., Just Preaching: Prophetic Voices for Economic Justice (St. Louis, MO: 
Chalice Press, 2003). 
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supported in articles by Sandra L. Barnes entitled “Priestly and Prophetic Influences on 
Black Church Social Services” and “Black Church Culture and Community Action.” In 
these articles, Barnes provides data analysis supportive of the role of the contemporary 
Black church in addressing economic and social problems distressing the Black 
community and socio-proclamation to influence the level of congregational engagement 
and activism. These articles assisted in articulating a positive correlation between a 
socially activist congregation and the intentional prophetic preaching and education by 
clergy leadership within the local context. 

In The History of Ancient Israel and Judah: A Compilation, the author Jerome 
Clayton Ross provided articulation of the Hebrew Scripture’s reconstructive purpose by 
ancient Israel needing to survive. The writers of the Christian Bible were people of 
context and culture. Their writings give observation to the relevant issues and 
contemporary perspectives of the day. As Ross states, “This implies that religious 
concerns are always intertwined with social concerns.”'* Ross makes the binding 
connection of the religious institution with social existence. Ross contends that social 
stratification and exploitation in cultural community can also affect the faith community; 
therefore, it is a natural process for the faith community to interject itself within the 
culture concerns of the day. 

John C. Haughey, editor of 7he Faith that Does Justice: Examining the Christian 


Sources for Social Change, shares voices of the relevant theologians concerning the 


'® Jerome Clayton Ross, The History of Ancient Israel and Judah: A Compilation (Pittsburgh, PA: 
Dorrance Publishing, 2003), 155. 
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moral imperatives found in Scripture that underpin action undertaken by Christians for 
political or social transformation. This work clarified the moral sensitivity of injustice 
and the relationship between Christian faith and social justice. *” 

In Social Justice in the Hebrew Bible by Bruce V. Malchow, the writer shares the 
survey material from the Hebrew Bible, concentrating on the laws and biblical 
idealization of the texts for sociological import. This book gives voice to concepts of 
social injustice found in the Hebrew Bible. The book “examines what the Hebrew Bible 


2° Malchow contends that Israel incorporated Near 


has to say about social justice. 
Eastern social justice norms while making adjustments for its own cultural system and 
norms. This provides a model of ministry in which Christians remain adaptive and 
transformational in tenets of the faith, especially as they encounter cultural crises of 
oppression and injustice. 

In The Prophethood of Black Believers: An African American Political Theology 
by J. Deotis Roberts, the author argues in defense of the Black church offering a ministry 
that encompasses personal, social, and public application. The acceptance of God’s word 
concerning social justice necessitates this viewpoint.”' 

In There Shall Be No Needy: Pursuing Social Justice through Jewish Law and 
Tradition , Rabbi Jill Jacobs addresses the questions of Judaism and social justice using 


'° John C. Haughey, The Faith that Does Justice: Examining the Christian Sources for Social 
Change, ed. John C. Haughey (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 1977), 1. 


*? Bruce V. Malchow, Social Justice in the Hebrew Bible: What is New and What is Old 
(Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press. 1996), xv. 


*! J. Deotis Roberts, The Prophethood of Black Believers: An African American Political Theology 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1994). 
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biblical and rabbinical texts. The book is a great historical writing on rabbinical thought 
concerning direct and indirect action for social justice. Jacobs introduces a detailed 
explanation of prophetic Judaism. In it, “the prophets remind the Jewish people of their 


“2 The prophets were people of context and 


responsibility to the poor and the vulnerable. 
cognizant of community crises around them. Jacobs provides an in-depth overview of the 
Jewish understanding of social justice and contemporary applications to the twenty-first 
century Jewish synagogue and Christian church. 

In Moral Issues and Christian Response, edited by Paul T. and Dale A. Johnson, 
the authors provide a clear understanding of the challenges of moral choice and the 
character of individual decision and discourse. This offers the opportunity to engage in 
moral choices that address matters of social concern within the Christian community of 
faith. Individual and congregational moral judgment is possible with a proper 
presentation of facts and theological understandings. ~’ A similar argument is made 
through the writings of author Thomas W. Ogletree whose book, The Use of the Bible in 
Christian Ethics, includes an extensive essay on the treatise of the relation of the Bible to 


Christian Ethics. He establishes a common ground between biblical insight and 


contemporary ethical inquiry.~* 


** Till Jacobs, There Shall Be No Needy: Pursuing Social Justice through Jewish Law & Tradition 
(Woodstock, VT: Jewish Lights, 2010), 44. 


3 Paul T. Jersild and Dale A. Johnson, eds., Moral Issues and Christian Response. 5th ed. (Fort 
Worth: Harcourt Brace College). 


** Thomas W. Ogletree, The Use of the Bible in Christian Ethics (Louisville: Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2003). 
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Christopher D. Stanley in 7he Hebrew Bible: A Comparative Approach provides 
an extensive overview of scholarship that digs into the comparative religion of the 
ancient near east and ancient Israel. The examination provides supportive evidence that 
the concept of social justice was not a new movement in Hebrew Scripture, but an 
integral part of the covenantal laws in the Hebrew laws.” This presentation gave a 
detailed analysis of the social, political, and economic background analysis for this 
project. 

Injustice Made Legal: Deuteronomic Law and the Plight of Widows, Strangers, 
and Orphans in Ancient Israel by Harold V. Bennett examines the Deuteronomic Code 
through the socio-scientific lens of critical theory of law. Bennett posits that the laws 
were actually detrimental to this subgroup within the Israelite community. In so doing, 
Bennett offers a comprehensive examination of viewpoints concerning the legal codes 
found in the Hebrew Bible for this project.*° 

Critical understanding of the Hebrew Bible against literary and socio-cultural 
practices of the pre-exilic Hebrew Prophets is examined in the works of Hemchand 
Gossai’s Justice, Righteousness and the Social Critique of the Eighth-Century Prophets”’ 


and Norman K. Gottwald’s The Bible and Liberation: Political and Social 


” Christopher D. Stanley, The Hebrew Bible: A Comparative Approach (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 2010). 


*° Harold V. Bennett, Injustice Made Legal: Deuteronomic Law and the Plight of Widows, 
Strangers, and Orphans in Ancient Israel (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 2002). 


*” Hemchand Gossai, Justice, Righteousness and the Social Critique of the Eighth-Century 
Prophets (New York, NY: Peter Lang Publishing, 1993). 
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Hermeneutics”® and The Hebrew Bible: A Socio-Literary Introduction.”’ These resources 
give additional thoughts on how to explore the sociological approaches of the Old and 
New Testaments. The writings advance a political and social hermeneutic. 

Joseph A. Grassi, in Informing the Future: Social Justice in the New Testament,” 
informed the positions of practical reformation toward social justice through the lens and 
framework of the Deuteronomic Law and the Hebrew Prophets. However, Grassi falls 


short of offering ways for preaching such reformation. 


Contemporary Application of the Prophetic Voice 


To bring the conversation to a contemporary application in Black church 
preaching, numerous authors were examined who have written on the necessity of a 
prophetic voice of preaching and praxis of biblical social justice in the twenty-first 
century church. 

Blow the Trumpet in Zion: Global Vision and Action for the Twenty-First Century 
Black Church by Iva E. Carruthers, Frederick Haynes III, and Jeremiah Wright Jr., 


advocates for a Black theology, preaching, and evangelism in support of community and 


*® Norman K. Gottwald, The Bible and Liberation: Political and Social Hermeneutics (Maryknoll, 
NY: Orbis Books, 1983). 


*? Norman K. Gottwald, The Hebrew Bible: A Socio-Literary Introduction (Philadelphia, PA: 
Fortress Press, 1985). 


*° Joseph A. Grassi, Informing the Future: Social Justice in the New Testament (Mahwah, NJ: 
Paulist Press, 2003). 
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economic development. The book supports a new paradigm to leadership for church life 
and works.” 

Preaching Justice: the Ethical Vocation of Word and Sacrament Ministry by 
James M. Childs, Jr. provided a comprehensive viewpoint regarding the ethical and 
evangelical reasons for the church to commit itself to proclamation and praxis of biblical 
justice within all arenas of society.** Of major import is the prophetic proclamation as 
caper by Scripture. H. Beecher Hicks Jr. posits in his book, Prophetic Business, the 
necessity of the preaching moment to reclaim its prophetic voice and vision of ministry.” 

Contending for Justice: Ideologies and Theologies of Social Justice in the Old 
Testament by Walter J. Houston examines prophetic and Hebrew law texts and 
appropriates insights from social science studies. Houston identifies biblical texts with 
persuasive arguments for Christianity’s focus upon moral and ethical equality.** 

The book Black Sacred Rhetoric: A Commentary for African-American Preaching 
by Gregory M. Howard provides a useful commentary to undergird the importance of 
prophetic preaching in the Black church. Howard argues that effective Black preaching, 


when properly constructed, gives proper congregational context to the external praxis of 


*' Iva E. Carruthers, Frederick Haynes, and Jeremiah Wright, Blow the Trumpet in Zion: Global 
Vision and Action for the Twenty-First Century Black Church (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2005). 


** James M. Childs, Preaching Justice: The Ethical Vocation of Word and Sacrament Ministry 
(Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 2000. 


°° H, Beecher Hicks, Prophetic Business (Chicago, IL: Urban Ministries, 2002). 


** Walter J. Houston, Contending for Justice: Ideologies and Theologies of Social Justice in the 
Old Testament (New York, NY: T&T Clark Publishing, 2006). 
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social justice.°” Marvin A. McMickle, in Where Have All The Prophets Gone? 
Reclaiming Prophetic Preaching in America continues the conversation and argues for 
the resurgence and urgency to embrace the classic witness and word of the Hebrew 
Prophets in contemporary preaching and teaching.*° 

Several additional works address the concern for an increased prophetic 
proclamation stance in the Black church. In Black Spirituality and Black Consciousness: 
Soul Force, Culture and Freedom in the African-American Experience, Carlyle Fielding 
Stewart I posits that African-American spirituality plays a vital role in the formation, 
practice, preservation, and resistance to outside influence or degradation of Black 
freedom and spiritual freedom. °’Stewart creates a model that informs and strengthens 
Black cultural and spiritual life. In so doing, Black Americans embrace Black spirituality 
and culture as essentials for personal identity and community. Stewart continues this train 
of thought in his book The Empowerment Church: Speaking A New Language for Church 
Growth. In this work he posits that the purpose of the church is to bring people to 
salvation in Christ and positively and permanently, change lives for the good of the 


community. This work asserts the position that many North American churches neglect to 


*° Gregory M. Howard, Black Sacred Rhetoric: A Commentary for African-American Preaching 
(Charleston, SC: Booksurge, 2008). 


*° Marvin A. Mickles, Where Have All the Prophets Gone? Reclaiming Prophetic Preaching in 
America (Cleveland, OH: The Pilgrim Press, 2006), 86. 


*’ Carlyle Fielding Stewart, Black Spirituality. 
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empower its people with the capacity to be recipients and catalysts of positive social 
justice. ** 

The NIV Application Commentary: Hosea, Amos, Micah, From Biblical text ... to 
Contemporary Life by Gary V. Smith takes the contemporary context back to the world 
of the original author and audience. Smith eases the difficult task of bringing Hebrew 
Bible texts from their original meaning to its contemporary significance.” 

Robert B. Coote’s book, Amos among the Prophets: Composition and Theology, 
provides an academic analysis of the socio-political structures and prophetic collections 
of the prophet Amos.” 

Shalom M. Paul, author of the Commentary Amos: A Commentary on the Book of 
Amos, Hermeneia—a Critical and Historical Commentary on the Bible, offers a thorough 
analysis of the Amos text, with an emphasis on Ancient Near East parallels and 
backgrounds. This commentary provides key exegetical and historical analysis and its 
application in the biblical foundation work of the project.’ 


In The Eighth-Century Prophets: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah by Bernhard W. 


Anderson, author offers a commentary on the eighth-century prophets that demonstrate 


°® Carlyle Fielding Stewart, The Empowerment Church: Speaking A New Language for Church 
Growth (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2001). 


*» Gary V. Smith, The NIV Application Commentary: Hosea, Amos, Micah (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2001). 


*° Robert B. Coote, Amos among the Prophets: Composition and Theology (Philadelphia, PA: 
Fortress Press, 1981). 


*! Shalom M. Paul and Frank Moore Cross, Amos: A Commentary on the Book of Amos 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1991). 
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new perspectives for contemporary prophetic preaching and praxis for social justice. This 
work provided major themes of biblical foundational work around the judgment, justice, 
and mercy of God.” The book aided in stressing the proper theological dilemmas the 
eighth-century Hebrew prophets faced and responded to. Gerhard von Rad, in The 
Message of the Prophets, also provided presentations of the prophetic writings against the 
background of the Hebrew prophets’ time and their relevance to the modern recipient.” 
Carroll R. and M. Daniel provided a thorough, scholarly research regarding the social 
vision of the Hebrew prophets in their book Amos—The Prophet and His Oracles: 
Research on the Book of Amos.“ 

The Social Visions of the Hebrew Bible: A Theological Introduction, by J. David 
Pleins, addresses a significant look into the life, culture, and social customs of the various 
time periods of the Hebrew Bible writings and their relationship to worship of Yahweh. 
This work provided clarity concerning viewpoints of oppression from Old and New 
Testament perspectives.” Furthermore, David L. Peterson, in his book The Prophetic 
Literature: An Introduction, includes a systematic and comprehensive introduction to an 


appropriate definition of prophet, biblical prophetic literature, its development within the 


** Bernhard W. Anderson, The Eighth Century Prophets: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah 
(Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1978). 


“° Gerhard von Rad, The Message of the Prophets (New York, NY: Harper & Row Publishers, 
1967). 


“* R. Carroll and M. Daniel, Amos—The Prophet and His Oracles: Research on the Book of Amos 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2002). 


* J. David Pleins, The Social Visions of the Hebrew Bible: A T. heological Introduction. 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2001). 
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Hebrew Bible, and form of criticisms. The book demythologizes the prophet as a main 
function of foretelling.”® 

Interpreting the Prophets, edited by James Luther Mays and Paul J. Achtemeier, 
includes works of comparative studies concerning the prophets and their functions in 
Israelite society.*’ These writings offered opportunities to present critical research and 
modern religious use of the prophetic understanding as it pertains to Hebrew themes of 
social justice. 

The Substance of Things Hoped For: A Memoir of African-American Faith by Dr. 
Samuel DeWitt Proctor promotes an appreciation for the life and ministry of Dr. Proctor, 
whose life, teachings, and ministry continue to endear and influence Christians toward a 
ministry of relevant social justice. Proctor uses everyday moments in his life to accent the 
necessity of the Christian church to remain diligent and reactive to the injustices of 
society upon Black America.** Real societal change often comes at the point of systemic 
change and the church is well equipped to be an effective tool in seeking such a change. 
This is true because the people in the church are just as often the victims of the social 
order as the community around them to which they are called to minister. 

Philip Francis Esler, in Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts: The Social and 


Political Motivations of Lucan Theology, provides relevant sociological and 
*° David L. Peterson, The Prophetic Literature: An Introduction (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 2002). 


*” James Luther Mays and Paul J. Achtemeier, eds., Interpreting the Prophets (Philadelphia, PA: 
Fortress Press, 1987). 


** Samuel DeWitt Proctor, The Substance of Things Hoped For: A Memoir of African-American 
Faith (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1995). 
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anthropological theology and texts from the Luke-Acts writings for this project. These 
texts support a response to social and political pressures upon the Christian community 
for whom the texts originated. Esler supports Jesus’ socio-economic justice agenda 
through the book.”” An additional book by Richard J. Cassidy, Richard, Jesus, Politics, 
and Society: A Study of Luke’s Gospel, provided a thorough reading of the Gospel of 
Luke in the light of new patterns of social relationships to the vulnerable in Roman-ruled 
Palestine. Cassidy’s analysis proved useful in the examination of Luke 20 in support of 
Jesus’ social agenda. *° 

Obery M Hendricks, Jr., in The Politics of Jesus: Rediscovering the True 
Revolutionary Nature of Jesus’ Teachings and How They Have Been Corrupted, enable 
one to see Jesus’ teaching in a revolutionary political light. This allowed for greater 
connection to the Hebrew prophetic tradition of railing against social and economic 
injustice. Obery suggests several political strategies employed to present Jesus in a 
countercultural light focused on a social theology that affirms one’s spiritual engagement 
and belief system. *' 

Jesus and the Disinherited by Howard Thurman articulates a Liberation Theology 
that gives voice to the voiceless, empowers the politically and economically impotent, 


and introduces a God who liberates and gives hope and power to the unjustly oppressed 
te Philip Francis Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts: The Social and Political Motivations 
of Lucan Theology (New York, NY: Cambridge University Press, 1987). 


*” Richard J. Cassidy, Jesus, Politics, and Society: A Study of Luke’s Gospel (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 1978). 


>! Obery M Hendricks, The Politics of Jesus: Rediscovering the True Revolutionary Nature of 
Jesus’ Teachings and How They Have Been Corrupted (New York, NY: Three Leaves Press, 2006). 
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and vulnerable of society. Thurman offers deep commentary on the teaching of Jesus and 
the spiritual encouragement offered to those in the crucible of poverty, the disinherited 
and the dispossessed. He invites the reader to learn to live Christian love as a radical 
force of liberation. ~” 

In Christ and Culture, H. Richard Niebuhr delineates the foundational tension of 
proper relationship between Christianity and society. There is struggle between socio- 
ethical concerns for action and disregard of social order in favor of spiritual purity and 
focus. Niebuhr suggests moving toward a Jesus who calls humanity into unity through 
socio-political concerns.”’ In so doing, Jesus is no longer a passive Rabbi but a radical 
Messiah in message and ministry. 

The journal article “Black Churches and HIV/AIDS: Factors Influencing 
Congregations’ Responsiveness to Social Issues” by Brad R. Fulton analyzes current 
methodologies exploring the centrality of Black churches within African-American 
communities. Externally engaged Black churches are more likely to engage in social 
justice issues confronting its surrounding communities.” This train of thought continues 
in the journal article “To Whom Much Has Been Given...Religious Capital and 
Community Voluntarism Among Churchgoing Protestants” by Jerry Z. Park and 
Christian Smith. The authors contend church activity has an empowering nature on a 
religious community life that positively influences volunteerism in the local community. 


— —= 


> Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited. (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1976). 
** H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York, NY: Harper Collins, 2001). 
** Brad R. Fulton, “Black Churches and HIV/AIDS: Factors Influencing Congregations’ 
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The article supports the idea that religious community matters a great deal and empowers 
the local congregation to assist their neighbors.” 

Saul D. Alinsky, tn his short book Rules for Radicals: A Pragmatic Primer for 
Realistic Radicals, presents pragmatic considerations for organizing and demanding 
social change within the local context. It is a book concerned with establishing mass 
organizing power structures for use tn effecting changes toward equality, justice, peace, 
education, and employment.®° The book presents the ideological stance that if the church 
has the power to act (on biblical and theological grounds), it will often move toward more 
righteous decisions and actions. 

Biblical Interpretation: A Roadmap by Frederick C. Tiffany and Sharon H. Ringe 
served as a guide for exegetical studies on passages of scripture. The book helped 
discover key questions concerning biblical texts and interpretation, as informed by 


historical, social, and cultural realities.’ 


» ‘Jerry Z. Park and Christian Smith, ““To Whom Much Has Been Given...’: Religious Capital 
and Community Voluntarism among Churchgoing Protestants.” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
39, no. 1 (March 2000): 272-286. 


°° Saul D. Alinsky, Rules for Radicals: A Pragmatic Primer for Realistic Radicals (New York, 
NY: Vintage Books, 1989). 


*” Frederick C. Tiffany and Sharon H. Ringe, Biblical Interpretation: A Roadmap (Nashville, TN: 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


An individual Christian functioning alone may contribute something to the 
momentary eradication of a single act of injustice. However, achieving systemic 
transformation with a persistent manifestation of justice and righteousness in the 
everyday reality of humanity involves a communal response of the individual Christian 
and entire church congregation. Crucial to this response is the development of a Christian 
pedagogy that grounds the Christian response in the prophetic, political, and social 
dimensions of Christian Scripture and ministry as practical theology. In particular, the 
words and actions of the eighth-century Hebrew prophets and of Jesus the Christ offer the 
contemporary Christian congregation a theology and praxis for social justice. Justice is 
defined as having to do with fairness, impartial treatment, or commitment to what is right 
in the sight of God. It requires that each person envision himself or herself not as a 
separate participant, but rather as a component of a whole. It involves the deliberate 
integration of moral and ethical interpretation of God’s justice and practical application 
of the interpretation. 

The tradition of the Black church of linking justice to social justice as an ethic of 
religious practice and faith with political and social change is an aspect of Liberation 
Theology. Liberation Theology asserts that God is the God of the politically, socially, and 


economically oppressed and marginalized within society. It is the physical manifestation 
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of biblical salvation and truth among humanity where all experience divine love, 
freedom, justice, and peace. The importance lies in how to effectively develop and 
execute a pedagogy that educates and promotes possibilities for the faith community to 
wrestle with the issues of social justice in order to live out a Christian faith that positively 
influences social, political, and economic realities that affirm the will of God. It is a 
theology born from scriptural themes of prophetic calls for a return to justice and the life 
and ministry of Jesus Christ among the marginalized and poor in context. 

The Black church in America, since its early days of existence, empowers itself to 
continue as a Christian faith community that practices social justice as a communal 
process to influence Christian values, hearts, and practice for just social transformations 
within the larger society. It is this Christian hermeneutic, or theory of interpretation, and 
the vision of who we are and must become that is the foundation of the Black church’s 
reliance upon Old and New Testament writings of the Christian bible; that is the Judeo- 
Christian proclamation. It is necessary for local church leadership, both pastors and laity, 
to hear, engage, and accept the prophetic appeal of the Christian Bible and link it to the 
prophetic call of practical application or praxis. The church continues to wrestle with the 
question of how to provoke practical manifestations of its prophetic core and witness 
toward social justice. This is the essence of a practical theology. Practical theology 
evaluates the norms and habits, or practices, of the church and its members and the 
reasoning for why certain norms or habits exist within a congregation. 

David Polk, Associate Professor of pastoral ministry at Texas Christian 


University, Fort Worth, and theologian, reasons that practical theology emerges at the 
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convergence of theological reflection and ecclesial action.’ The desired outcome of 
prophetic proclamation is not simply to forespeak or foresee an apocalyptic future of 
certainty. Rather it is the awakening of the pastor and laity (local church) relationship 
with God (prophetic) as a commissioned mouthpiece and body to communicate and 
represent God’s justice in the world. It is to express the “acts and words of God, seen, 
heard, and interpreted by the prophets...” 

There is a need to formulate congregational minds and hearts to engage in 
practical ministry to effectively address and confront political, social, and economic 
injustices within the local community. This is true praxis. Practical ministry allows the 
local congregation to give attention to the marginalized, abused, and poor within and 
beyond its walls. It is ministry engaged at the intersection of relationship between 
humanity and the Divine. 

The object of this ministry focus (project) is an attempt to understand and address 
the function and import of social justice and righteousness in the proclamation and 
Christian Education of First Baptist Church’s practical theology and praxis in Manassas 
and Prince William County, Virginia. Christian faith and its theological underpinnings 
play a part in perceptions and actions of social transformation within a local Christian 
congregation. The eighth-century Hebrew prophets and revelation of God, through the 
words and actions of Jesus the Christ, inform and affect our Christian attitudes and 
actions concerning social systems. A review of biblical scriptures and social justice 


’ Polk, 375. 


* C. Thomas Owen and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to T. heology. 3rd ed. (New York, NY: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2002), 33. 
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literature suggests that a Christian liberation pedagogy highlighting the prophetic, 
political, and social dimensions of ministry and integrating it within the Christian 
education (proclamation and group study) has the potential to engender a motivational 
response to participation in local church social justice efforts. A greater participation in 
faith-based community organizing efforts for social justice, such as V.O.L.C.E., is 
possible within First Baptist Church. 

There still exists within the Christian church the debate and question of whether a 
church can or should address social issues and injustices in a formal and public way.” 
Some churches have been passionate and sensitive to issues of social justice in their 
community and the nation at large, Others have relinquished the role of speaking out on 
matters of social justice to other organizations, or simply limiting the church’s role to the 
making of negative pronouncements. 

The dominate wisdom within mainline Protestant churches is a focus almost 
exclusively upon salvific evangelism. Such an approach is shortsighted. Opportunities for 
prophetic witness as a gathered community become lost and de-valued in a one- 
dimensional view of the local church’s call to spiritual salvation alone. Prophetic 
proclamation and Christian Education must motivate individuals and congregations to 
move beyond spirit-filled worship and evangelism that feeds the soul. It must engender 
an equally needed spirit-filled work that meets the political, economic, and social needs 


of justice in the daily lives of those in community. 


° Jersild and Johnson, 2. 
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It is not an either/or proposition to ponder, nor is it a matter of priority of one over 
the other. In 2 Corinthians 5:17-20, Paul authorizes the church to establish itself as an 
ambassador of Christ Jesus in this world. As such, the church is a conduit of God’s 
justice, righteousness, love, and redemption. The local church must establish itself with 
the glory and greatness of God. This happens in times of worship and praise. Conversely, 
yet equally crucial, it is disingenuous for the church to worship and praise God, while 
failing or refusing to work individually and congregationally to establish social justice 
within its local context in collaboration with and love for the marginalized, poor, and 
oppressed. 

This project challenges a wisdom that promotes personal and congregational piety 
that disconnects from personal and congregational responsibility toward social justice. It 
posits that an intentional revision in the local church, in particular the Black church, to a 
practical theology for social justice among clergy and laity leadership in Christian 
Education and proclamation (Practical Theology and Liberation Theology) will revive the 
social justice ethic as a main part of Christian praxis and foundation. Such a renewal can 
engender greater participation in church social justice programs and faith-based 
community organizing initiatives within local congregations. 

This study will present a model of ministry that conceptualizes the theory and 
practice of social justice in the pedagogical and proclamation practices of First Baptist 
Church. The words and actions of the eighth-century Hebrew prophets and Jesus the 
Christ in the Gospel of Luke will constitute the prime scriptural support. In so doing, the 


study will demonstrate a direct influence on current membership involvement and 
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support the development of ministry leaders and their personal participation in faith- 
based community organizing for social transformation. The focus lies in the confidence 
that the social critique of the classical eighth-century Hebrew prophets and the 
revolutionary politics of Jesus the Christ support the premise that the Word of God makes 
the case for the place of social justice in the church’s ethics, teaching, proclamation, and 
practices. 

Authentic prophetic preaching draws the Christian faith community into God’s 
reality. However, it is a reality which disturbs and disrupts the comfort and contentment 
with conventional wisdom and shallow existence.” Christian authors Sunderland and 
Shelp proposed a few years ago in their book, The Pastor as Prophet, the question of the 
nexus between prophetic and pastoral ministry must integrate into the life and ministry of 
each congregation. The prophetic ministry of pastors is not just an option; it is required as 
a vital characteristic of their role and identity.” Such a prophetic pedagogy will weave 
itself tightly into the fabric of Christian preaching and teaching. It is ill advised to limit 
matters of social justice to a consigned corner of ministry within a Christian 
congregation. To limit considerations of social and economic justice to a specific 
ministry within the church body, increases it chance of becoming limited in participants, 


scope and marginalized in power.° 


* J. Philip Wogaman, Speaking the Truth in Love: Prophetic Preaching to a Broken World 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1998), 3-4. 
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The classical eighth-century prophets, after allowance for social, contextual, and 
textual distortion, offer relevant moments of social justice as an inspiring resource for 
contemporary Christian proclamation and praxis within First Baptist Church. This 
understanding will develop largely from a critical examination of the ideologies and 
theologies of social justice in selected writings in the Biblical canon. The project will 
entail the development of a sermon series (proclamation) and a synchronized Sunday 
school curriculum (four Sunday school lessons) to aid in advancing the commitment of 
First Baptist Church toward an informed consciousness and active agent for social justice 
within Prince William County and beyond (praxis). 

There must be a growing awareness among Christians that the purpose of the 
church is not only to be a praying and worshipping community, but also to embrace the 
call as a “moral community as well whose mission embraces a careful evaluation of the 
moral life of society”.’ The objective is manifestation of a greater understanding of social 
justice, ministry dialogue, and innovative application within First Baptist Church’s 
actions in Prince William County, Manassas, and northern Virginia. 

The current perception of social-economic-political affairs (social system) within 
Manassas and Prince William County, Virginia, is wanting of comprehensive pragmatic 
concern and action on behalf of the marginalized segments within its border. There exists 
a need to rediscover the strong voice of the Christian church to unfold glimpses of God’s 
agenda of social justice as illustrated by the words and actions of the Hebrew prophet 


Amos in Amos 5:21-24 and Jesus the Christ in Luke 20:45-47. 


’ Jersild, 3. 
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The Word of God gives authority to the local church to speak and act out on 
matters of social justice tn an informed and passionate manner. The Word of God has 
much to say on the subject of social justice. The Christian church exists, in part, to 
transmit and actuate God’s agenda of social justice as delineated throughout the Biblical 
texts. In the past, First Baptist Church has attempted to address social justice through 
limited ministerial responsibility within the local body or eschew the topic altogether. 
Social justice, as a matter of program participation, became the onus of a particular 
ministry within the congregation. Mark Labberton, professor of preaching at Fuller 
Theological Seminary in Pasadena, California suggests a historical shift in the purpose of 
the church from an exclusive priestly perspective to the inclusion of a prophetic function 
of social justice. Professor Labberton argues that wide-ranging changes in today’s culture 
and generational priorities allow for broader engagement in issues of injustice. In the 
Black church, it is a reawakening of the value of social justice within the prophetic praxis 
of the church’s purpose. 

Social Media and greater public access to cyberspace networks has garnered 
faster and a more extensive exchange of information and ideas regarding human 
inequality, marginalization, and abuse of the poor locally and worldwide.* Although this 
may be true, the issue of social justice, according to Scripture, has always been an 
integral part of the ethics of the Christian church. Some pastors and churches give a sense 


of spiritualizing the meaning of “justice” and “righteousness” and intentionally or 
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unintentionally negate the practical responsibility and concrete practice of social justice 
in the ‘here and now’ in relationship within the church and local community. 

However, it has historically been the position of the Black church to acknowledge 
the import and mandate of social justice as an integral part of the church’s call to action. 
Scholar, author, and writing Editor Dale A. Johnson, in the book “Moral Issues & 


Christian Response” concludes: 


Church leadership always speaks to the church as well as for the church, helping 
to educate and sensitize the membership concerning the implications of Christian 
belief for a particular social issue. The responsibility of church leadership is to 
know and understand the factual data and then to draw out the implications of the 
Christian orientation to human life as they would apply to the issue. There may 
well be room for disagreement ... but at least the Christian community is being 
stimulated to think about its convictions in relation to an important issue in the 
society. 


It is the obligation of pastor and laity to crystallize a clear biblical mandate for social 
justice within the local Black church. 

When social justice becomes the import of a single ministry within the local 
congregation it limits the dialogue and discourse concerning social justice and, 
ultimately, forces a limited scope on such an important part of the Christian mission. 
Limitations of resources and commitment of any one ministry restricts a church’s 
potential outcomes and practices and leads to a de facto marginalization of matters 


concerning social justice.'° Despite resource limitations, First Baptist Church remains 
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obligated to God to engage in social justice within and beyond the walls of its 
congregation. The congregation is ripe to amplify its engagement in matters of social 
justice that confirms the nexus between humanity and God within its local context and 
beyond. The proclamation that emanates from the Christian pulpit, biblical studies, and 
practical ministry must act as a prophetic agent of God. Prophetic preaching would do 
well to engage the listener to embrace the prophetic appeal to link proclamation and 
praxis. It is the church’s proclamation and educational vision that determines and 
distinguishes what is important to a local congregation and its surrounding community. 
To be Christian is to be empowered and to empower others."! 

First Baptist Church is not without fertile ground upon which to yield a greater 
harvest of spiritual, cultural, and social transformation. There are a broad range of 
programs and organizations in which First Baptist Church actively engages. The church 
is a participant in a broad-based citizen’s organization known as V.O.I.C.E which is 
comprised of nearly fifty faith and non-profit organizations dedicated to making change 
on social justice issues such as affordable housing, dental care for low-income adults, and 
systematic immigration reform regarding matters of process and administration. In 
addition, First Baptist Church offers free weekly classroom space to a local non-profit 
organization known as BEACON for adult literacy. BEACON offers tuition-free classes 
for English as a second language, GED preparation, citizenship, basic literacy, and 
quarterly life-skills workshops. Internally, First Baptist Church administers an emergency 


assistance ministry that offers emergency financial assistance for qualified housing, food, 
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transportation, and medical needs within the congregation and local community. First 
Baptist Church has also created a feeding program (Barnabas Bread Basket) that offers 
free hot meals to the general public on Thursday afternoons, regardless of perceived 
need. Barnabas Bread Basket also administers a once-a-month dinner on the last 
Thursday of each month. 

In addition to funding Barnabas Bread Basket, First Baptist Church provides 
major financial and pastoral support for feeding programs in Guyana, South America 
(Sophia Presbyterian Church) and Monrovia, Liberia, West Africa (Restoration Baptist 
Ministries Community Nutritional Program). With the Guyana, South America feeding 
program, families receive a monthly allotment of staples (rice, corn, beans, flour) to assist 
families in this impoverish community. While First Baptist Church provides monies for 
the purchase of food, local pastors and church leadership handle the monthly 
administration and distribution. As a result of the Liberian feeding program, hundreds of 
children receive weekly meals to supplement an insufficient diet provided by struggling 
households living in abject poverty and insufficient governmental assistance. 

The voices and practical actions of pastor and people at First Baptist Church must 
be prophetic if they are to be authentic. Prophetic means the task in word and deed to 
awaken the Christian and congregation to its role and responsibility as a herald and 
proponent of the justice and righteousness agenda of the realm of God. Pastor, scholar, 
professor of homiletics at Ashland University, and author Dr. Marvin A. McMickle 
argues for the necessary connection between authenticity and prophetic action in the 


church. Dr. McMickle, in his book “Where Have All the Prophets Gone?” concludes: 
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Prophetic preaching is designed to motivate people to move beyond lifting up 

holy hands and begin to extend helping hands to those Jesus describes in Matthew 

25 as “the least of these.” It is not a matter of one over the other, nor is it a matter 

of one being more important than the other. Rather, it is a matter of seeing that 

one is really rmpossible without the other. We cannot serve God in this world of 
evil and corruption as we should unless we have a sense of the glory and 
greatness of God that is perfected in times of praise and worship. Similarly, we 
cannot sing “What a mighty God we serve” and then fail or refuse to work to 
establish a more humane and just society in the name of that mighty God.” 

A prophetic proclamation and praxis of clergy and laity within First Baptist 
Church offers a more complete and full witness of the Christian scriptures and will of 
God to world. As worship and praise are not ends in themselves to the plan of the church, 
authenticity requires attention to the church’s role of producing practical manifestations 
of its witness toward social justice. This is possible only if the whole congregation 
(clergy and laity) spiritually and practically engages in comprehending the biblical 
writings and narratives that support the goal of social justice. It becomes an intentional 
learning process. It is a systematic process of theological reflection of biblical texts 
concerning social justice. The goal is to reestablish the importance for a permanent 
revision of self-possibilities in Christ. This facilitates the personal translation of one’s 
awareness of the need for concrete participation and action that benefits the individual, 
congregation, and the local and global community." 

The clergy and laity leadership of First Baptist Church must struggle with 


questions and answers of how to stir thought and action, preaching and practical ministry 


into the whole of the congregation. The church validates its prophetic witness toward 
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God’s social justice, as supported by Scripture, by raising its internal value of social 
Justice within the practical mission and communal and internal works of social justice 
within the individual First Baptist Church congregant and the entire congregation. There 
is an opportunity to expand the Christian witness into the surrounding communities by 
increasing membership participation in social justice endeavors such as V.O.LC.E. 

James Childs poses numerous questions for the faithful. What discoveries abound 
about God’s social justice when pulpit and pew reclaim its prophetic voice? How must 
one execute the integration of matters of social justice into the message and actions of 
people? These are all relevant questions. Crucial to First Baptist Church’s prophetic 
understanding will be determining how does one teach faithfulness to biblical social 
justice within First Baptist Church? Is such a quest even necessary or even practically 
possible?“ 

A larger segment of First Baptist Church must struggle to understand its divine 
role of social consciousness to a rapidly expanding Prince William County and Manassas 

e 
community and civic authorities. It is deemed a struggle because it involves revealing and 
prioritizing the teachings and commandments before the church body in various Christian 
education settings and challenging them to live out those principles and practices in their 
daily lives. This rarely occurs without a struggle. The message of the prophets is a 
message that calls God’s people back to our original purpose as the people of God. Yet 
the Apostle Paul reminds us in Romans 7:15-23, we often must struggle to do the will of 


God. Few congregants are actively engaged in social justice endeavors (relative to the 
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church’s more than one thousand person membership). General pastor and laity dialogue 
within the congregation on matters of biblical justification for social justice reveals a lack 
of clear understanding on the biblical support of obligation toward social justice to the 
marginalized (beyond evangelistic proselytizing and non-political ministry endeavors like 
feeding and clothing programs). When requested by clergy and laity leadership to 
actively participate beyond attendance at large actions, nearly the entire congregation 
fails to offer up themselves to active partnership and participation. The clergy of First 
Baptist Church, in the last ten years, rarely preaches the message of the eighth-century 
Hebrew prophets. Being located just outside Washington, D.C., the church sits in the 
shadows of recent socio-political and public debates concerning healthcare and other 
forms of assistance to the poor and marginalized in this nation. 

There is a cacophony of moral vision for the local community these last few 
years, especially with the establishment of the faith-based social justice organization 
V.O.LC.E. First Baptist Church is a member within the V.O.I.C.E. organization. Public 
discourse concerning careful attention to the plight of the marginalized often leads to 
dispute concerning the breadth and definition of human relationship as neighbors and 
fellow citizens. Through V.O.I.C.E.’s organizing efforts, dialogue with county leadership 
often clarifies that the plight of the oppressed in Prince William County communities is 
becoming more dismissive. Since 2008, clergy and laity leadership within Manassas and 
Prince William County congregations that participate in V.O.I.C.E. have repeatedly 


approached County leadership for greater governmental financial and political support of 


WD 


greater affordable housing and dental care for low-income residents. The response is 
often dismissive to the requesting clergy and laity leadership. 

In 2009, during a normal county board meeting, the Prince William County Board 
of Supervisors attempted to remove all language referencing affordable housing from the 
county’s comprehensive planning document, a document that sets the vision for the next 
twenty-five years of county planning, expansion, and priority. The V.O.I.C.E. 
organization was able to obtain the document in advance of a final vote and was present 
to object to the wholesale deletion of language that offers governmental support and 
planning for affordable housing. Due to the efforts of V.O.LC.E., the affordable housing 
language remained in the comprehensive planning document for Prince William County. 

A misunderstanding or lack of understanding of the prophetic function of the 
church body in its faith obligation to act as an agent of social justice can be detrimental to 
the local congregation and community. It becomes detrimental to the local congregation 
in that it may limit the full potential to champion and challenge social, political, and 
economic injustices of government, business, and faith communities upon the poor, 
marginalized, and oppressed in its community. It disencumbers the individual Christian 
and congregation’s biblical obligation toward social justice. This lowers the internal 
conscious value of social justice within the individual. Once the individual is isolated 
from the obligation, its natural movement is to injure the larger Christian community 
obligation toward social justice. This must change! Community Organizer Saul Alinsky 


concludes: 
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The basic requirement for the understanding of the politics of change is to 
recognize the world as it is....It is a world not of angels but of angles, where men 
speak of moral principles but act on power principles; a world where we are 
always moral and our enemies always immoral; a world where “reconciliation: 
means that when one side gets the power and the other side get reconciled to it, 
then we have reconciliation.’ 

According to the 2010 Census, Prince William County, Virginia has 402,002 
residents.'° The County government recently released an annual report in which Prince 
William County was rated as one of the nation’s premier communities.’’ Although the 
report identifies the county as such, the ratings are confirmed by third parties. The report 
attributes the accolades to dedication to government leadership in pursuing job growth, 
community development, and sound financial management. Although Prince William 
county government leaders have made strides in improving conditions within the county, 
the unemployment rate remains unusually high among the marginalized and poor within 
the county. In poorer economic pockets of the county, educational test scores continue to 
lag and incidences of youth and gang violence remain high. Although more affordable 
housing units are needed in the region, the number of affordable housing units on the 


market, or being developed remain static at best or shrinking in comparison to the 


growing need within the county." 


'° Alinsky, 12-13. 


'® Prince William County Government. Prince William County Current and Proposed Election 
Districts: 2010 Demographic Characteristics. Document Library, accessed May 5, 2011, 
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Homelessness is pervasive and increasing in the Prince William County and 
Manassas area. Although benevolent giving has risen within the faith and philanthropic 
community, the local homeless shelters and food banks have seen an exponential rise in 
need and those in need.'” Furthermore, there is a clear under-representation of African- 
American, Hispanic, Asian, and lower-income groups within the power structures that 
guide economic, educational, political, and community policies. Although Prince William 
County is a minority-majority population, no persons of color have ever served on the 
governing Board of Supervisors. Attempts to address social justice concerns with the 
Prince William County governing Board of Supervisors has yielded little impact or 
redress of concerns. 

The response of governmental leadership is the usual and unpersuasive excuse of 
shrinking budgets. The bond-rating agency of the County garners greater attention than 
the lack of bread and healthcare for the very citizens it presumes to care and govern. 
There is negligible effectual discourse for compassionate care for the marginalized. 

Efforts to engage governmental and business sectors of local society in effectual 
dialogue for substantive and long-term change in policy and practice are largely 
unproductive. Cooperative engagement by leaders and laity within the faith community 
has been paltry at best. One could conclude that many local clergy, by their practices, 
believe the purpose of clergy and the church is to remain largely priestly in form and 
function. Clergy focus primarily on the importance of individual godly living, worship, 
and events that address the spiritual needs of its congregants. The priestly function is a 


Prince William County Government, Human Services Strategic Plan Task Force, accessed 
December 30, 2011, http:/www.pwcgov.org/doclibrary/PDF/009286.pdf. 
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vital function of the Christian church, yet it must not neglect its prophetic function as an 
agent of change for biblical justice. This retains the high value for social justice as a core 
value within the practices of the congregation. If a greater segment of the faith 
community, in particular First Baptist Church, can be encouraged to engage in matters of 
social justice, and if the value of social justice, supported by Christian scriptures, within 
the consciousness of the congregation can be raised, First Baptist Church, Prince William 
County, and Manassas will be the better for it. In 2004, researcher Sandra Barnes 
published an article in the journal Social Problems entitled “Priestly and Prophetic 
Influences on Black Church Social Services” that echoes these sentiments on priestly and 
prophetic influence. “A prophetic function suggests that, just as a religious conversion 
should alter one’s personal life, such a change may be questioned if not accompanied by 
the desire and willingness to mobilize collectively to affect societal improvements or 
serve as an agent of resistance and protest.”~° 

Former Professor of Christian Ethics at Wesley Theological Seminary in 
Washington, D.C., and currently Senior Minister at Foundry United Methodist Church in 
Washington, D.C., J. Philip Wogaman says in his book Speaking the Truth in Love that, 
“[t]o be prophetic is not necessarily to be adversarial, or even controversial.’””' The word 
prophet, in its Greek form, refers to a person who speaks on behalf of another. 
Furthermore, in the Hebrew tradition, a prophet is one who speaks for God. The prophet 


has a call and commission by which to grasp and deliver the message God intends. 


*’ Barnes, Priestly and Prophetic Influences, 202-221. 
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Through a prophet, the people obtain a divine view into the reality of God, a reality that 


shapes and directs Christian existence. 


Biblical Foundation 


Social and economic injustice is a major problem within the United States. 
Throughout this nation, families are struggling to find decent and affordable housing and 
healthcare. Parents are working at jobs that do not provide livable wages and often find 
they are unable to satisfy their families’ basic needs for food, clothing, healthcare, and 
shelter. Karen Olson, President of Family Promise, states that “the root causes of poverty 
persist: jobs that don’t pay a living wage; housing that is inadequate, unsafe, or priced out 
of reach; and the lack of quality healthcare, childcare, and education.’””” The 2011 
protests on Wall Street and across the nation offer glaring examples of discontent and 
disgust with an unjust system. As the privileged offer polemics on the benefits and 
bonuses of a quality education, those living in poor communities are struggling to learn in 
overcrowded classrooms with outdated facilities and textbooks. 

In light of these intolerable realities, what has been the recent response of the 
twenty-first century Christian church and, in particular, prophetic pastoral ministry? All 
too often, the church remains soft spoken or mute on matters of social justice in their 


respective communities and within the United States as a whole. Effective addressing of 


** Karen Olson, “Preface,” in Just Preaching: Prophetic Voices for Economic Justice, ed. 
Andre’Resner (St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 2003), xvii. 
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these ills requires a pastoral ministry that is prophetic in nature, instruction, and 
expression. 

Christian ministry correlates to its prophetic and pastoral functions. 
Unfortunately, these functions have become two independent movements with neither 
informing the other.”? Prophecy, as defined by the New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, means “to speak for or on behalf of someone.””* Pastoral ministry more readily 
defines the administrative, care, counseling, and programmatic aspects of Christian 
ministry among clergy and laity. In order to be true to their mission and effective in their 
mandate, twenty-first century pastors need to bring clarity, through scriptural support, to 
the relationship between Christian faith and social justice. Pastoral functions of clergy 
and laity focus on the spiritual dimensions of religious life, while prophetic functions of 
clergy and laity address the need for equality and fairness in economic and political 
empowerment.” This should facilitate a greater integration and empowerment in 
addressing and creating transformational change against socio-economic injustices in 
local communities. The words of the prophets and their prophetic literature throughout 
the Christian Bible are replete with suggestiveness and social teaching for the twenty-first 
century. 

In the eighth century B.C.E., the Hebrew prophets Amos, Micah, Hosea, and 


Isaiah all proclaimed God’s discontent with those that would disconnect their personal 


* Shelp and Sunderland, 8. 
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piety from any personal responsibility for giving voice and efforts to transform socio- 


economic injustices to a more just social order. 


Seek the Lord and live, or he will sweep through the house of Joseph like a fire; it 
will devour and Bethel will have no one to quench it. You who turn justice into 
bitterness and cast righteousness to the ground ... I hate, I despise your religious 
feasts; I cannot stand your assemblies. Even though you bring me burnt offerings 
and grain offerings, I will not accept them. Though you bring choice fellowship 
offerings, I will have no regard for them. Away with the noise of your songs! I 
will not listen to the music of your harps. But let justice roll on like a river, 


righteousness like a never-failing stream. 
Amos 5:6-7; 21-24 


No matter how much you pray, I won’t listen. You are too violent. Wash 
yourselves clean! I am disgusted with your filthy deeds. Stop doing wrong and 
learn to live right. See that justice is done. Defend widows and orphans and help 
those in need. 

Isaiah 1:15-17 Contemporary English Version 


The Lord God has told us what is right and what he demands: “See that justice is 
done, let mercy be your first concern, and humbly obey your God.” ... You store 
up stolen treasures and use dishonest scales. But I, the Lord, will punish you for 
cheating with weights and with measures. You rich people are violent, and 
everyone tells lies. 

Micah 6:8, 10-12 Contemporary English Version 


But you must return to your God; maintain love and justice, and wait for your 
God always. The merchant uses dishonest scales and loves to defraud. Ephraim 
boasts, “I am very rich; I have become wealthy. With all my wealth they will not 
find in me any iniquity or sin.” 

Hosea 12:6-8 


For the Hebrew Bible, pastor, author, Hebrew scholar and associate professor of 


Hebrew Bible, Dr. Jerome Clayton Ross declares function as the principal measure of 
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existence and relationship as the primary foundation of that existence.”° In order to 
undertake the task of confronting social justice concerns, the pastor must engage in a 
ministry that is both prophetic and pastoral in nature and expression. It must be a 
prophetic ministry that informs the purpose and lives of its community of faith, who find 
themselves full of concern for the world. 

One of the functions of the Christian church is to act as a moral agent of God in 
the execution and proclamation of God’s justice and righteousness in the world. The 
church is to operate as the working power of God in the world. Therefore, the faith of 
Christianity and the command of Scripture are the driving forces behind opposition 
against socio-political oppression in America. The presence of social oppression and 
injustice in the local community or world provokes a Christian faith response for justice. 
The Scriptures teach us that the significance of action undertaken by Christians for social 
justice fulfills the act of affirming God’s love of humanity and the desire for the common 
good in community. It is therefore allowable to define justice as the pursuit and 
adherence to acts and systems that affirm God’s righteousness and love of humanity and 


the desire for the good of community. Jesus offers this lesson to an expert in the Law of 


°Ross, 155. 
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Moses desiring to know how to have eternal life. 


An expert in the Law of Moses stood up and asked Jesus a question to see what he 
would say. “Teacher,” he asked, “what must I do to have eternal life?” Jesus 
answered, “What is written in the Scriptures? How do you understand them?” The 
man replied, “The Scriptures say, ‘Love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
soul, strength, and mind.’ They also say, ‘Love your neighbors as much as you 
love yourself.’” Jesus said, “You have given the right answer. If you do this, you 
will have eternal life.” 
Luke 10:25-28 Contemporary English Version 
In the New Testament, the Greek word [dikaiosyné] (justice) is often translated as 
righteousness rather than justice. Social justice is, therefore, proper relationship to others 
and God. 

If this is true, is social justice one of the moral virtues imperative for Christians to 
practice?’’ The scriptures from the eighth-century prophets and Jesus the Christ support 
an affirmative response to the question. People with moral sensitivity recognize that these 
acts of injustice are inherently unfair because they place certain groups at economic or 
social disadvantage. Such activity, like predatory lending practices, lack of access to 
affordable healthcare, inadequate affordable housing, biased judicial sentencing 
standards, racial discriminatory hiring practices, primary education disparities, etc., 
prevent people from having equal access to basic conditions for life.*® This is also known 


as distributive or procedural justice. Biblical treatments of justice often challenge 


inequitable distributions of goods (social and economic) on behalf of the poor or other 
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disadvantaged persons. God becomes the defender who will hear the cry of the lowly and 
oppressed and rescue them (Luke 1:47-55).°’ 

The word injustice often implies illegal acts that deprive people of their rights. 
However, many unjust acts in the present age are legal since the present structure of 
society allows them to exist.*’ This type of injustice, such as payday lending practices, 
paying unlivable wages, denial of voting rights, and lack of available jobs in poor 
communities is alive and thriving in the United States. These are categorized as systemic 
or institutional injustices. God becomes the judge and prosecutor of such oppressive 
systems (Amos 5:7-15). The structure of American society favors the wealthy and places 
the poor at a disadvantage. Some of the rich hold political, economic, or social power and 
then fail to protect individual and fundamental rights prescribed by law and community 
ethical standards. This results in the establishment of unfair control over structures of 
society that can be, and are, manipulated to benefit the rich, and inevitably, make life 
more difficult for the poor and powerless. For example, the rich often exert undue 
influence on the way tax money is spent. The poor pay as much sales tax on items bought 
as the wealthy. Yet, the rich have the power to insure that this tax is spent on items that 
benefit their agenda, rather than on programs that benefit the underserved.” 

In the United States, social injustice is often the result of racial or ethnic 


discrimination. The treatment of African Americans and other people of color are 


*’ Pheme Perkins, “J ustice, NT,” in The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 3 
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unequal to whites in many pockets of American society. The economically poor seem 
systemically trapped in perpetual poverty and remain disadvantaged. Some wealthy and 
powerful businesses display patterns, practices, and propensities that allow unjust 
conditions to continue and become the norm for their business practices thereby 
influencing accepted industry practices. Author and pastor Timothy Keller has 
commented in his book Generous Justice that businesses should not squeeze every penny 
of profit out of their businesses for themselves while charging the highest possible fees 
and prices to customers and paying the lowest possible wages to workers. Such practices 
fall under the guise of God’s injustice as proclaimed through the eighth-century Hebrew 
prophet Amos (Amos 4:1). 

Pastors who wish to empower their congregations towards greater engagement in 
matters of social and economic justice in the twenty-first century would do well to 
prioritize prophetic preaching and teaching. They would identify with points of reference 
from both the Old and New Testaments of the Christian canon. However, reading the 
Bible is not enough. Pastors must seek to hear the witness of the Bible and search for 
ways to interpret the timeless truths for their generation. 

The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible defines justice as having to do with 
impartial arbitration, equitable treatment, or adherence to an ideal of what is right.” 
Justice focuses on the highest values of a right relationship to God and to others. In 


relation to specific social, economic, and matters of faith, justice (the Hebrew word ts 


*? Harold V. Bennett, “Justice, OT,” in The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, ed. 
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mishpat) means ordinance or regulation. God’s ordinances and regulations often 
exemplify God’s desire to care for and maintain a just relationship with God’s people 
Israel and forgiving them of their sins (Exodus 15:25; Leviticus 5:10; Numbers 15:24: 
and Deuteronomy 6:1). Justice concerns non-biased judicial decisions and impartiality 
about an issue in a legal proceeding.*? The New Testament uses the word in the ethical 
sense of character and conduct. Biblical concerns of justice challenge inequitable 
distributions of goods and demands greater government investment in healthcare.** 

You could argue that the problem in our world is not that people do not know they 
should share with others. The real problem lies in a lack of biblical understanding and 
biblical motivation to do the just and righteous thing as a Christian. Liberation 
Theologian, pastor, scholar, and author J. Deotis Roberts agrees with this assumption. Dr. 
Roberts declares that it is through the church’s mission and ministry that God’s purpose 


and plan occur on earth. There is a need to comprehend the full relationship of Christ and 


the Church, in relation to its ministry mandate.” 


While his ministry included the “least of these,” he also challenged the “greatest 
of these” whenever humans were being treated as nonpersons. The ministry of 
Jesus was personal, social, and public —it was holistic in the most comprehensive 
sense. Another way of stating this is that the ministry of Jesus was priestly, 
prophetic, and public.*° 
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It is the call of all within the corpus of the Church to confront the prophetic 
witness of the Bible and reassess our own views about oppression and political 
exploitation for real practice in the real world. The authentic witness of the Gospel 
toward social justice releases the efforts and energies of the entire faith community to 
transform the world in which they live. The acceptance of God’s word concerning social 
justice, if it is sincere, must include an obedient submission to what the word demands.°’ 

Social justice is neither a new concept nor a new movement of God. We identify 
the first five books of the Hebrew Bible, collectively, as the Torah.*® Torah is a Hebrew 
word meaning instruction, teaching and law.”” It includes a host of laws that regulate the 
everyday lives and social relationships of the people of Israel. These laws are organized 
in concentrated passages (Exodus 21:1-23:9; Leviticus 19:1-37; Numbers 35:1-36:13; 
Deuteronomy 19:1-22:30).”° The nation compiled the laws as a part of the covenant 
relationship. 

During the emergence of the Israelite community, establishment of its monarchy, 
and through the early centuries of the new Christian faith, political centralization and 
economic intensification became normative. The Hebrew Bible’s ethical undertones of 
Justice and injustice flow throughout the Old and New Testaments. These undercurrents 
are the ground water sources that feed the social roots of the prophetic voices and 
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traditions on matters of social justice. In the book of Deuteronomy, Moses provides a 
vision of economic and social justice for the Jewish people. Moses’ exhortation in 
Deuteronomy 15 looks negatively upon corruption by the wealthy and powerful within 
Hebrew society. Moses exhorts the Israelites to condemn corruption by the wealthy and 
powerful and to look kindly upon the poor. While discussing the year of cancelling debts, 
Moses declares in Deuteronomy 15:7-8 that if there is a poor man among your brothers in 
any of the towns of the lands that the Lord your God 1s giving you, do not be hardhearted 
or tightfisted toward your brother. Rather be openhanded and freely lend him whatever he 
needs. The text is a reminder to persons of power that those in positions of power and 
wealth must possess a component of living out one’s faith that will establish or maintain 
a just society and relationship with God.*' The idea of human dignity flows from the 
Hebrew biblical word achikha (your brother). By attempting to distance ourselves from 
artificial and false barriers of human dignity, Rabbi Jill Jacobs declares in her book, 
There Shall Be No Needy, that “seeing each poor person as our sibling cuts through any 
attempts to separate ourselves from him or her.” 

In fact, Deuteronomy 15 offers up a programmatic vision of economic justice 
with a destination that severely lessens the poverty within Hebrew society. It shrinks the 
economic gap between the wealthy and the poor. Jewish congregants engaged in social 


action or social justice often describe their work using the terms tikkun olam (fixing the 
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world), tzedek (justice), and “prophetic Judaism.”*’ These real world actions incorporate 
direct and indirect actions (service projects as well as political action and philanthropic 


practices). 


The biblical prophets have long been favorites of Jewish social justice initiatives, 
and with good reason: the prophets remind the Jewish people of their 
responsibility to the poor and the vulnerable. Amos’s call to “let justice roll down 

like water; righteousness like a mighty stream” (Amos 5:24) has become a 

rallying cry of both Jewish and Christian justice movements.”* 

Yet, Harold Bennett, assistant professor of religion at Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and author of Injustice Made Legal, argues for another view within the 
legal codes. Bennett posits that critical analysis of the legal codes within the Hebrew 
Bible deserves greater attention due to injustices toward the poor found within the codes 
themselves. The wording of Deuteronomy 16:19 to not pervert justice or show partiality 
is characteristic of prohibitions in the Torah. The text offers a legal injunction against 
showing favoritism or taking bribes. To render a biased judicial decision is to offer 
preferential treatment to the one offering the bribe (inferred as the rich in the biblical 
text). It is the intentional perpetration of injustice against the poor. They (the poor) seek 


proper redress of grievances by the courts system of Israel.”° In some of the legal 


injunctions of the Hebrew Bible (particularly within the Deuteronomic Code), certain 
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laws are written to advantage ruling groups within the Israelite community.” For 
example, Bennett argues that certain regulations concerning the location of distribution of 
benefits for the almana, ger, and yatom (widows, strangers, and orphans) made access to 
such resources by the socially and economically vulnerable problematic (Deuteronomy 
14:22-29).*’ The requirement to travel to the site for the presentation and consumption 
was problematic. Poorer farmers and herders did not possess the resources to make such 
an annual pilgrimage. The official cites were not in proximity to villages or cities. Yet the 
Code offered no exceptions.”® 

Religious scholar and Professor of Religion Hemchand Gossai argues another 
view both somewhat different and somewhat similar to Jacobs and Bennett. The Torah’s 
role and function is defined in the proclamation of the Hebrew prophets. The 
proclamation of the eighth-century Hebrew prophets offer insights into the final reading 
and understanding of the Torah, as they speak God’s pronouncements and judgments 
upon God’s people. Often, the actual text of the Torah is not explicitly mentioned in the 
prophetic proclamation, but scholars agree that the prophet’s audience would have been 
familiar with the transgressions of the Torah being inferred by the prophet’s words 
(Amos 4:1-5). Gossai argues against reading the eighth-century Hebrew prophets as 


being concerned with the social legislation of the Torah; whether it was for just or unjust 


intentions is irrelevant. The real question concerns the purpose of the prophetic 
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proclamation. It is here that Gossai agrees somewhat with both Jacobs and Bennett. The 
role and function of the eighth-century Hebrew prophets was not to reform Israel, but to 
offer God’s judgment and reason for the guilty verdict. Calling the eighth-century 
Hebrew prophets reformers would be in error. “Reformation by its nature involves 
elements both of the old and the new. ...[I]t is apparent that the eighth-century prophets 
were not inclined in this specific direction....[T]here is no indication that the prophets 
were called to reform. ””” 

Gossai argues the prophets were not reformers, traditionalists, revolutionaries, 
Yahwists, or ethicists. Although there is disagreement as to whether the prophets were 
reformers, it is clear they shared some common elements in their messages— 
righteousness and justice. It is the shared direction of the message and messenger to focus 
upon the intrinsic ties to the relationship of Yahweh and people. “The prophet remains 
fundamentally a messenger who proclaims and interprets Yahweh’s word in the light of 
the situation in which he finds himself.”’° The prophets’ critique of social injustice binds 
them together. It is the obvious corruption of those authorized with the responsibility to 
care and defend the poor and disenfranchised that garner the focus of the words of the 
prophet. Therefore, righteousness and justice work in tandem toward the divine call of 
social justice. 

The eighth-century Hebrew prophet Amos makes the connection between social 


injustices and the hypocritical temple activity of the powerful and wealthy. Those 
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involved in temple activity are the very same persons responsible for the injustices 
against the poor. Their false validation through temple worship will not overcome their 


°°! The prophet’s critiques cover aspects of social, economic 


“means of self-indulgence. 
and religious life that leads to a broken relationship with the divine. The presence of 
righteousness and justice serve as reminders of the elements God declares necessary for 
life. Biblical scholar James Ward states, one could not worship God without an active 
commitment to the welfare of others.>” 

Now, the Christian church defines its message and mission through its core 
framing and practices of discipleship: preaching and teaching. We consign other matters 
to the agenda of particular ministries within the church, but as H. Beecher Hicks, Jr. has 
said, the power of “pastoral ministry should be measured by the paradigms set forth in the 
Word of God and in the ministry of Jesus Christ.” 

The Christian church is empowered when the prophetic Word of God is able to 
course through the hearts and minds of the entire congregation. This occurs most often 
during Sunday preaching and teaching times. When God’s justice and our call to seek it 
are missing from the message, the church does itself a disservice. The more we 
understand the concern for social and economic justice and its connection to the promises 


of God in Jesus the Christ, the more it will be present in the preachers’ proclamation and 


prominent in the congregational mission of every member. Regardless of a church’s size, 
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demographics, resources, or location, all Christian congregations have the mission of 
making justice a lived priority of the congregation. However, how do we incorporate 
social and economic justice concerns into the basic Christian message?” The bible is full 
of biblical texts with a persuasive argument for contemporary Christianity’s focus upon 
social and economic justice. It has something to say on the subject of social and 
economic justice that is meaningful and worth hearing in the twenty-first century. In the 
twentieth century, Christians have often engaged in fights against social injustice through 
the inspiring words of the prophets and teachings of Jesus.°’ The judgments and rejection 
rendered by God upon temple worship in Bethel by the wealthy who approach the altars 
under false pretenses of adherence to God’s laws of justice (Amos 3:13-15) remind us of 
the consequences of refusing to adhere to God’s call for the Christian church to make 
social justice a lived priority. 

It is not clear today whether the Church seems convinced that moral and ethical 
equality are essential to social justice. Occasionally, culture will show an awareness of 
the issue by acknowledging an imbalance of justice. However, more often than not those 
with power to affect positive change ignore the call for social justice. The church must 
believe that God has an intention of justice for society. It must turn for support to the 
Bible, with its passionate words against oppression and in favor of care for the oppressed, 


powerless, and poor.*° Therefore, it is the purpose of prophetic preacher to encourage the 
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local congregation to work out its soul salvation, individually and corporately. It is a 
social and economic justice for everyday life, community, mission, and ministry. They 
must believe this, if it isto remain relevant and resistant to systems of social and 
economic injustice in and outside the congregation.”’ This might seem to say that the 
Hebrew Bible holds little value in informing the modern church. Yet, there is continual 
dialogue between the past and present word of God. What often hinders dialogue with the 
Hebrew Bible is not the different culture and time difference; it is our ethical position 
apart from the social oppressed and poor. Nevertheless, the cultural distance of the 
Hebrew Bible has never been a problem. Walter Brueggemann said the radical faith of 
ancient Israel as voiced through the prophets, continues in our own time as a particular, 
concrete, and essential claim about power, money, goods, access.”® 

The Hebrew Bible is the Word of God spoken with a purpose that benefits beyond 
its initial writers and hearers. God has commissioned the Hebrew prophets to be the 
social critic of society’s moral standards in the Hebrew Bible. Central to the ideology of 
justice in the Hebrew Bible, is that God acts to establish or preserve justice and 
righteousness through the Hebrew prophets.”” 

The prophetic witness concerning the social witness of God in the Bible covers 
hundreds of years. This writing will examine two of those witnesses (the prophet Amos 


and Jesus the Christ as presented in the Gospel of Luke). The issue of social justice is a 
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theme in most parts of the Hebrew Bible. However, the issue speaks clearly through the 


Hebrew prophet Amos of the eighth-century B.C.E. 


The Prophet Amos 

Amos is the focus of the eighth-century prophets due to the almost unanimous 
agreement that the book of Amos is the earliest of the prophetic books. For this reason, 
the book garners significant review by modern scholars as an important turning point in 
the history of the religion of Israel. The book garners attention for its power of language 
and concern for the oppressed.” 

The prophet Amos provides an excellent example of how to communicate God’s 
judgment of behavior that God deems unjust. Amos called the nation back to its ancient 
religious traditions in the Torah and introduced new tdeas that called for a transformation 
of the way his audience thought about God and their relationship to him.°! Amos displays 
an acute awareness of how the economic priorities of the few were replacing the ethical 
values rooted in the faith community.°” 

The nine chapters of the book of Amos present an array of judgment speeches, 


visions, doxologies, admonitions, laments, a brief narrative, and concluding promises of 
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salvation.°’Looking at the book of Amos as a whole, it is dominated by three series of 
announcements: the oracles against the nations in 1:3-2:16, the five warning judgments in 
4:6-12, and the series of visions in chapters seven through nine. Much of the book of 
Amos consists of judgment oracles against Israel, primarily for the oppression of the 
poor. In the oracles, Amos delivers a clear message that, after due warning, God will 
destroy the kingdom of Israel for its sins, primarily for social injustice.®* The future 
seems grim for eighth-century B.C.E. Israel. Yet, Amos declares that oppression of the 
weak and poor by the powerful is under the judgment of God. Amos attacks the patriotic, 
pious, and callous response among the elite classes to the oppression of the marginalized 
during the prosperous reign of Jeroboam II. The wealthy, with governmental and judicial 
collusion, were systematically confiscating the land of the poor, widows, and oppressed 
in order to appease their lavish and unjust style of living.°° Although the criticisms 
offered by Amos act as a paradigm for all eighth-century B.C.E. prophets,°° Amos’ 
encounter with God is the driving force behind his proclamations.°’ 

Amos did not proclaim political revolution on behalf of the poor, although it 


would be a fair assumption that the poor appreciated Amos’ criticisms of the injustices 
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railed against them.°* God tells the prophet to announce the threat of exile and explain it. 
Explaining it means, “...the Sovereign Lord has spoken—who can but prophesy?” (Amos 
3:8) Identified as the elect of God in Scripture, Israel must exemplify the blessings and 
obedience of God to other nations (Amos 3:2). Failure to fulfill the covenant relationship 
with God invites God’s judgment of rejection as the favored child. God admits it is Israel 
who will end (Amos 8:2), but their failure means something new will have to be done.°” 
This is the opening message of the prophet during the reigns of Uzziah and 
Jeroboam. Before Amos became a prophet, he was a shepherd and one who cared for 
sycamore figs. The word shepherd (wqd) in this text refers to one who manages 
shepherds. It was argued that Amos probably had what we would call today a middle- 
class job, so he was not a poor peasant. ’” Amos is issuing a call to Israel to recognize that 
its demise is due to a failure to do justice. Amos grieved over the lack of social 
relationships within the nation governed by the covenant and laws of Israel. As a nation 
surrounded by Near East nations and their religious practices, Israel ceased from 
following the principle of justice and care for the weak to a much more selfish and unjust 
approach.’’ Although Amos never explicitly quotes from the law, it assumed the 


violations have to do with God’s law as delineated in Deuteronomy 15. It is a crime, 
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Amos implies, and as with any crime, there is usually a victim.” In Amos 4, the prophet 
reveals the essence of God’s indictment, judgment and demand to Israel. Amos condemns 
many of the wealthy of Northern Israel who oppress the poor and crush the needy. The 
women of Bashan have placed excessive and incessant demands upon their husbands to 
provide more luxuries in which to indulge their festivities. However, their economic 
requests were impoverishing the poor. Amos describes such unrighteous women as “cows 
of Bashan. Hear this word, you cows of Bashan on Mount Samaria, you women who 
oppress the poor and crush the needy” (Amos 4:1). It is a repetitive nature of oppressive 
and exploitive actions against the poor of the land.” The prophet offers a satirical 
invitation for the people regarding the rituals and customs of worship. He takes the 
mandate to worship and uses it as an indictment against the people in order to 
demonstrate the sins of the Israelites. The elements of a covenantal relationship with God 
and the community of God became a spectacle of self-satisfaction.”” 

Amos singles out two of the major ritual sites in northern Israel, Bethel, and 
Gilgal. The people received invitations to come to their favorite worship centers in order 
to sin and to transgress even more. Having raised the arrogance of the people’s patriotic 
sign, by recalling their chosen status by God, Amos takes the same train of thought and 


reverses the fortunes of the nation by reminding the people of Israel that privileged status 
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requires accountability before God.” Amos sarcastically derides the unjust wealthy, who 
are oppressing the poor and needy, to continue in their false display of piety, for he 
knows their true purpose is self-satisfaction and not true worship. ’° The prophet is not 
berating the wealthy for practicing their customary rituals; nor is the prophet accusing 
them of offering legitimate sacrifices or of being involved in idol worship. Amos is 
declaring that the more zealous they are in performing the rituals, the more they will 
continue to offend and transgress against their neighbor, and more importantly, against 
God. 

Amos conveys that the essence of God’s demand is not exclusively in attendance 
of religious rituals, but in the moral and ethical spheres of life. Whereas Samuel 
demanded the “primacy of obedience” over sacrifice (1 Samuel 15:22), Amos stresses the 
“primacy of morality.”’’ Worship and ritual are means, whereas justice and righteousness 
are ends. God requires devotion to social and economic justice more than simple 
devotions. God seeks right and righteousness more than rites and rituals. 

Amos issues a lament to the house of Israel in Amos 5. The prophet denounces 
the worship centers of Bethel and Gilgal. This speaks against the sacrifices offered in 


Amos 4: 
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Go to Bethel and sin; go to Gilgal and sin yet more. Bring your sacrifices every 
morning, your tithes every three years. Burn leavened bread as a thank offering 
and brag about your freewill offerings—boast about them, you Israelites, for this 


is what you love to do,” declares the Sovereign Lord. 
Amos 4:4-5 


Amos implies the people are not truly seeking or worshiping God at the temples; 
therefore, God will not accept their sacrifices or music of worship.’* God beckons Israel 
to seek God and thereby live, even in the face of certain exile. Exile is simply another 
word for death. Amos ts calling for the destruction of Israel and its sanctuaries. 
Nevertheless, Amos 5:4-6 presents a ray of hope. There has been no issuance of a final 
death certificate. Amos exhorts the people to seek the Lord and live.” It is a message of 


moral demand in the use of two words: justice and righteousness. 


Seek the Lord and live, or he will sweep through the house of Joseph like a fire; it 
will devour and Bethel will have no one to quench it. You who turn justice into 
bitterness and cast righteousness to the ground...I hate, I despise your religious 
feasts; I cannot stand your assemblies. Even though you bring me burnt offerings 
and grain offerings, I will not accept them. Though you bring choice fellowship 
offerings, I will have no regard for them. Away with the noise of your songs! I 
will not listen to the music of your harps. But let justice roll on like a river, 


righteousness like a never-fatling stream. 
Amos 5:6-7; 21-24 


The literal Hebrew translation of Amos 5:7 reads “those who turn justice to 
wormwood and cast down righteousness to earth.”*° It introduces two key words: justice 


and righteousness. They occur together here and in Amos 5:24 and 6:12. Their usage 
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infers a call for social justice. It is a call to eliminate oppression and exploitation. 
Righteousness concerns God’s right standards of life for Israel. Justice is the realization 
of those standards.*’ It is a matter of debate as to whether the prophet, in Amos 5:6-7, is 
offering genuine hope to a condemned nation or simply encouraging the small remnant 
that will remain after exile.*’ It may simply function as an explanation for God’s 
judgment or encouragement for the remnant to remain faithful to God and God’s 
righteousness. 

Through the message of the prophet, God delineates the proper divine~human 
relationship. The proper divine—human relationship shows up in a correct human—to— 
human relationship. Amos 5:24 says, “let justice roll on like a river, righteousness like a 
never-failing stream!” As a shepherd herder, Amos draws upon the imagery of the open 
country and likens his demand for never-failing justice and righteousness to a riverbed 
that never fails.*° 

The prophet’s words consistently allude to religious values. The exploitative 
mechanisms that permit a rich high-class standard of living, as opposed to the expanding 
poor standard of living for the marginalized, constituted a rejection of the faith 
community’s obligations and devotion to God’s ethics of justice. The dilemma of social 
and economic injustice is more than an economic problem. It is a religious problem of 


maintaining a practiced commitment to the standards of ethics as given by God for the 
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community of God (privately and publicly). The powerful indictments of the oppressors 


in Amos continue to inspire those concerned for the rights of the poor and oppressed. 


The presence of righteousness and justice in Amos 5:24 serve as a clear reminder 

of the elements which are necessary for life, seen alongside the emptiness of the 

cultic rituals. One could not worship God truly without an active commitment to 
the welfare of others. It is precisely this failure which is being criticized in Amos 

5:21-24." 

The passages in Amos 5 read as a denunciation of abuses. Such abuses by God’s 
people continue to this present day. The oppressed readers of Amos can and do find in 
the book a voice to express their own experience of oppression. The conduct of those 
denounced in Amos is outrageous on many counts. The consequence of their lack of 
social justice is real and unavoidable in the time of Amos and today. The concern for 
social justice triumphs with God, then and now.” 

Prophetic preaching that incorporates the moral compass of God will undoubtedly 
encourage the church to act in accordance with the Bible’s aims of social justice. Legal 
and institutional changes are not enough in and of themselves. Such changes collaborate 
with personal and communal commitments to act. In reality, Amos was, if anything, less 
of a revolutionary and more of a reformer back to God’s commitment to social and 


economic justice. It is the call back to a sense of community with justice and 


righteousness at its core. 
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The ideal of social justice that the text projects and the key values from which it 
draws from tradition are significant. The prophetic call of Amos is not a progress call and 
belief toward a future dynamic and moral imperative of God, but a conservative one. 
Social justice is a rescuing from the distortions and abuses of modernity and 
contemporary dynamics of social abuse and power in and outside the Christian faith.*° 

The Christian community and its modern day prophetic proclamations of social 
and economic justice go back to the Hebrew Bible. Although we have a greater 
understanding of Amos and relevancy of the Old Testament for our understanding of 
involvement in matter of social justice, there is more to learn from the biblical witnesses. 
That is why we must also examine what Jesus the Christ himself reveals to the church. In 


particular, we turn our attention to the Gospel writer of Luke. 


Jesus the Christ 

In Luke 19:45-48 Jesus is described arriving in the Jerusalem temple with a notice 
of judgment and indignation. However, it is not a moment of unrestraint rage, as is often 
interpreted here. It is a significant interpretative moment of prophetic connection. It is 
suggestive of the type of condemnations that point towards the prophets. 

Jesus’ last recorded presence in the Jerusalem temple occurs when he is just 
twelve years of age. As geographical locations, there is social significance to Jerusalem 


and its temple. Jerusalem is the city of destiny for Jesus and the temple is the institution 
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for the emergence of Christianity.®’ Jesus comes to Jerusalem, a city known for rejecting 
kings and killing prophets. It is also the place the prophets warned that will be destroyed 
for not recognizing the time of God’s visitation of redemptive work through Jesus the 
Christ (Luke 19:28-44). It is in the temple in Luke 19:45-48, that Jesus begins his 
response or prophetic critique of the temple. Jesus seeks to recover the temple for its 
legitimate use: revelatory teaching and prayer.*® 

As a “house of prayer,” the temple functions to promote God’s righteousness and 
justice. However, Jesus offers a stinging criticism to the people that the temple 
worshippers have perverted the justice of God by utilizing the place of justice as “a den 
of robbers ” (Luke 19:46). Jesus borrows the comment from the prophet Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah 7:5-11). There, the use of the words in verse 4 is condemned: “Do not trust in 
deceptive words and say, “This is the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord!’” (Jeremiah 7:4). 

Like in Amos 5, the people commit unjust acts of oppression of the poor and 
attempt to conceal their unjust acts through heightened worship. Jesus uncovers their 
deception. The plan to hide behind temple worship will not cover their sins of economic 
oppression and violation of the socio-economic covenant to care for one another. 
Following Jesus’ prophetic cleansing and reclamation of the temple, Jesus teaches the 
true significance of the temple as a place of “good news to the poor ...freedom for the 


prisoners and recovery of sight for the blind, to set the oppressed free” (Luke 4:18b). 
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Jesus offers a response to oppression and injustice in the Gospel of Luke. In 
particular, in Luke 20:45-47, Jesus continues his teaching in the Temple, but with a sharp 
and public condemnation against the teachers of the law. Jesus offers a prophetic word of 
criticism to the worshippers at the temple when he reclaims the temple for its place of 
covenant obedience to God. Jesus drives out the money changers in an act of prophetic 


illustration to reestablish the values of justice that God desires. 


While all the people were listening, Jesus said to his disciples, “Beware of the 
teachers of the law. They like to walk around in flowing robes and love to be 
greeted in the marketplaces and have the most important seats in the synagogues 
and the places of honor at banquets. They devour widows’ houses and for a show 
make lengthy prayers. Such men will be punished most severely”. 


Luke 20: 45-47 
In this text, Jesus offers a response to oppression and injustice. Again, it is 

suggestive of the type of condemnations pointed at by the prophets. Jesus, in speaking to 
his disciples, issues a warning against the hypocrisy of the teachers of the law. Those 
who desire to follow him must safeguard against the temptation to imitate the scribes.*’ 
The scribes are known for their outward flare and appearance of piety and justice, but in 
reality, they are full of social injustices against the vulnerable and weak within society. 
They act with injustice and exploit the poor.” 


In so doing, Jesus offers a list of criticisms of the scribes. Their main socio- 


economic abuse occurs in their habit of devouring widows’ houses (Luke 20:47). Jesus 
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shows concern for the legal rights of widows and the abuse of power against such 
vulnerable women. Jesus offers condemning words toward the scribes because of their 
desire for public recognition, exploitation of socio-economically vulnerable widows, and 
a pretense of piety while praying.’ The exploitation may refer to the abuse of 
guardianship of widows’ estates or an abuse of a widow’s hospitality. Widows are the 
most vulnerable and helpless of society. 

Jesus condemns the scribes for their excessive desire for public recognition, 
exploitation of widows and pretense of piety while praying publicly.”” Jesus’ teachings in 


Luke 20 introduce new patterns of social relationships toward the poor and oppressed. 


In addition to his support for a style of acting and living based upon humility and 
service, Luke’s Jesus also criticizes certain practices and patterns as inconsistent 
with such values. In one instance, Jesus criticizes some of the Pharisees for 

wanting “the best seat in the synagogue and salutations in the market places. 


993 
It is less likely that Jesus is condemning the privileges afforded the scribes, and 

more likely, he is condemning the love and abuse of privilege by the scribes. Rather than 

seeking to reverence God in all that they do—“to do justice, and to love kindness, and to 


walk humbly with your God” (Micah 6:8)—the scribes seek the public recognition of 


others, the best seats in the synagogues, and preferential treatment and undue honor at 
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dinners and banquets, while eating up widows’ homes. The words carried accusations of 
extortion or deceit and inferences of socio-economic injustices. 

The social relationships garner Jesus’ condemnation or praise depending on one’s 
attitude and interactions with the vulnerable and poor. Luke 20 places these social 
positions of Jesus within the context of Jesus’ deep belief in God and his frequent 
attention to God’s purposes and the nature of God’s kingdom.”* 

The closing statement of Jesus in Luke 20:47 should leave no doubt as to the 
consequences of injustices against the poor and vulnerable of society; there will be severe 
punishment. Jesus exposes the dangers in the quest of virtue: (a) doing good out of 
ulterior motives, and (b) doing wrong with the power or privilege accorded to those 
appointed to do good.” The role and purpose of prophetic preaching and teaching is not 
to speak against the commands and laws of God, but to appeal to their hearers to uphold 
their traditions of justice and righteousness and not forget its judgment. 

With points of reference from the Hebrew prophet Amos (Amos 5:21-24) and 
Christ himself as presented in Luke’s Gospel (Luke 20:45-47), the priority for social and 
economic justice is manifest throughout the Christian Bible. Therefore, it is imperative 
for pastors to empower their congregations towards greater engagement in matters of 


social and economic justice in the twenty-first century. 
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Theological Foundation 


The objective of this ministerial focus is to gain insight and understanding of the 
Hebrew Bible concerns with social justice. The message of the prophets had a focus on 
the subject of justice. The Hebrew Bible held persuasive arguments on matters of social 
justice that were meaningful to the Israelite nation in its particular day and time. 

The Israelite practice of prophetic preaching about social justice brings to bear 
divine judgment and/or grace into the social life of Israel. The eighth-century prophets of 
Israel held a view that looked toward God’s judgment of tomorrow for purposes of 
highlighting the immediacy and today’s need for change and understanding. Bernhard 
Anderson would say the task of the messenger of God (prophet) is to make the 
eschatological alarm of God’s outlook effective in the contemporary conditions and 
circumstances of life, so that the people of God might recover their identity and their 
vocation and gain a transition from death to life in the present.”° 

Commonalities in the prophetic messages include their roots in the basic sacral 
traditions of the pre-monarchial period. It is the political view of the future as guided by 
Yahweh. It is a message of movement toward salvation in the very act of the 
proclamation of judgment. The prophets are dependent on ancient traditions in which 
they interpret and present in a new and more radical fashion.”’ 

The eighth-century prophet Amos was a man of substance and reputation, unlike 
the prophet Isaiah, Amos seems to have no older traditions on which he depended for the 
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contents of his visions.’® Gerhard posits that Amos is concerned with the changes and 
tensions in Israel’s political world. Israel now has to deal directly with Yahweh in 
judgment. Amos reveals a society whose social life is bi-furcated. There is a property- 
owning economically self-sufficient upper class that, while showing zeal in religious 
ceremony, shows great deficiency in the administration of social justice within Israel 
(Amos 5:11; 8:6). 

The second, and larger, tier of Israelite society are those abused by the excesses, 
bribery, and dishonesty perpetrated by the upper class in matters of rights and business. It 
is believed that Amos’ guideposts of prophetic speech are grounded in the Hebrew Bible 
Book of the Covenant (Exodus 20:22—23:19).”? The chaotic social structures of Israelite 
life grab Amos’ attention. The prophet finds a deficiency in the quality of heart and mind 
among the upper classes of Israelite society in relationship with their fellow and poorer 
Israelites. This allows for disconnect in the outlook of life together as a people of 
Yahweh. Amos objects to an attitude that rejects relationship and fellowship of suffering 
among God’s people.'”” 

Although the people looked for a ‘Day of Yahweh’ in which the Lord would 


rescue Israel and judge the nations, they never assumed the ‘Day of Yahweh’ pertained to 


their own demise. Gerhard remarked: 
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Time and Time again, with one calamity after another, famine, drought, failure of 

the harvest, failure in war, and epidemics, Yahweh kept knocking at their door, 

but they paid no heed (Amos 4:6ff). Now, however, this time of indirect warning 

is over. Israel must now hold herself in readiness to meet her God in person.'”! 
The Author’s Context 

The understanding of any text is dependent upon the context, experiences, and 
standpoint of the reader of that text. Being born the youngest of six boys into a two- 
parent household, enabled the author to read and react to the parental approval and 
admonition of his older brothers. Through trial and error, the lessons of obedience, 
community involvement, academic excellence, and athletic pursuits were learned. His 
parents successfully raised their family in a five-room row home in the community of 
Turner Station. 

Turner Station has a rich history with a legacy of achievement. Author Louis 
Diggs, in From the Meadows to the Point, recounts the community’s origins (around the 
late 1800s) in an area called the “Meadows.” Turner Station’s birth coincided with the 
birth of the modern day Bethlehem Steel Mill and Sparrows Point shipyard.’” A frican- 
Americans began to migrate to the Meadow area late in the nineteenth century. 

Interviews with residents born in Turner Station in the early 1900s verify the early 
beginnings of this African-American enclave.'°* This community would educate and 


develop its own barbers and beauty shops, bankers and businesses, doctors and dentists, 
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teachers and preachers, entertainers and athletes. It would experience a time of 
prosperity, achievement, and family values. These would be facts of achievement not to 
be ignored. The stamp of great expectations rooted itself in the community during this 
period of upward mobility and self-sufficiency. Turner Station was a “vibrant, self- 
sustaining community of over 10,000 residents. Its citizens contributed to the county, 


aes Vets growing into his own self-awareness, 


state, and nation in a variety of ways. 
identity, and calling of God, brought awareness of the injustices found within the 
economic and political power structures of society and, in particular, the communities 
oppressed and/or poor. The mantle of senior pastor of First Baptist Church in Manassas, 
Virginia, in 2002, brought opportunities to develop relationships and cooperative visions 
of adjusting local economic and political practices that place a higher value on neighbors 
and communities than on money and economic power. There developed a concern when 
those economic and political means do not serve the common citizen’s ends. 

With the conviction that God has purpose for society; there began a search for 
support from the biblical texts of the eighth-century prophets, with its words against 
oppression and in favor of care for the widow, orphan, and stranger (the poor).'°° No 
Christian apologetic on social justice is complete without supportive reference to the 
Hebrew prophets and prophecies. The Word of God, after allowing for the distortions of 


ancient society, offers an enduring message of social justice that is foundational to the 


mission and ministry of the Christian congregation. 
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Lexts and Contexts in the Eighth-Century Prophetic Books 

This issue of social justice in the Biblical texts is the subject of numerous scholars 
and theological study. The project examines works of scholarship focused on social 
justice. 

Interpreting the Prophets, edited by James L. Mays, gives a persuasive argument 
on the prophetic stance on justice as received and transmitted through the eighth-century 
Hebrew prophets. David J. Pleins argues in The Social Visions of the Hebrew Bible that 
comprehension of the Hebrew Bible requires more than a simple reading of the Bible. It 
also requires an understanding of the world of the prophet and the institutions, social 
structures, and values current to the biblical text. Walter J. Houston agrees with Pleins 
that the language of the text is an “act of communication” within a complexity of 
intended purpose and relationship.'°° Houston remarked: “[W]e should always reckon 
with the fact that people have perceptions of justice or injustice which depend on their 
traditions and the concrete situation rather than on supposedly objective measures of 
exploitation, which we cannot calculate in any case.” 

Houston argues the Liberation Theology movement opened the door to greater 
discussion of Hebrew Bible texts as valid sources of biblical interpretation of justice for 
the communities of the poor and exploited. Although the differences between our world 


and the biblical world are vast and real, fruitful communication between the past and 
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present is attainable.'°* David Petersen finds a linkage between the character of prophetic 
literature and the character of the prophet.!°’ 

Mays finds a direct correlation between the revealing of the plans and purposes of 
Yahweh and the mission and message of the eighth-century prophets. He argues that 
“[t]he diligent study and interpretation of the prophetic books is the only way the 
prophets can have their proper and authentic effect.’ !° 

Houston argues that a prophetic biblical text can be the interpretive act of a small 
or large segment of Israelite society. It can also be an interpretive compromise of 
multiple factions in a society. The text will operate as an interpretive ideology that 
displays the interests and social relationships of a particular group. 

The issue of social justice is a core component of many of the biblical writings in 
the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament. Houston concludes that it is critical to the 
understanding of social justice in the Bible that we not become static in time. The social 
concerns of the prophets and the law were fluid and ever changing. “The eighth-century 
prophets are primarily concerned about the oppression of full citizens....”""! 


Mays argues the “preservation and transmission” of the prophetic messages 


allows for a contemporary understanding of prophecy indispensable to the prophetic 
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dimensions of Judaism and Christianity.!'* Houston posits the hermeneutical problem 
comes into play when we admit the context of biblical writings is much different from 
our own context. The biblical writings are documents formed in communities of “small 
towns or villages...engaged in agriculture... professions were inherited.. Slavery was 
taken for granted and women took no part in public life.”''’ The biblical texts of the 
Hebrew Bible do not stand apart or distanced from the contemporary world in which they 
came into existence. 

Many of the voices represent various strata of economic and social classes in 
ancient Israel. As writing was not a common skill during the time of these writings, it is 
likely that the writing is the work of an educated member of society. “If Amos is 
described as a shepherd, so and with the same word is Mesha king of Moab: it certainly 
does not entitle us to think of Amos as a simple rustic....”!'* These facts, however, do not 
preclude our hearing the voices of the poor and humble within the pages of the prophetic 
writings. At best, it is informed hearsay and with a bias influenced by the interests of 
ancient Israel’s upper class.''> While there are undoubtedly texts that support the 
oppressed and their rights for social justice, there are others written from the advantage of 
the oppressors. 

However, the poor and oppressed of Israel, like others in history, likely suffered 


the injustices of the oppressors with understated defiance. It is only by careful reading 
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that we hear the sympathetic voices to the poor, widows, orphans, and strangers. These 
voices are relevant to modern calls for social justice.’ 

If, as Houston posits, the prophetic texts largely represent the viewpoint of the 
elite within Israel, there is yet a strong voice of sympathy for social justice alongside 
them. Gerhard posits that the prophet and prophetic message are phenomenon of re- 
emergence at a time of declining emphasis on Yahwism. Israel was becoming a state that 


learned to look after its own social and political affairs. The emergence of the prophets is 


closely connected with the “systematic emancipation from Yahweh.”!!” 


Justice in the Prophetic Language 

James L. Mays identifies eighth-century prophetic speech about justice as a matter 
of public speaking. The prophets saturate their messages around the theme of Justice. 
There is an assumption between the speaker and hearer on this matter. The prophets do 
not take the time to define or explain the meaning of justice. The word itself is pregnant 
with various meanings. It refers to matters of fairness, impartiality, and equality. Itis a 
word essential to social well-being. It is a social well-being affirming, “...something is 
happening when someone in a society insists on placing justice at the top of the value 
scale and persists in making it the primary agenda of concern”.!'® A cry for justice carries 


with it an inherent understanding of a misappropriation of relational justice between 
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humanity—to—-humanity or humanity—to—divinity. Ei ghth-century Hebrew prophet Amos 
spoke to the assembled royal court at the sanctuary in Bethel, using the divine first person 


style: 


I hate, I despise your religious festivals; your assemblies are a stench to me. Even 

though you bring me burnt offerings and grain offerings, I will not accept them. 

Though you bring me choice fellowship offerings, I will have no regard for them. 

Away with the noise of your songs! I will not listen to the music of your harps! 

But let justice roll on like a river, righteousness like a never-failing stream! 

Amos 5:2]-24 

The language of the prophets is carefully crafted to shape a specific response of 
the audience. The prophets use judgment language that is designed to invoke a response 
that will produce fear, repentance, and revival. Although the prophet is speaking, the 
language offers the clear conveyance that God is actually the originator of the words. The 
words of justice are to be taken as the very words of God. Mays reiterates that 
righteousness verbalized in justice “...is the indispensable qualification for worship—no 
justice, no acceptable public religion.”’!” Israelite history focuses on Yahweh’s 
righteousness as expressed in justice. Prophetic calls for Justice are diagnoses of an 
unhealthy condition of the person, group, or society addressed. Mays defines justice, as 
viewed by the Hebrew prophets, in three levels of understanding. 

First, he cites that eighth-century prophets understood the term justice as a 


theological term, as a term rooted in belief of Yahweh as a just God who demands justice 


for and from the people. These Hebrew prophets exposed their very lives to jeopardy by 
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conveying such beliefs. However, they did so with a clear understanding of the dire 
circumstances facing their nation’s existence. The prophets were confident that justice is 
part of the character of Yahweh. 

Second, justice is a moral value. As Houston states, “any enduring ideological 
expression of the leadership of a class in society will always carry with it concessions to 
the subordinate classes, and in particular will contain moral ideas that are acceptable to 


*!*° The prophets often pair justice with the concept of Yahweh’s righteousness. 


them. 
Together these two terms define the moral relationship. Righteousness is a “quality of 
intention and act, a characteristic of persons.”'*' A greater comprehension of the social 
roots of prophetic speech and its social theology and morality, can still be useful in 
critical analysis of our own society concerning the political and moral debates around the 
issue of the just society. Houston contends: 
For it is precisely in the challenge that such ideas as community, generosity, 
equality, liberation of slaves, crushing of oppression, return to the ancestral land, 
however utopian, offer to the practice of oppression within the biblical text itself 
that their significance lies as pointers to justice in our world today. It is obviously 
central to almost all ideologies of justice in the Old Testament that God acts to 
establish or preserve justice and righteousness. |~” 
This is the underlying premise of the eighth-century prophetic messengers of God. 
The prophetic message functions as an action of God to reinforce communal justice and 


righteousness. To do justice is to affirm Yahweh’s good and to love those things that 


increase life. To love justice is to hate evil and reject those things that diminish life. 
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Because justice is such an important aspect to the Hebrew prophetic messages, its 
absence is a violation of the moral law of Yahweh. The absence of justice exposes a 
critical gap in the moral fiber and character of the individual, group, social institution, or 
governing institution. Lastly, justice is achievable. The prophets understood Yahweh’s 
command for justice to be something attainable and practiced in the judicial courts and 


economy of Israel.'7° 


Justice in the Prophet’s Social Context 

Mays poses critical questions concerning the prophets and their context. What in 
the context of the Hebrew prophets caused them to focus on this idea of justice? Did they 
address contemporary social crises? What can be said about the content and concept of 
justice? Do the prophets become advocates for one segment of society over another? Did 
they offer a plan of social change in their messages?'~* 

If some of the eighth-century prophetic texts, as some argue, symbolize the 
interests of an elite group within Israelite society, how and why does the language of the 
texts give such “strong sympathy for the poor in them, denunciations of oppression and 
legal measures in their favor.”'*? Where do the Hebrew prophets obtain their moral 


compass in order to offer critical analysis of their own Israelite society? According to 


Houston, the moral compass of the Hebrew prophets derives from the “traditions of their 
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own culture.”!“° The class or group of society that claims authority to direct the affairs of 
social society are obligated to position themselves as the protectors of the common 
interests of society, whether it is real or simply perceived as true. 

This requires understanding of Israel’s social context. From the perspective of the 
Hebrew prophet, it is a context in conflict and contradiction to Yahweh’s notion of 
justice. Although the Hebrew prophets lack a cohesive and consistent focus among them, 
they tend to agree on the point of economic development. 

The message of the prophets often addressed specific groups on the matter of 
justice. They include those persons identified as court or community officials, chiefs, 
leaders, elders, and persons of administrative authority and power in the social and 
governmental structures of Israelite society. 

As Mays says, such persons held a keen interest in the accumulation of goods and 
land as capital. These were the early rumblings of a new economic class, such as had 
never truly existed in Israel prior.’’ Although the shift was legal and beneficial to the 
growth of an emerging state, the prophets (Amos, Isaiah, and Micah), identified the shift 


as a crisis of cultic practice and an injustice in the realm of social and economic realities. 


Land as Inheritance and Possession 
Prior to the monarchy, the economy of Israel was fueled by the small farms held 


by families in villages and towns around the land. There were common areas in which all 
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families could graze their animals. However, as the economy began to shift, so did the 
priority of justice within the land. Land began to accumulate in the hands of a few. This 
unfavorable distribution became a favorite indictment of the prophetic message. It is a 
message of retention of family rights to private ownership of land and property. 

Mays points out the “problem was the ownership of land and the benefits and 
rights that went with it in Israelite society.”!*® A few became major owners of land. The 
confiscation of land deprives a family and individual of status and material support 
within the community and therefore is susceptible to becoming slaves or day laborers to 
survive. The monarchy and courts are the new mechanisms to enforce these new changes. 
The rights of the oppressed and poor (widow, orphan, and weak) lose protection against 
the economic system. It is defunct or simple dysfunctional. 

The net result is a widening gap between the ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’ of Hebrew 
society. Some have labeled this course of events as early capitalism. The new state with 
its taxation and its civil service brought about further disintegration of the old social order 
within the tribes of Israel. The focal point of Israelite economy transferred from the rural 
and local multi-points of relevance within the tribes of Israel to the urban towns and 
cities. The landowners wielded even greater economic and judicial control over the towns 
and villages, and the result was severe social injustice. Due to the burden of taxation by 
the expanding monarchy, the economically weak peasant became less able to remain 


debt-free. This also diminished social and political status with the nation of Israel. 
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Ownership of land came more and more into the hands of a small number of capitalist 
urban residents. This allowed for the expansion of an elite socio-economic class.'”” 
However, Mays would disagree with the use of the term ‘capitalism,’ but agree 
with some of the underlying principles. This shift of resources and land creates a “shift of 
the primary social good, land, from the function of support to that of capital; the 
reorientation of social goals from personal values to economic profit; the subordination of 


judicial process to the interests of the entrepreneur.” °° 


Legality, Wealth, and Righteousness 

Mays contends the political crisis revolves around the administration of justice in 
the courts and legal apparatus of the local assembly in Jerusalem and in the villages and 
towns. These are systems of customary laws created and controlled by the monarchy. The 
courts are crucial to the social institution of Israel because they are the final places of 
settling economic and social conflict within society. The eighth-century prophets focus 
on the injustices occurring within the system of the courts. Amos, in commenting on the 


courts Says: 


There are those who turn justice into bitterness and cast righteousness to the 
ground. There are those who hate the one who upholds justice in court and detest 


the one who tells the truth. 
Amos 5:7, 10 
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Along with the customary laws of the court are the traditions of society that affirm 
the values and theology of the people and Yahweh. These are the sayings of Yahweh 
from prophet to people. They represent commands of reciprocity. Yahweh expects the 
people of Israel to deal with the oppressed, poor, and strangers in their midst, just as 
Yahweh dealt with them in times past and present.’*! 

These are not the written commandments of law. These are, as Mays says, the 
“rules of righteousness.” This is why the eighth-century prophets speak of Yahweh’s 
justice and righteousness. The prophets’ messages were not indictments that speak of 
failure of the customary laws of the courts. What occurred did so under applicable laws. 
In other words, the actions of the unjust were legal according to the letter of the law, but 
were not in line with the spirit of Yahweh’s law. Mays would say “by the criterion of the 
values they held and the social goals to which they believed Israel was committed, it was 
unrighteous and, therefore, a travesty of justice.” 

In this way, the people administer a justice that diminishes or validates the 
personal intention of the individual. It also reveals the social consequences of those 
intentions. The Hebrew prophets delivered messages to the people and institutions that 
clearly identified a conflict between Yahwistic expectations and customary law 


allowances. Bruce Malchow contends the laws of Israel placed charitable giving square 


within the realm of justice.'°? However, Pleins would disagree with Malchow’s 
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contention. Pleins does not see the laws as characterizing charity as a mode of social 
justice.'°* 

As the gap between the wealthy and poor expanded, those with means to seek and 
receive justice also widened. Justice became a commodity of the wealthy. The eighth- 
century prophets speak of the corruption of judges, love of money by court 
administrators, and the taking of bribes by local and governmental officials. They remind 
the nation that Yahweh’s righteousness calls for a justice of equity regardless of 
economic status. “But such a practice of law requires righteous people for whom the 
social well-being of others is a higher priority than gain.”'” It is clear from their own 
biographical revelations that the eighth-century prophets were not members of a single 
economic class. Amos was a shepherd-herder of some means and Isaiah belonged to the 
upper echelons of Jerusalem society. 

The prophets do not advocate poverty as a virtue, nor do they reject prosperity as 
a possibility. However, if the acquisition and possession of land costs the economic 
freedom and welfare of fellow citizens, the prophets are quick to identify it as oppression 
and violence against Yahweh’s justice. According to Mays, “if it fostered consumption at 
a level of luxury that was enjoyed in heedless unconcern for the needs of others, it was 


wrong. If it was gained by violation of the rules of righteousness... it was iniquitous.”!*° 
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The Weak and the Poor 

The eighth-century prophets are best known for their concern for the poor and 
oppressed of Israel. Bruce Malchow acknowledges the eighth century as the time of 
greatest disparity of wealth between the rich and the poor in Israel.'’’ As with all 
societies, there is a segment unable to retain self-support and status. As Israel developed 
its monarchy system of government and advanced into a more capitalistic style of 
economy, the poor and weak become natural casualties. The prophets remind the nation 
of the need to administer Yahweh’s justice and righteousness to the least and most 
vulnerable among them. The prophets make the circumstances and treatment of the poor, 
vulnerable, and weaken the function of justice within a just society. Mays offers up the 


words of Isaiah: 


The Lord enters into judgment against the elders and leaders of his people: “It is 
you who have ruined my vineyard; the plunder from the poor is in your houses. 
What do you mean by crushing my people and grinding the faces of the poor?” 
declares the Lord, the Lord Almighty. 


Isaiah 3:14-15 
Yahweh’s Justice and Judgment 
The message of the prophets is not a message of the future, but of its present 
reality and crisis. Prophetic judgment deals with real and tangible crisis. The message 
reminds the people that Yahweh’s justice is the root of the social, financial, and judicial 
economies of the people. What we hear in the message of the prophet is the clarion call to 
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justice and righteousness for all citizens and residents of Israel. They can be called 
reformers only in the sense of reforming the hearers to once again turn to the practices of 
justice and righteousness as known in Yahweh. The prophets announce Yahweh’s plans 
of corrective catastrophe as a response to societal absence and misuse of justice and 
righteousness. The judgment of Yahweh is sure and faithful. Mays says “it is possible for 
people to change when they are confronted with a contrast between what they do and the 
way of righteousness.”'*® The other appeal is to history and Yahweh’s judgment. It is 
imperative for the nation to remember that God has standards of justice and 


righteousness. As Amos informs those who have misused or violated this standard: 


Even though you bring me burnt offerings and grain offerings, I will not accept 

them. Though you bring choice fellowship offerings, I will have no regard for 

them. Away with the noise of your songs! I will not listen to the music of your 

harps. But let justice roll on like a river, righteousness like a never-failing 

Amos 5:22-24 

The biblical texts hold relevance to twenty-first century Christian proclamation 
and its individual and communal application in local contexts. Such texts help to raise the 
consciousness among Christians about the plight of the poor and the oppression of the 
marginalized and guide theological perspectives that support the work of the church on 
matters of social justice. 

Due to various factors of social position and power, nowhere in the eighth-century 


prophetic writings do you read the actual writings of the poor and oppressed. It is the 


voices and writings of those prophetic messengers given a call of God to be the person 
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“whose means, social position or calling frees him of dependence on the ruling class, who 
is then in a position to observe the suffering of the poor with sympathy” and delineate 
God’s message to the oppressors. '”” 

Prophetic texts are religious texts that speak of the character and cause of 
Yahweh, especially on matters of righteousness and social justice. The fundamental 
stimulus that drives and connects these messages of moral judgment together with the 
divine condemnations and imperatives they establish is a theological one. Injustice and a 
failure of the ruling and wealthy segments of society to administer righteousness and 
Justice among the weaker segments of Israelite society is an offense to Yahweh. 

The eighth-century prophets became the human element inserted into the 
contemporary conditions of the people to convey the words and judgments of Yahweh. 
The message of the prophets established Yahweh as the ultimate guarantor of justice and 
the ultimate punisher for breaches of such justice and righteousness. The doing of justice 
and abhorrence of injustice is implied as social element of religious community. What 
Yahweh desires from Israel is the praxis of justice and righteousness. 

Houston states it succinctly when he said, “This makes injustice not just a failure 
to know God, but a matter of ingratitude after all that God has done for them.”!”” 
Therefore, the moral condemnation of injustice, the compassion for the oppressed and 
poor, the acknowledgment of Yahweh as the foundation and defender of justice, and the 


commission of the eighth-century prophets as messengers of the divine to the human 
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element all sustain Houston’s argument for the prophetic function and theology of the 


eighth-century prophets. Houston concludes: 


Despite all this, it is undeniable that in this literature we have a contribution of 
fundamental importance to the whole Judeo-Christian tradition of social thought, 
and it is important, strangely enough, because of its limitations. Through the 
prophets we have learnt to understand social relationships as governed by 
morality as interpersonal relationships are—that social relationships are more 
relationships, and hence that we can speak of social justice.’”’ 

The challenges and messages of the eighth-century prophets concerning social 
justice hold relevance for the challenges facing Prince William County and Manassas. 
What do we learn and begin to integrate into the thoughts and actions of the Christian 
church in light of these ancient truths? What model has eighth-century Hebrew prophetic 
speech and context provided First Baptist Church and its surrounding communities of 
Manassas and Prince William County? 

First Baptist Church can transform eighth-century ideals of justice and 
righteousness when applying them to its own situation. Transformation is an outgrowth 
of communities faced with new crises of justice. The crises motivated Yahweh to send 
prophets with a message to find new ways to call for justice. First Baptist Church must 
also be motivated to find new ways to call for justice among the widening gulf that 
divides the ears and hearts of those in and with power to the voices of those crying out for 


justice and righteousness. There are few voices willing to speak of the blatant unfairness, 


economic disparity, and even the seizing of the property of the poor (foreclosure crisis). 
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It must be impressed upon First Baptist Church that God is calling the people of 
God to speak and act with a sense of urgency and judgment due to the extreme situations 
of injustice found in Prince William County. This gulf, in which lies the practical and 
delicate balance of justice toward the poor and oppressed, is a chasm that poorly echoes 
the voices of the poor and powerless regarding their plight or the efforts to speak truth to 
the power structures responsible for justice and righteousness. 

The community of First Baptist Church finds itself in a crisis not unlike the 
dilemma faced by the eighth-century prophets. Although contextually different, the 
language and issues of justice and righteousness are similar. The primary external factors 
exacerbating the problem are governmental structures that continue to under-represent the 
needs of the poor and oppressed in and around First Baptist Church. The primary internal 
factors are a weakened unity that prioritizes and speaks truth to power regarding the lack 
of basic needs for all local citizenry. 

Moved by crises, First Baptist Church now has the opportunity to break new 
ground by talking and learning about concepts of biblical justice and righteousness not 
found in previous biblical teachings; crises move them to do so. The prophets are 
messengers of Yahweh’s wrath over new economic and social abuses that endanger and 
enslave the poor, oppressed, and strangers among them. First Baptist Church must 
position itself to learn and convey the message of social justice in Manassas and Prince 
William County. 

It is the addition of serving in situations and institutions of common effort that 


will produce moments of transformation in northern Virginia. Increased engagement in 
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the young social justice organizing efforts of V.O.I.C.E. provides an available vehicle. 
V.O.LC.E. is a non-partisan citizens’ power organization dedicated to making change on 
social justice issues (affordable housing, healthcare, immigration) affecting the lives of 
low and middle-income residents in Prince William County/Manassas. 

Not unlike the Israel of the eighth-century prophets, the contemporary context of 
Prince William County is experiencing one of the greatest disparities of wealth between 
the rich and the poor. Within the borders of Manassas and Prince William County, there 
is a growing segment of citizens unable to be self-supporting or retain status. Yet, the 
current dynamics of governmental leadership advance a more capitalistic style of 
economy, thereby allowing the poor and weak to become natural casualties. Foreclosure 
rates, homelessness, and hunger are at an all-time high. Prophetic preaching will remind 
the community and governmental leaders of the need to administer Yahweh’s justice and 
righteousness to the least and most vulnerable among them. Christians transform their 
traditions in reaction to new crises. What is new is that First Baptist Church is now 
working jointly with other people to face justice crises and so will achieve new biblical 
thought, understanding, and action together in Prince William County. 

The social injustice laid upon the poor and oppressed in Prince William County, 
due to economic crises and unjust governmental policies, is immense. If First Baptist 
Church is to be true to its own Christian tradition and the ethics of the eighth-century 
Hebrew prophets, it must take part in the struggle against it and those it commits to serve 
and bring into a salvific relationship with God. The eighth-century Hebrew prophets’ 


approaches of indictment, judgment, acceptance, adaptation, and transformation can be of 
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use to First Baptist Church. The church can become empowered in carrying out its 
mandate to address the economic, social, and judicial power structures that fail to 
maintain justice and righteousness for all. We must now hear the words of God as spoken 
to Peter in moving him to accept the new vision of making the gospel (including its arm 
of social justice) available to all. For God admonishes us, “not call anything impure that 
God has made clean.” By doing this, First Baptist Church will find itself fighting the 
crises of injustice with what is new and contemporary, as well as with what is old and 


relevant. 


Historical Foundation 


If you wish to understand people, study their religion, because it 1s the role of 
religion to define the values and expressions of life.'*” James H. Evans, Jr. asks the 
relevant question: “who are we, and where are we going?”'”? It is often advantageous for 
the church and prophetic pastor to ask this crucial question together. So is the case with 
First Baptist Church and it is illustrated through the words of English poet Robert 


Browning. Browning writes: 
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It is the nature of darkness to obscure. | am a wanderer: I remember well one 
journey, how I feared the track was missed, So long the city I desired to reach lay 
hid; when suddenly its spires afar flashed through the circling clouds; you may 
conceive my transport. Soon the vapors closed again, but I had seen the city, and 
one such glance, no darkness could obscure, nor shall the present.’** 

As with the character in the poem, First Baptist Church and its Senior Pastor 
individually and collectively reached a powerful, yet dangerous, point in the journey of 
ministry and mission. God has given the Senior Pastor a vision of what Christian ministry 
can accomplish, but until recently, it was obscured by mists of comfort, convenience, and 
self-promotion. 

The vision of an active church ministry involving a large number of congregants 
working on matters within the community that incorporates social justice is for the good 
of the people. It is also for the good of the community to display the love and care of 
community around the church. A vision unveiled, even if just for a moment, means“no 
darkness” can again obscure heaven’s truth of the city from the mind and soul, and as 
Browning wrote, “nor shall the present.”'*° Clarity of vision from God on matters of 
social justice enforces the need for social justice actions as integral to the faith experience 
of the Christian congregation. The impact can affect all structures of communal life, 


including spiritual, social, economic, educational, and political.'*° 


'* Famous-Poems.org, A Robert Browning Poem, “Paracelsus: Part IV: Paracelsus Aspires,” 
http://www.famous-poems.org/poems/robert-browning/paracelsus-part-iv-paracelsus-aspires (accessed 
February 28, 2010). 
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Middle Passage and Denial 

The Black church is unrivaled in its continual influence among Black culture and 
historical influence. The influence of the Black church has waned somewhat over the past 
few decades in the post-Civil Rights era. However, it remains an institution within the 
Black community that influences spheres of Black cultural and socio-economic 
development.'*’ To gain an appreciation for the Black church in North America, we must 
examine the pains and formation of its birth. It begins with the African slave trade and 
the millions of enslaved Africans brought to the North American shores during the now 
infamous ‘Middle Passage.’ From its inception, the religion of enslaved Africans was a 
means to guard against the disintegration of their religious worldview.'“* The Black 
church evolved in spite of intentional suppression of religious development by the 
institution of slavery and the intended vestiges of segregation and racism.” 


Historian Gayraud Wilmore stated: 


The radical nature of the historic Black Church tradition is defined by three 
factors: the quest for independence from white control; the revalorization of the 
image of Africa [and African peoples]; and the acceptance of protest and agitation 
as theological prerequisites for Black liberation and the liberation of all oppressed 
peoples.’” 


“7 Lawrence H. Mamiya, “Forward,” in Black Church Studies: An Introduction, eds. Stacy Floyd- 
Thomas, Juan M. Floyd-Thomas, and Carol B. Duncan (Nashville: TIN Abingdon Press), xii. 
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Since its inception as an invisible institution, the Black church has been the 
platform for which the Black community has organized and used to defeat the cumulative 
effects of slavery, segregation, and social injustice. 

The slave codes of North American colonialism created legal distinctions 
intended to direct race relations nearly a century before the Revolutionary War and the 
enactment and ratification of the U.S. Constitution. By the mid-seventeenth century, 
Virginia enacted legislation to establish Africans as enslaved for life. Community 
practice held that a Christian could not be held as a slave. This created controversy and 
many opposed the proselytizing of slaves. Liberation of slaves had less to do with 
Christian principles and more to do with economic self-interest (labor force).'°! The 
House of Burgess passed legislation during the same period to prevent issues of Baptism 
and slavery from becoming controversial by ensuring Christian baptism did not affect a 
person’s slave status. Legislation was passed designating enslaved persons as private 
property.’ 

Vincent L. Wimbush argues the denial of basic human and social rights to the 
slaves created a “type of social death for the African slaves in North America. Being cut 
off from ones roots, including their languages and religious heritage is devastating to 
one’s connection to community.” > Due to these denials, in time, African slaves 
developed a sense of identity and community based on their own form of Christian 


'>! Woodson, 2. 
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religion known as slave religion. Slave religion incorporated many of the African 
religious traditions while laying the foundation for the North American Black church and 
community. Enslaved Africans began to form a bond of community for faith and race 
through this avenue. '” 

African American historian, Carter G. Woodson, believes the rise of Africans in 
the church was “impeded by connection with their self-styled superiors.” Black equality 
was not a concept under acceptance or consideration. During the American Revolution, 
“there was a tendency to give more consideration to all persons suffering from 
restriction,” however, following the American Revolution, ideologies of superiority and 
inequality quickly returned. “When men ceased to think so much of individual or natural 
rights and thought more frequently of means and measures for centralized government, 
the Negroes, like most elements far down, were forgotten or ignored even by the 
church.”!° 

It is out of this context of struggle that Christianity and African slaves in the 


South have struggled to find freedom and equality. Slave religion was a response to the 


slave master’s intentional deformity of biblical interpretation. 


The Great Awakenings 
The religious revivalism period, known as the Great Awakening, marked a 


turning point in moving the Christian faith of African Americans from an invisible 
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institution toward a concrete and visible formation.'”° In the mid-to-late eighteenth 
century, Congregationalist preachers Jonathan Edwards and George Whitefield began a 
revivalist movement to reach more people with the Christian message of salvation. Both 
evangelists preached to Whites and Blacks alike. The revivals of the Great Awakening 
emphasized singing, emotionalism, physical movement, and personal rebirth. Prior to the 
Great Awakening, the number of African converts to Christianity was minimal since 
slave masters refused to allow slaves to hear the Christian message. There was fear that 
Christian conversion would be a stepping stone toward freedom, justice, and equality.!°’ 
Despite this fear, the movement reached a significant number of slaves who converted to 
Christianity. As a result, the traditions of African religion began to infuse forms of 
worship. It melded colonial Christianity with Black religious experience. “Revivalists 
appealed to the poor of all races and emphasized spiritual equality. Evangelicals 
Anglicans, Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians opened their 
fledgling churches to Black people during the colonial era.”'>* The first independent 
Black churches formed in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

The Baptist movement moved from England to the Americas with the American 
Baptist movement emerging in the first half of the seventeenth century. Mission work 


played a major role in the growth of the Baptist movement throughout the United States 


°° Floyd-Thomas, 6. 
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of America.” The Baptist denomination gained large influence in the direction and 
development of the Black church. The Baptist Church espoused a belief in the equality of 
all believers, in moral self-determination, and in less stringent demands for ministerial 
education. The late eighteenth century was a tune of spiritual and social stress and 
tension. Enslaved Blacks admitted to Baptist congregations had very limited privileges. 
Yet, they “found significant reasons to embrace the Baptist tradition in the antebellum 
South.” The first independent Black churches, which formed in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, “were typically Southern and rural with notable exceptions like New 
York City’s Abyssinian Baptist Church (1808).?7°° 

There would also be significant influence among the Methodist denomination on 
the emerging Black church. The centralization of Methodist congregations into regional 
conferences gave a sense of church fellowship that appealed to significant segments of 
the emerging Black church population.'®' In fact, the genesis of the Black church is often 
traced “...to the establishment of the Free African Society, organized in Philadelphia in 
1787, by Richard Allen, Absalom Jones, and other African American members of St. 
George’s Methodist Episcopal Church.”!® 

Vincent L. Wimbush summarizes the impact of this new evangelical movement 


upon the African communities in the eighteenth century and the establishment of the 
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Black church. Wimbush stated: 


The sacralization of the Bible among white evangelical Protestants, North and 
South, could hardly have been ignored by the Africans.... It would have been 
difficult not to take not of the diversity of views that reading the Bible could 
inspire, not only between North and South as cultural, political reading, but also 
among evangelical communities—Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian. The lesson 
that the Africans learned from these evangelicals was not only that faith was to be 
interpreted in light of the reading of the Bible, but also that each person had 
freedom of interpretation of the Bible.... They could read certain parts and ignore 
others. They could and did articulate their interpretations in their own way—in 
song, prayers, sermons, testimonies, and addresses....They were attracted 
primarily to the narratives of the Hebrew Bible dealing with the adventures of the 
Hebrews in bondage and escaping from bondage, to the oracles of the eighth- 
century prophets and their denunciations of social injustice and visions of social 
justice, and to the New Testament texts concerning the compassion, passion and 
resurrection of Jesus.'°” 


This Great Awakening led to the independent Black church movement, which led to the 


establishment of the AME and AME Zion churches in the North and South. 


Invisible Institution Becomes Visible 


By the nineteenth century, most Black churches in the South practiced a form of 


Protestantism similar to that of their White counterparts. Black churches were maturing 


into institutions of socio-economic and socio-political community centers among the 


Black communities. It is during this period that many African slaves begin to verbally tire 


of Southern White ministers preaching the value of obedience to slave masters and the 


biblical mandate of slavery based on their misinterpretation of the curse of Ham in the 


Old Testament. This caused slaves to create Black church as an invisible institution. 
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Black slave preachers offered lessons derived from the stories of the Book of Exodus of 
the Old Testament. Through protest, the invisible Black church “wrested their humanity 
from the grip of inhumane bondage through their worship of the sacred.”'™ Independent 
Black congregations in the North spoke out against the continued institution of slavery in 
the South."®° With the new ability of Northern African Americans to freely assembly with 
Christian congregations, the growth and formation of Black churches in the North did so 
as visible institutions.'°° The personal sanctification faith value within the Methodist 
denomination held great appeal to Northern African Americans. Furthermore, the 
advancement of the Great Awakening moved Christian morality into political spheres. By 
the mid-nineteenth century, Northern Black preachers spoke for “a liberating faith” that 
spoke of physical and spiritual realities. '°’ 


Abolitionist and Methodist minister Frederick Douglass eloquently revealed the 


hypocrisy of American Christianity in an 1845 speech. Douglass stated: 


'°* Floyd-Thomas, 12-13. 
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The Christianity of America is a Christianity, of whose votaries it may be truly 
said, as it was of the ancient scribes and Pharisees, “They bind heavy burdens, 
and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders, but they themselves 
will not move them with one of their fingers. All their works they do for to be 
seen of men.” ...Dark and terrible as is this picture, I hold it to be strictly true of 
the overwhelming mass of professed Christians of America .... They would be 
shocked at the proposition of fellowshipping a sheep-stealer; and at the same time 
they hug to their communion a man-stealer, and brand me an infidel, if I find fault 
with them for it. They attend with Pharisaical strictness to the outward forms of 
religion, and at the same time neglect the weightier matters of law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith. '® 


Black churches and ministers were active in the anti-slavery movement, and 
where possible, assisting those wishing to escape the Southern bondage of slavery. Bethel 
AME Church in Philadelphia housed secret quarters for escaping slaves. Harriet Tubman, 
the great conductor of the Underground Railroad, is famous for the number of journeys 
she made into the enslaved South to return with hundreds of slaves escaping to 
freedom.'®’ The Black churches of the North became vital mouthpieces of social justice 
and were significant in the Abolitionist Movement. Black clergy entered their pulpits to 


rail against slavery, racial discrimination, and hypocritical northern white churches.!”” 


Black Church and the Civil War 
The Black church was the only institution able to offer the enslaved a message of 
hope and survival. By the mid-nineteenth century, the looming discontent between the 


North and South led many white Southerners to voice protest to the free Blacks and the 
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Black communities among them.'”' “The significance of the Civil War within the African 
American experience was defined by the insurmountable struggle to liberate all people of 
African descent and make certain that freedom, justice, and equality would be the rightful 
inheritance for them and their progeny.”* 7 

Free Blacks and the Black churches began to separate from the Southern 
Methodist Episcopal Church after the Civil War. These freed slaves gravitated to the 
Baptist denomination due to the perception of greater democracy within the Baptist 
denomination. Carter G. Woodson wrote “Every man was to be equal to every other man 
and no power without had authority to interfere. This situation in the Baptist Church 
appealed very strongly to the then recently enfranchised Negro in the reconstructed 
States.”'’? Rural churches and clergy were among the earliest institutions emerging out of 
the Black communities. This brought about the migration of Southern Blacks into the 
urban Northern states and cities. Due to limited family networks in the North, the Black 
church became a surrogate social and family network in the Black community.'” 


Reconstruction began in the schools, not in the politics of the era. Missionaries taught in 


the educational structures of Black communities long before the end of the Civil War.'” 
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Evolution of the Modern Black Church 
The general definition of the Black church is simply a Christian congregation 
predominantly populated by Blacks. A better definition of the Black church tradition 


formulates it as: 


specific Protestant denominations that were created, founded, governed, and 

populated by Blacks, reflecting an organized religiosity that merges Protestant 

doctrines of faith with an unapologetic cultural and political awareness in order to 

be intentionally relevant to the social and spiritual plight of African 

Americans.” ”° 

The most sought after commodities within the newly established Black churches 
were the necessities of life (food, water, shelter, and clothing) and educational 
opportunities. These matters involved an engagement in the power structures or systems 
that dictated access and equality to these necessities and opportunities. Ultimately, there 
was a need to engage the political process for redress of injustices surrounding access and 
equality. Black Churches began to engage in local and national politics in order to affect 
Reconstructionist politics after the Civil War. In time following the Civil War, Black 
churches gained a semblance of autonomy; Black clergy and congregation gained 
freedom from white church surveillance, interference, and governance on what, when, 
where, and how to lead within their own communities. pu 


Although the end of the Civil War afforded Southern Black ministers more 


freedom to address issues of racism and oppression in the pulpit, they still had to monitor 
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their criticisms of White supremacy. Every Black preacher readily understood that every 
comment about racism and prejudice might invite some form of retaliation or even 
lynching from Whites opposed to racial equality. 

Yet, not all Black ministers retreated from the lethal and egregious intimidation 
tactics of Southern White Christians, in particular, and individual Whites in general. 
Some church leaders, such as Bishop Henry McNeal Turner of the AME Church, were 
defiant and demanding of their human rights; they spoke out against racial denigration 
and separation and its negative impact on the African American religious experience.'”* 
Out of this struggle arose a Black church that operates as a “refuge and hospitality 
center” for those downtrodden and oppressed.’ ” 

The Black Church helped countless African Americans make the transition from 
Southern peasant to Northern and Midwest workforce worker. As time progressed, the 
Black Church helped untold numbers of Black communities survive the Great Depression 
and economic hardships. The Black Church organized churches by pooling their 
resources as well as providing spiritual solace and hopeful inspiration. °° The African 
American church tradition embraced the responsibility for the needy within the Black 
communities. This responsibility is traceable to ethnic and religious roots, rather than 


popular social theories.’ 


——— 
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Black Church and the Civil Rights Movement 
Henry Mitchell surmises, “an accurate record would have to report early African 
American churches as striving both for people to be saved from sin and to be set free 


»°182 Journalist and political 


from systematic political, social, and economic oppression. 
analyst Juan Williams once wrote that “Pope John Paul II, Bishop Tutu, and Archbishop 
Romero offered glittering examples of the power of religion to provoke and support 
social justice.” However, the Civil Rights Movement reveals “God’s power to transform 
society.” '*? Williams acknowledges that in America’s battle with itself over slavery, legal 
segregation, and civil rights laws, the power of faith has been the cornerstone of efforts to 
save the nation’s soul. '** Such institutional abuses greatly influenced the Black church’s 
notion of God being an avenging, conquering, and liberating God. During the Civil 
Rights Era, Black churches across the nation picked up the cross of Christ Jesus and 
spoke truth to power in the fight for righteousness and equality.'*° The movement became 
a prolific developer of Black leadership. Civil Rights giants like United Methodist 
minister James Lawson, Baptist ministers Martin Luther King, Jr., Fred Shuttlesworth, 
Ralph Abernathy, C.T. Vivian, and others became prominent civil rights leaders. 


Author and professor of religion at the University of Notre Dame Mark A. Noll 


talks of the importance of Black churches, in particular, during the time of the Civil 
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Rights Movement.'®° Noll offers three points of importance that clarify the African- 
American religion that has meant so much for contemporary American history. First, the 
intellectually sophisticated convictions of educated Civil Rights Movement leaders like 
Martin Luther King, Jr. represented a compound of many elements. King and other public 
leaders of the Civil Rights Movement represented one element. Their efforts and 
theology grew from such giants of the past as Henry Turner and the non-violent Indian 
protest movement of Mahatma Ghandi against the British colonialist. King studied the 
writings of various theologians and philosophers in an attempt to transform the 
movement toward social justice. 

Second, the sophisticated convictions of such leaders match and balance the pre- 
critical beliefs of many civil rights foot soldiers whose religion remains close to the 
elemental faiths of the nineteenth century. The simple, yet concrete faith of the early 
Black church continued to uphold a faith that wrapped itself in the truth of the Exodus 
story of Moses and the Israelites. In a sense, the old-time religious beliefs and stalwarts 
of a time past remained an important element of the social justice movement. This is 
important because passion for social justice develops outside of the critical analysis of 
Scripture, but in the passionate faith and power of the God of Scripture. 

Third, the particular history of African-American thought explains why the faith 
that drove the Civil Rights Movement differed markedly from other varieties of 


American religion. '*’ The conservative and liberal strains of Black reli gion and scriptural 
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understanding were able to work together in a unique way that was foreign to mainstream 
Protestant beliefs at the time. All elements of the Christian faith stepped beyond personal 


faith convictions to embrace and advance the goal of social justice for Black Americans. 


Black Church in Post-Civil Rights 

The Black church played a pivotal and leading role in expressing Black social 
grievances and dissatisfaction during the Civil Rights. Yet, the Black church has failed to 
maintain its political “momentum within the contemporary American political 
context.”’** The political mobilization of Black churches caused heartache among the 
Religious Right and hope among others. The 1984 and 1988 Presidential runs by the 
Reverend Jesse Jackson are attempts to renew the spirit of the Civil Rights Movement. 
The social justice bent of the Black church included a vision of equal inclusion within the 
politics of the U.S.!® 

Scholar, preacher, and educator, Robert Franklin, indicates the historical influence 
of Black churches appears to be weakening. Congregations in low-income communities 
have little outreach to its surrounding communities. Many Black churches have morphed 
into commuter congregations, as many of its attendees drive in from the suburbs to attend 


worship services. This leads to a deficit in the knowledge and issues of the community in 
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which the Black church sits. '”’ Research is beginning to postulate that larger, 
economically stable churches led by pastors who are better educated and prophetically 
oriented tend to sponsor a greater number of social service programs and engage in 
greater efforts of social justice.'”' Henry Mitchell, James Cone, and Gayraud Wilmore all 
agree that the faith reality of Jesus as the Son of God continues to direct and influence 
Black church preaching and worship.'” The Black church continues to hold the position 
of a central institution in Black communities. The Black church remains historic in its 
role as the birthing center of religious and social networks and organizations like Black 
sororities, fraternities, and social justice organizations. “These Black secular 
organizations also allowed clergy and church members to influence the institutions and 
political processes of the larger society....”'”? Evans, Jr. believes one of the tasks of the 
pastor is to “clarify the contexts—historical, sociopolitical, cultural, and intellectual—in 
which African-American Christian faith is affirmed.”'”* Stewart argues it is Black culture 


and spirituality driving the paradigm of freedom. The Black church is the crucible 
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through which both flourish. L. Alex Swann stated: 


The oppressed and powerless could not survive if they did not develop an ability 
to understand, manage, and endure suffering. It is not an acceptance of suffering 
but a way of perceiving one’s position in relation to the social order, and what is 
necessary to develop character and personality of endurance. The black church 
has assisted blacks in the process of character and personality development.'” 


The Black church historically thrives as a cultural center that celebrates the 
innovation and free expression of prophetic preaching and praxis. Cultural and spiritual 
freedom translates into a praxis that finds its truth in social and external expression in the 


larger movements of society. Stewart writes: 


Historically, we have seen how movements for social change have been spawned, 
ignited, or influenced by the black church, and this is largely due to its genius in 
cultivating the ethos and norms that make free, soul force expression necessary in 
the personal realm while providing a rationale for translating that expression as 
protest in the social realm.'”° 


The revelation of the true God comes through an historic struggle for liberation 
and self-awareness. It is the outcome, as Evans describes it, “of an experiential 


appropriation of the Gospel,” yet it forms a connection between God’s manifestation and 


; ‘ 1 
God’s intentions.!”’ 
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Studies conducted in the early twentieth century indicate the Black church 
experienced fast growth in economic and membership numbers. Lincoln and Mamiya 


conclude: 


In each city there were a few leading churches and preachers who took a 
prophetic stance in attempting to meet the great needs of the migrants by using 
their church’s resources to provide help with food, shelter, clothing, and 
employment. In the 1920s Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, Sr., opened one of the first 
soup kitchens for the hungry migrants just after his church, Abyssinian Baptist, 
had moved uptown to Harlem. 

In so doing, more and more Black churches began to establish outreach ministries 
and programs. These efforts were due, in part, to a socially aware clerical leadership that 
lead to church-sponsored social service programs in the local communities. Community 
outreach became the springboard to greater participation in “interdenominational and 
social change-oriented movements.”!”” 

Yet, some of the challenges to this growth and influence have been the splitting of 
the Black community into economic strata or class divisions. Many churches are 
becoming either a “middle-income working-class congregation, or a lower-income 
working and dependent poor” congregation.*”’ This bifurcation threatens to weaken the 
unity among Black congregations around the need for a renewed social justice 


consciousness. Some of the more affluent congregations may retreat to the priestly 


functions of Christian ministry, while ignoring the more prophetic and challenging 
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aspects of Christian ministry. Although this is a legitimate concern, the Black church 
remains a constant institution of “spiritual refuge with a social consciousness.” As an 
institution, it generally continues to recognize the full prophetic needs of the church and 
community through the ministry of mind, body, and soul. The current needs of the church 
and community, according to Lincoln and Mamiya, are spiritual (internal) and physical 
(external).*”! 

The 1970s saw a general decline in the reputation and dependence on the Black 
church regarding matters of social justice. This was due in part to the end of the Civil 
Rights Movement, the rise of more radical factions within the Black community, and the 
church’s surrender of its social activism role to organizations such as the NAACP and 
others.*’* A movement centered on personal piety, a growing Black middle class less 
interested in confrontation, and a growing Black clergy unwilling to risk itself, all played 
a role in the suppression of a once prophetic call to issues of social justice in the Black 
church.””° Lincoln and Mamiya conclude: 

Today’s Black Church is struggling for relevance in the resolution of today’s 

black problems: racism; drug abuse; childcare; health and welfare; housing; 

counseling; unemployment; teenage pregnancy; the false securities of 
conspicuous consumption; and the whole tragic malaise with which society in 
general is burdened. [t must address all these social challenges without 
abandoning its distinctive mandate to assist human beings in their efforts to find 


conciliation and comfort with their Creator. There is no moratorium on the human 
Se 204 
need for spiritual and moral nurture.” 


*°! Lincoln and Mamiya, 397-398. 
*%? Pinn, 18. 
*°° Thid, 18-19. 


* Lincoln and Mamiya, 398. 
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Marvin A. McMickle challenges the Black church to move away from a form of 
church that is more concerned with “getting your praise on, to shift toward the prophetic 
call for justice and righteousness.” With the upward mobility of many Blacks in urban 
areas within the United States has come the formation of mega churches and a preaching 
theology identified as prosperity gospel. Despite the growth of the mega-church industry, 
some Black mega churches preach and teach a theology committed to social justice. This 
has created a needed divide among these large congregations that advocate the prosperity 
gospel and those advocating a prophetic gospel of social justice within the Black church 
tradition.-”° 

A Black hip-hop musical group called Arrested Development was famous in the 
1990s. They recorded a song that spoke volumes to the popular culture’s understanding 
of the Black church at the time. The song is entitled “Fishin’ 4 Religion.” It comes from 
their 1992 “3 Years 5 Months and 2 days in the life of’ album. The song is critical of the 
diminished value of sociopolitical vision within the Black churches. The song debates the 
merits of clergy who preach and teach for their congregants to pray about their ills and 
problems rather than become active in doing something about them. According to the 


lyrics, the churches are “substituting worship and shouting for activism.” 


20° McMickle, 16. 
*°° Bloyd-Thomas, 44. 


207 Dinn, 20-21. 
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For this is the call and command of the Lord God through the Hebrew prophet 
Amos: 
Away with the noise of your songs! I will not listen to the music of your harps. 


But let justice roll on like a river, righteousness like a never-failing stream! 
Amos 5:22-24 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis 


Authentic prophetic preaching and teaching draws the Christian faith community 
into God’s reality to demonstrate church participation and community praxis. It is a 
reality which disturbs and disrupts the comfort and content of conventional wisdom to 
remain priestly in function alone. It is the responsibility of clergy to lay out the nexus 
between prophetic and pastoral ministries and the biblical mandate to integrate both 
equally into the life and ministry of the congregation. The prophetic ministry of pastors is 
not optional; it is required as a vital characteristic of their role and identity. When fully 
embraced, the prophetic ministry weaves itself into the fabric of Christian Kerygma 
(preaching and teaching) and demonstrates its truth in daily Christian living. Preaching 
and teaching justice is a core value of Christian proclamation, teaching doctrine, and 
praxis. They present a necessary conjoining in application and practice; yoked as 
necessary within church discipleship. 

The conceptual approach to preaching and teaching prophetic ministry 
corresponds to a medical understanding of the functionality of the human brain. Medical 
science states that the cerebrum, the largest part of the human brain, consists of two equal 


hemispheres—the left and right hemisphere. Although similar in size, each hemisphere 
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IS: 


possesses specialized functions. The left hemisphere commands the right side of the body 
and dictates the comprehension of language (oral and written) as well as mathematics and 
logic. The right hemisphere commands the left side of the body and dictates the artistic 
abilities, memory, and facial recognition.’ Although separate, the hemispheres are co- 
dependent upon the other to establish a fully functional human brain. A person can exist 
without both hemispheres fully functional; but such a person demonstrates neurological 
deficiency that affects functioning). In the same way, the local church must develop a 
model of ministry that equally engages the major hemispheres of the church’s 
discipleship process (priestly proclamation and teaching ministries). To focus exclusively 
on the preaching aspect of Christian discipleship, to the detriment of a strong Christian 
Education ministry, is to exist without both hemispheres fully functional in Christian 
Kerygma. 

This project advances the discussion of the relationship between prophetic 
preaching and teaching to elicit a stronger and more positive congregational participation 
in social justice activities. Like the human brain, a church can exist without both the 
preaching and teaching ministries fully prioritized and functioning within the 
congregation. However, such a church can be classified as having a theological 
deficiency that affects both proclamation and praxis. Such a church body is handicapped. 
A fully functional church view of Christian Kerygma and discipleship must regard 
prophetic teaching and preaching as co-dependent in application within the local 


congregation. Both applications concern themselves with the experiences of individual 


' Lia Stannard, “Human Brain Hemispheres,” Livestrong.com, 
http://www.livestrong.com/article/78829-human-brain-hemispheresb (accessed December 1, 2012). 
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and congregational comprehension and praxis of the prophetic truths of God and 
discipleship derived in both. 

Therefore, it is ill advised to limit matters of social justice to a consigned corner 
of ministry within a Christian congregation. Such relegation ultimately marginalizes the 
concerns and issues of biblical justice. Congregational engagement in matters of social 
justice is an outgrowth of prophetic discipleship that engages the congregant’s thoughts 
and actions. The expected result is to increase the chance of attracting larger numbers of 
Christian participants in organized efforts of social justice and actions and who are 
willing to protest social injustices that marginalize and oppress the poor and powerless 
within the respective local communities. 

The classical eighth-century prophets, after allowance for social, contextual, and 
textual distortion, offer relevant moments of social justice as a revitalizing and inspiring 
resource for contemporary Christian proclamation and praxis within the Black church, in 
particular, First Baptist Church. This understanding develops from the critical 
examination of the ideologies and theologies of social justice in selected writings in the 
Biblical canon. 

The importance of the local congregational context suggests three hypotheses 
concerning the effects of prophetic preaching and teaching on participation in matters of 
social justice. The three hypotheses are: 

e First, congregants who hold to an exclusive evangelistic belief of church 

priority alone are less likely to be civically active than Christians who are less 


theologically inclined to hold such an exclusive viewpoint. 
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e Second, congregants who are more civically active outside of the local church 
are more likely to be more civically active inside the local church. 

e Third, churches that engage in prophetic preaching and teaching are more 
likely to attract and encourage an increase in social justice praxis within the 
local community. 

It is the project’s hypothesis that Black Christian congregations have the potential 
to be significantly more informed and, consequently, more active in matters of social 
justice and community engagement through intentional prophetic leadership. 

There must be a re-awakening within the Black church to the fact that it has never 
simply been a praying and worshipping community caring only for the soul. The Black 
church must be encouraged to, once again, embrace its prophetic dimension to stand as a 
moral agent of God that sees and reacts to injustice as God does. The objective is 
manifestation of a greater understanding of social justice, ministry dialogue, and 
innovative application within First Baptist Church’s actions in Manassas, Prince William 
County, and northern Virginia. 

A prophetic proclamation (preaching and teaching) and praxis of clergy and laity 
within First Baptist Church offers a more complete and full witness of the Christian 
Scriptures and the will of God to the world. As worship and praise are not ends in 
themselves, authenticity requires attention to the Black church’s role of producing 
practical manifestations of its witness toward social justice. This is possible only if the 
whole congregation (clergy and laity) spiritually and practically engages in 


comprehending the biblical writings and narratives that support the goal and place of 
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social justice in the mission and vision of the church. An intentional learning process 
uplifts the value of social justice within the practical theology of the Black church. The 
goal is to reestablish the importance of a permanent revision of self-possibilities in Christ. 
It is a goal that benefits the individual and congregation as well as the local and global 
community. 

The church validates its prophetic witness toward God’s social justice, as 
supported by Scripture, by raising its internal value of social justice within the practical 
mission and communal and internal works of social justice of the individual First Baptist 
Church congregant as well as the entire congregation. One opportunity to expand the 
prophetic witness into the surrounding communities is by increasing participation of the 
membership in social justice endeavors such as the community organizing efforts for 
political and social change of V.O.LC.E. 

The importance of preaching and teaching is made clear in the New Testament 
Pastoral letter of 1 Timothy (in particular Chapters 4 and 5). The letter outlines pastoral 
responsibilities, part of which is to be devoted to preaching and teaching. The letter 
makes clear the importance of both practices (as two sides of the same coin, if you will) 
being performed in the local church. 


For this is the command to Timothy: 


Command and teach these things. Don’t let anyone look down on you because 
you are young, but set an example for the believers in speech, in life, in love, in 
faith and in purity. Until I come, devote yourself to the public reading of 


Scripture, to preaching and to teaching. 
1 Timothy 4:11-13 
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The elders who direct the affairs of the church well are worthy of double honor, 


especially those whose work is preaching and teaching. 
| Timothy 5:17 


Intervention 


This project presents a model of ministry that conceptualizes the theory and 
practice of social justice in pedagogical and proclamation practices of First Baptist 
Church. The words and actions of the eighth-century Hebrew prophets and Jesus the 
Christ in the Gospel of Luke are the prime scriptural support. Other biblical texts play a 
supportive role to these texts. In so doing, the goal is to correlate a direct influence on the 
involvement of current membership involvement as well as to support the development of 
personal participation in faith-based community organizing for social transformation. The 
focus of the project lies in the confidence that the social critique of the classical eighth- 
century Hebrew prophets and the revolutionary politics of Jesus the Christ support the 
premise that the Word of God makes the case for the place of social justice in the 
church’s ethics, teaching, proclamation, and ministry practices. 

Social justice activism has historically been a common factor in the life of the 
Black Church’s proclamation and Christian education. Clergy and laity leadership helped 
move the local church beyond the confines of fellowship ministry and into the local 
community to engage in spiritual and social matters of care and support. 

This project entails the usage of one sermon and a three-part series of sermons 


(proclamation) synchronized with a four-part Adult Sunday School curriculum (four 
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Sunday School lessons). The purpose of these activities is to aid in advancing the biblical 
foundations for the commitment of First Baptist Church as an informed and active agent 
for social justice within Prince William County and beyond (praxis). 

During the project, participants engaged in a shared learning experience provided 
by the Sunday worship sermons and Adult Sunday School classroom learning. This 
experiential learning engaged participants in directed activities that disseminated 
theological expositions on the matter of social justice and sought to increase participants’ 


understanding of the biblical information presented. 


Research Design 


A qualitative study design was used to determine the benefits of prophetic 
preaching and teaching of the Christian social justice ethic. The benefits were generally 
defined as understanding and engendering a definitive and personal motivational 
response of commitment to participate in church-supported or sponsored social justice 
efforts. Data was collected using surveys, questionnaires, and one-on-one phone 
interviews. Triangulation of the data was used to gain deeper understanding of the 
findings. 

This qualitative, action research project was designed in an attempt to identify an 
effective approach to allay congregants’ apprehension regarding engagement in social 
justice initiatives and to renew learning and a desire for practical action through Christian 


engagement in public matters of social, political, and economic injustice within the local 
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community. The project seeks to answer the determinative question of whether the 
Church, as a basic tenet of faith, is able to address in a formal, public way the social, 
political, and economic issues of injustice in secular society. This phenomenological 
research was designed to measure the subjective experiences of project participants 
exposed to proclamation and classroom learning of biblical social justice. The project 
seeks to document personal motivational responses of participants to engage in church- 
supported or sponsored social justice efforts. This includes such matters as greater 


participation in faith-based community organizing initiatives. 


Measurement 


The project sought to measure the results of the treatment on changes in 
perception regarding the value of social justice within the Black Church as a 
revitalization of mission and vision. It was hypothesized that this increase would occur 
through the reexamination of the eighth-century prophets and the Gospel messages of 
Christ by way of preaching and teaching of relevant biblical scriptures in support of 
social justice. The project is based on the belief that a Christian liberation pedagogy 
highlighting the prophetic, political, and social dimensions of ministry and integrating it 
within the Christian education (proclamation and group study) has the potential to 
engender a motivational response to participation in local church social justice efforts. In 
particular, it was expected that the project will show a greater inclination toward personal 


participation in faith-based organizing efforts (e.g., V.O.I.C.E.) or other new First Baptist 
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Church ministry possibilities focused on social justice. Outcomes were measured through 
two surveys and questionnaires along with one-on-one phone interviews. The surveys 
include three scenarios addressing social justice issues (health care, housing, and teaching 
of English) and solicit participants’ responses to them. The questionnaires solicited in- 
depth information on the respondent’s views about and participation in services and 
activities of First Baptist Church. The surveys and questionnaires were designed to 
measure whether individual attitudes changed after hearing the sermons and participating 


in the teaching series. 


Instrumentation 


Surveys and questionnaires were created to capture adjustments or changes in 
attitude and activities of participants regarding social justice as a basic tenet of praxis in 
the church. Context associates, recruited from within First Baptist Church’s Christian 
Education ministry worked together to collect pre- and post treatment data using a 30- 
question self-administered Survey, a 30-question self-administered Questionnaire, and a 
30-question phone Interview. 

All Adult Sunday School participants were invited to participate. The average 
Sunday attendance in Adult Sunday School is approximately forty-five persons. Only 
twenty-four persons actually choose to participate. Those twenty-four were randomly 
selected to receive only one of the three methods of data collection. A maximum of eight 


persons were randomly selected for each collection method (online Survey, online 
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Questionnaire, one-on-one telephone interview using the Questionnaire). Interview 
participants do not know they are being asked the questions from the online 
Questionnaire. Each participant is unaware of another participant's selection (unless they 
reside in the same household). A husband may have randomly been assigned the 
questionnaire and his wife a survey. All First Baptist Church members who participated 
in the Adult Sunday School were invited to participate in the data collection. Upon 
acceptance to participate, a letter from the researcher, outlining the research project and 
participation in the research project was sent to each participant. Each letter indicated the 
participant’s randomly selected method of data collection and the timeline for 
completion: Survey, Questionnaire, or one-on-one Interview. See Appendix B for generic 


letters sent to study participants and context 


Self-administered Survey 

The Survey entitled, Church and Community Involvement, was designed to 
capture a generalized understanding of the motivational factors for Christian and 
congregational praxis via situational awareness. The Survey examines the effectiveness 
of factors (i.e. preaching and teaching) to encourage involvement in social justice praxis 
as an individual and congregation. The instrument also captures demographic information 
for comparative study (e.g. gender, age range, marital status, employment status, 
education level, income range, and race/ethnicity). No identifying information (e.g. name, 
social security number, or date of birth) was collected that would allow anyone to 


identify any of the participants. 
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To correlate a prophetic versus priestly orientation to community outreach, 
several scenarios were designed for inclusion in the Survey. As an example, the Survey 
presents a scenario concerning congregational engagement and hospitality toward the 


local immigrant population. The Survey states: 


State-funded programs cannot meet the demand for English tutoring among the 

growing number of immigrants in our communities. Prince William County 

(which includes Manassas and Manassas Park) experienced a large percentage 

increase in the number of adults and children with limited English proficiency. 

Due to limited funds, only a small portion of those adults were able to enroll in 

state-funded English for Speakers of Other Language classes. A non-profit 

organization that offers such classes is in need of space to host English for 

Speakers of Other Language classes. They are reaching out to schools, churches, 

and businesses for space. 

Several statements regarding the church’s role were included after the scenarios. 
For example, the church should help a little but not lead. For each statement, the 
respondent was asked to rate using the following five-point scale: 

e Agree 

e Somewhat Agree 

e Undecided 

e Somewhat Disagree 


e Disagree 


See Appendix C for the pre- and post Surveys. 
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Self-administered Questionnaire 

The pre- and post Questionnaire captures a generalized understanding of the 
motivational factors for Christian and congregational praxis through theological 
awareness. The Questionnaire examines the effectiveness of preaching and teaching in 
encouraging involvement in social justice praxis as an individual and congregation. The 
instrument also captures demographic information for comparative study (e.g. gender, 
age range, marital status, employment status, education level, income range, and 
race/ethnicity). No identifying information (e.g. name, social security number, or date of 
birth) was collected that would allow anyone to identify any of the participants. To 
correlate a prophetic more than priestly orientation to community outreach, items were 
designed that describe a number of tasks that the local church could perform. For each 
item the participant is asked to rate their agreement or disagreement with the 


congregational emphasis: 


Listed below are a number of task statements that your local church 
could perform. Please mark each statement by indicating whether you 
generally agree with the statement (that is, Generally Satisfied), whether 
you feel your congregation needs to Give More Emphasis (that is, it 
needs to do more of it or do it better); whether you feel it receive Too 
Much Emphasis in your congregation (that is, it needs to do less of it); 
or, you feel the church should Stay Out of It (that is, it is not something 
the church should be doing). Please mark only one answer for each 
statement. 


The following is an example of a statement included in the Questionnaire along 


with the available responses: 


iO2 


Engage in acts of charity and service for persons in need in the community and 
worldwide. 

e Give More Emphasis 

¢ Generally Satisfied 

¢ Too Much Emphasis 

e Stay Out of It 
See Appendix D for the pre- and post Questionnaires. Prior to distribution to randomly- 
selected participants, an assigned Context Associate converted the Survey and 


Questionnaire instruments into online Surveys using SurveyMonkey”. 


Telephone Interview 

In order to gather a different perspective, a variation of the community 
Questionnaire was delivered using a phone Interview protocol. The randomly selected 
participants for the one-on-one phone interview were called by a Context Associate who 
read the questionnaire over the phone. Context associates delivered the Questionnaire and 
recorded response during the one-on-one interview. It is believed that participant 
responses captured in interview questioning, without the aid of visually reading the 


question, often elicit views and opinions different from self-administered questions. 
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Project Variables 


Independent variables are those variables that influence or affect outcomes. For 
this project, the independent variables include demographic information (e.g. gender, age 
range, marital status, employment status, education level, income range, and 
race/ethnicity). They also include the treatment components including the sermons, the 
Adult Sunday School lessons, the preacher of the sermon series, the questionnaire 
interviewers, and Adult Sunday School teachers. Dependent variables are those results 
that are influenced by the independent variables. For this project, dependent variables 
include the questionnaire and survey responses, participant attendance during the 
treatment period, and verifiable changes of praxis (e.g. participation in the church’s social 
justice program or other church social justice endeavors). 

In summary, this project was designed to address a number of pedagogical and 
practical questions. As a contribution to the field of practical theology and theological 
education, can pedagogical approaches and educational practices coalesce in developing 
Christians who engage or reengage in social justice transformation practices? Can 
prophetic proclamation and Christian education motivate individuals and congregations 
to move beyond spirit-filled worship and evangelistic-only action? Can it engender an 
equally needed spirit-filled work that meets the social needs of justice in the daily lives of 
those in community? How do the Adult Sunday School class participants at First Baptist 
Church understand the meaning of biblical social justice? Can prophetic preaching and 


teaching of the eighth-century Hebrew prophets and Jesus the Christ disturb and disrupt 
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the conventional wisdom of the church maintaining a public persona of salvific 


evangelism only? 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


As indicated in Chapter Four, the intervention in this project consisted of a 
multiple sermon series and four Adult Sunday School lessons. This chapter describes the 


project participants, data collection, and implementation of the intervention. 


Project Participants 


The population used for this project was drawn from congregation of the First 
Baptist Church. Members participating in the data collection effort were drawn from the 
Adult Sunday School class. The sermon series was preached to the entire congregation, 
of which the Adult Sunday School participants were engaged. Individuals in the Adult 
Sunday School class represent a broad spectrum within the church population in general. 
The class is multi-generational; it captures the various economic strata within the church; 
and it is representative of the male and female ratio within the church population. 
Furthermore, the class utilizes a significant number of teachers who rotate teaching 
assignments. This is important because it allowed the class participants to engage in 
various teaching styles of facilitating class discussion. The average attendance of the 


Adult Sunday School class was approximately forty to fifty persons. 
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A participant sheet was developed for the First Baptist Church Adult Sunday 
School class. The participant sheet invited persons to participate in a study that would last 
approximately six to eight weeks. Criteria for participation included attendance at both 
Sunday worship and Adult Sunday School class and a willingness to provide feedback. In 
late April 2012, the participation sheet was handed to the Adult Sunday School teacher to 
disseminate among the participants in the Adult Sunday School class. Participants were 
chosen solely based on the person’s willingness to participate by signing up. Each 
member of the Adult Sunday School class retained an equal chance of being a part of the 
project study group. The goal of the project required a consistent pool of subjects who 
would most likely be exposed to the entire project treatment period (both the preaching 
and teaching series). This is important to validate the claim of incorporating both the 
proclamation and teaching spheres of the Christian church’s attempts to engender greater 
awareness and commitment to social justice concerns in the communities around the 
church. 

Twenty-four persons from within the Adult Sunday School class committed to 
participate in this project. This represents a participant rate of 40 to 50% of the average 
class attendance. All Adult Sunday School participants maintained an equal chance of 
selection for the project treatment. Each participant made a self-determining decision to 
participate or not without any influence. Although the participant pool was limited to 
those who participated in the Adult Sunday School class, all maintained an equal chance 


of selection. The primary factor for using the Adult Sunday School class for the project 
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treatment was because it closely matched the demographics of the entire First Baptist 
Church congregation. 

The twenty-four participants were randomly assigned to three groups: self- 
administered Survey, self-administered Questionnaire, and questionnaire administered 
during a phone Interview. The following random assignment procedure was used to 
randomly assign participants to the three groups. Participants were randomly assigned an 
alphabetical letter based solely on the order of signing the participation sheet. Scrabble™ 
letter tiles (A-X) were placed into a Scrabble™ bag. The Administrative Assistant of 
First Baptist Church randomly pulled a Scrabble™ letter tile from the bag. The first letter 
tile pulled was matched with the corresponding participant. The first letter tile pulled was 
assigned to the group receiving the Questionnaire. The second letter tile pulled was 
assigned to the group receiving a Survey. The third letter tile pulled was assigned to the 
group receiving an interview. The process repeats itself until all letter tiles have been 
pulled and ali participants were assigned. Due to the number of participants, each 


treatment recetved eight participants. 


Collection of Baseline Data 


Data used for this project was collected in three ways: self-administered web- 
based Survey, self-administered web-based Questionnaire, and questionnaire 
administered during a phone Interview. One week prior to the beginning of the project’s 


treatment (preaching and teaching instructional period), a pre-testing was conducted to 
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provide a baseline of participants’ personal understanding, attitude, and values regarding 
biblical social justice, prophetic ministry, and prophetic practice. One group received a 
pre-treatment Survey to be completed online (anonymously) using the web-based Survey 
software SurveyMonkey®. A second group received a pre-treatment Questionnaire to be 
completed online (anonymously) using the web-based Survey software SurveyMonkey”®. 
A third group was interviewed via telephone by one of the project’s Context Associates. 
For this group, the Context Associate asked the interviewee the same pre-treatment 
Questionnaire questions; however, the interviewee was not given the opportunity to read 
or study the questions. These participants only heard them from the interviewer. The 
interviewer recorded the interviewee’s response on a hardcopy of the Questionnaire. 
Thereafter, the interviewer (Context Associate) recorded the answers online using the 
web-based Questionnaire at the SurveyMonkey® site. 

To randomly assign the seven interviewers to the eight participants assigned to the 
phone interview, the following procedure was used. Each interview participant was 
assigned a Scrabble™ alphabetical letter (A-H) based upon the alphabetical order of last 
names. Scrabble letter tiles were placed into a scrabble bag. Each participating Context 
Associate pulled a tile from the Scrabble bag to determine which participants he/she was 
to interview. The Context Associate interviewed the participant assigned to the 
corresponding Scrabble letter tile. Since there were eight participants and only seven 
Context Associates, one Context Associate selected two letter tiles and interviewed two 


interview participants. 
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With the assistance of The Context Associates assisted in the creation of a 30- 
item Survey and 30-item Questionnaire. The one-on-one telephone interviews used the 
questions from the same 30-item Questionnaire. Data was collected for the self- 
administered Survey and Questionnaire via the SurveyMonkey® web-based online 
Survey site. Context associates conducted all one-on-one telephone interviews and 
collected the SurveyMonkey® web-based online survey data. 

Since twenty-four persons agreed to participate in the project, eight were 
randomly assigned to each of the groups. Self-administered Survey and Questionnaires 
were converted to electronic format and transferred to the SurveyMonkey® web site 
(www.surveymonkey.com). All Adult Sunday School participants chosen to complete a 
Survey or Questionnaire received instructions via an e-mail correspondence with specific 
instructions on how to access the Survey or Questionnaire online at SurveyMonkey®. The 
initial e-mail, sent to each individual, contained the following: 

® apersonal thank you for participating; 

e the description of the purpose of the study, 

¢ expectations of participants regarding attending the intervention and 

completing the assigned pre- and post instruments, 

e timelines for completion of instruments, and 

e adirect link to access and complete the required Survey or Questionnaire on 

the SurveyMonkey® web site. 

The e-mails were sent within one week of the expected start of the project 


treatment (sermon series and Adult Sunday School lessons). Separate e-mails to interview 
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participants were sent by the Context Associate to arrange for the administration of the 
questionnaire Interview by telephone. See Appendix B for sample letters sent to 
participants and Context Associates. All pre-assessments (Pre-Survey, Pre-Questionnaire, 
and Pre-Interviews) were required to be completed prior to June 3, 2012. See Appendix C 
for the Pre-Survey and Appendix D for the Pre-Questionnaire in the SurveyMonkey® 


format. 


Implementation of the Intervention 


The project spanned a 10-week treatment period (May 21— July 27, 2012); 
however, the preaching instructional time covered four Sundays during the months of 
June and July 2012. The delivery of the project sermons occurred during the regularly 
scheduled 8:00A.M. and 11:00A.M. worship services conducted at First Baptist Church. 

The senior pastor preached sermons (proclamation) that highlighted the church’s 
social justice character and prophetic witness through the words and actions of the 
eighth-century Hebrew prophets and Jesus the Christ. In order for results to remain 
unbiased, the delivery of the sermons followed a typical preaching pattern or rotation of 
sermon topics and series within the congregation. One sermon which stood apart was 
delivered during the Sunday, June 03, 2012, regularly scheduled worship services. The 
remaining three sermons was delivered as a three-part series during the last Sunday in 
June (June 24, 2012) and the first two Sundays in July 2012 (July 01, 2012 and July 08, 
2012). Table 1 summarizes the dates, titles, and scripture lesson for the series. See 


Appendix E for a copy of the treatment sermons. 
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_Fable 1. Sunday sermons concerning social justice and the church response 





Date Title Scripture Lesson 
June 03, 2012 What is the Proper Response? Psalm 145:17-146 and Luke 4:14-21 
Three Part Series: . 
Pursuing Social Justice: 
June 24, 2012 From Crowd to Community Micah 6:1-8 and Mark 6:30-44 
July 01, 2012 From Pride to Perseverance Isaiah 58:6-7 and Luke 18:1-8 
July 08, 2012 From Anger to Action Amos 5:4-24 and Luke 4:1-21 


In tandem with the sermonic treatment period, the Adult Sunday School program 
in First Baptist Church taught a series of lessons on God’s social justice during the entire 
month of June 2012. The lessons follow the scriptural theme of social justice in the Old 
and New Testaments that demonstrate the individual Christian’s responsibility to social 
justice. The goal of the Sunday school instructors was to guide the class on the quest for a 
Christ-filled and prophetic aspect to their salvation and participation in the body of 
Christ. Four regular Adult Sunday School instructors taught the prepared lessons for the 
project. Each instructor taught one lesson in the curriculum (the goal was to minimize 
any distortion of any particular instructor’s strength or weakness of presentation, and 
allow greater deference to the biblical texts and curriculum). 

To allow for adequate preparation, each Adult Sunday School instructor received 
his or her particular Sunday school lesson at least one week in advance of the scheduled 
teaching moment. This provided the facilitator time for adequate instructional 
preparation. The teaching focus group was limited to the Adult Sunday School class. The 
goal was to create a pool of Adult Sunday School participants who were regular attendees 


in Sunday worship and Sunday school and, therefore, more likely to be present for a 
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significant portion of the project treatment period. The Adult Sunday School instructional 
period covers the four consecutive Sundays in the month of June 2012. Table 2 displays 
the dates, titles, and scripture lesson of the Adult Sunday School curriculum. 


Table 2. Adult Sunday School Curriculum 


Date Title Scripture Lesson 





June 03,2012 Rules for Just Living: Social Responsibility Exodus 23:1-9 

June 10,2012 Acting on a Widow’s Behalf: Concern for the Helpless 2 Kings 8:1-6 

July 17,2012 Making Judicial Reforms: Believing the Prophets 2 Chronicles 19:4-11 
July 24,2012 Praise for God’s Justice: A Song of Trust Psalm 146:1-10 


The Adult Sunday School lessons were grounded in the Adult Sunday School 
curriculum materials, Sunday School Lesson, published in 2011 by David C. Cook 
Publications. However, modifications were made by adding and deleting materials to fit 
the intended goals and purposes of the lessons. The project entails the full aspect of 
Christian Kerygmatic proclamation (preaching and teaching). Christian Education 
learning and Sunday preaching are the main sources of discipleship training for the 
project. Learning in classrooms and learning that happens during the preaching of the 
Gospel of Jesus the Christ are both forms of pedagogy that can aid the Christian’s 
understanding beyond the classrooms and pews and become experiences through which 
one’s practical theology becomes normative. | 

Teaching and learning become rich opportunities for engagement, while 
discovering the connection between the biblical scriptures and the sermonic 
proclamation. Preaching occurs in the common context of worship. The purpose and 


objective in the preaching moment is to illuminate the truth of God’s Word. The truth and 
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Christian Kerygma of the proclamation creates an atmosphere and seedbed for nurturing, 
affirming, and renewing a commitment to God through an active and observable faith 
response of collaborative ministry in the name of Jesus the Christ. Formal instructional 
learning that is collaborative may encourage the participant to wrestle with 
preconceptions of scriptural truths and gain an expanded purview of practical application 
in everyday living. See Appendix F for a copy of the Sunday School instructional 


materials. 


Collection of Post Intervention Data 


One month following the conclusion of the treatment period of sermons and 
curriculum, a follow-up e-mail was sent to all participants and participant groups 
requesting the completion of a post-Survey, post-Questionnaire, or post phone Interview. 
Post-questionnaire responses allowed participants to note the frequency of their Sunday 
service attendance (worship and Sunday school) during the project’s treatment period. 
Each participant group (Survey, Questionnaire, and Phone Interview) again received the 
same instruments (Survey, Questionnaire, or Interview). Phone interviews were 
conducted by the same interviewers who conducted the baseline interviews. Interviewers 
recorded the responses of the same participants. Post-responses were sought one full 
month following the treatment period. The goal of the post treatment responses was to 
gauge any changes in biblical understanding and attitudinal willingness to increase 


participation in social justice advocacy and action through First Baptist Church rather 
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than capture ‘knee jerk’ responses. The post treatment phone interviews were designed to 
gauge the responses of participants who had adequate time to digest new biblical learning 
and formulate opinions. Opinions formulated over time have a better chance of remaining 
consistent than immediate reactions. The project goal was to validate a need for a 
prophetic witness in preaching and teaching in the Black church to raise the individual 
Christian and congregational internal value of social justice and a realistic praxis. Once 
the goal was achieved, it could manifest itself in an increased desire of individual 
Christians to participate in social justice ministries and endeavors of First Baptist Church 
(e.g. V.O.I.C.E., social justice programs of the church, or new ministry possibilities). 


Table three outlines the project timelines including dates for target activities. 


Table 3. Project Timeline 


Date Target 
May 2012 Draft of pre-survey and pre-questionnaire 
Completion of documents on the online survey website 
SurveyMonkey”. 


May 13, 2012 Adult Sunday School attendees voluntarily participate in a project by 
completing an online survey, questionnaire, or interview. The participants 
are to keep their normal Sunday attendance routine of worship services and 
Sunday school during the months of June and July 2012. Participants 
provide a name, contact telephone number, and e-mail address. 


May 28, 2012 SurveyMonkey® online survey and questionnaire are completed and ready 
for access by participants 


Project participants and Context Associates are randomly assigned to a pre- 
survey, questionnaire, or interview 

May 30, 2012 Project participants and Context Associates are sent e-mail or telephoned to 
complete their designated survey, questionnaire, or interview before 
Sunday, June 03, 2012. 


June 03, 2012 Project Sermon—What is the Proper Response? Psalm 145:17-146 and 
Luke 4:14-2] 
Sunday school lesson—Rules for Just Living: Social Responsibility. 
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Date Target 
Scripture Lesson: Exodus 23:1-9 


June 10, 2012 Sunday school lesson—Acting on a Widow’s Behalf: Concern for the 
Helpless. Scripture Lesson: 2 Kings 8:1-6 


June: 17.20 12 Sunday school lesson—Making Judicial Reforms: Believing the Prophets. 
Scripture Lesson: 2 Chronicles 19:4-11 

June 24, 2012 Project Sermon——From Crowd to Community. Micah 6:1-8 and Mark 6:30- 
Ad 


June 24, 2012 Sunday school lesson—Praise for God’s Justice: A Song of Trust. Scripture 
Lesson: Psalm 146:1-10 


July 01, 2012 Project Sermon—From Pride to Perseverance. Isaiah 58:6-7 and Luke 18:1- 
18 


July 08, 2012 Project Sermon—From Anger to Action. Amos 5:4-24 and Luke 4:1-21 


July 30-August,  Post-Survey, Questionnaire, and Interviews completed and ready for access 
6, 2012 by Context Associates via the SurveyMonkey® website 


August 2012 SurveyMonkey® data compiled into of graphs and charts by Context 
Associates and displayed in aggregate ; all respondent survey and 
questionnaire responses remain anonymous; follow-up with Context 
Associates to discuss project results and implications for project conclusion 


The project incorporates a Christian Kerygma that involves Sunday sermon 
instruction from the Senior Pastor of First Baptist Church through a series of sermons 
(four) that address scriptural support for social justice practices by the individual 
Christian and unified church body. The presentation of the sermons occurred during the 
months of June and July 2012. Working in tandem with the series of sermons on Social 
Justice, is the presentation of a four-part Adult Sunday School curriculum entitled God’s 
Justice: Defined, Enacted, Promised. Lessons focus upon issues of social responsibility, 
concern for the helpless, believing the prophets, and a song of trust. The regularly 


assigned clusters of Christian Education Adult Sunday School instructors facilitate/teach 
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the lessons. The general audience of the preaching instruction is the entire Sunday 
worship congregation. The general audience for the Sunday school instruction is the 


regular attendees of the Adult Sunday School class. 


Analysis of Data 


The following data was analyzed and will be summarized in this section: 

e responses on the electronic pre- and post Surveys, 

e responses on the electronic pre- and post Questionnaires, 

e responses to the pre-and post telephone questionnaire. 

Analysis of the responses to the Surveys and Questionnaires was generated by 
SurveyMonkey™ The Context Associate responsible for the electronic data presented the 
results generated by SurveyMonkey.® The Context Associates also retrieved the 
responses to the one-on-one phone interviews. 

A Context Associate generated frequencies tables of the Pre and Post 
Questionnaire results using the SurveyMonkey”® software. Only nine of the fifteen 
persons who participated in the electronic pre-Questionnaire measures (self-administered 
on SurveyMonkey” and via phone interview) also completed the post-Questionnaire. All 
eight persons who participated in the electronic pre-Survey measures (self-administered 
on SurveyMonkey®) also completed the post Survey. In an effort to measure whether 
individual attitudes changed after receiving the intervention, data was used only from 


participants who completed both the pre and post instruments. 


We) 


No identifying information (e.g., name, social security number, or date of birth) 
was collected on the instruments that would allow anyone to identify any of the 
participants. However, there was general information to link participant responses to one 
another, such as the interviewer’s computer IP address, participant demographics (1.e., 
gender, age range, marital status, employment status, education level, income range, and 
race/ethnicity), and length of church attendance. These data elements were used to match 
participants in the pre-Questionnaire to participants in the post Questionnaire. 

The post Questionnaire captured the frequency of the participants attendance in 
Sunday worship and Adult Sunday School during the treatment periods. The majority of 
the nine respondents attended, on average, 88% of the Adult Sunday School classes 
during the treatment period. Furthermore, the majority of the nine respondents attended, 
on average, 94% of the Sunday Worship services during the treatment period. See G for 
summary data generated by SurveyMonkey® for the pre and post Surveys. 

This section provides a brief description of participants’ change from pre- to post 
intervention on each of the questions they responded to. The first category of questions 
concerns a number of tasks the local church could perform. It asks respondents to 
indicate their level of agreement or disagreement with the task statements: 

e Question 1: Provide worship that deepens members experience with God. 

There was a slight increase in the number of persons who declared they were 
satisfied with the emphasis given in this category following the treatment 


period. 
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e Question 2: Share the good news of the Gospel. There was a solid increase in 
the number of persons who declared they were satisfied with the emphasis 
given in this category following the treatment period. 

e Question 3: Engage in acts of charity and service for persons in need. There 
was a Slight increase in the number of persons who declared they wanted to 
see more emphasis given in this category following the treatment period. 

¢ Question 4: Sermons and teachings with biblical support. There was no 
change in the number of persons who declared, either they wanted to see more 
emphasis (two) or they were generally satisfied with the emphasis given 
(seven) in this category following the treatment period. 

e Question 5: The church taking a more activist role. There was a solid decrease 
in the number of persons concerning the church staying out of an activist role 
on the political, social, and economic issues of the day. The pre-treatment 
included two persons. The post-treatment saw the number go down to zero. 
Furthermore, the number of participants wanting to see more emphasis on this 
topic increased by a factor of one. Only one respondent indicated too much 
emphasis was given on this topic. 

The second category of questions concern the respondent’s personal involvement 

and/or opinion: 

e Question 6: Last participated in community outreach ministry program. There 


was a significant increase in the number of persons participating in a 
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community outreach program, following the treatment period. There was a 
100% participation rate following the treatment period. 

Question 7: Last participated in social justice program or action. There was a 
slight decrease in the number of persons declaring they never participating in 
a social justice program or action following the treatment period. There was a 
slight increase in the number of persons declaring they last participated in a 
social justice program or action more than a year ago. 

Question 8: Last participated in a fellowship action. There was no change in 
responses following the treatment period. Nearly all respondents (eight) had 
participated in a fellowship action within the last few months. 

Question 9: Last participated in a missions event. There was a solid decrease 
in the number of persons indicating they have not participated in a missions 
event within the last few months. Three respondents, post-treatment, indicated 


never having participated in a mission event. 


The third category, which includes a single question, concerns the church’s 


involvement in outreach and social justice. There are multiple responses requested. 


Question 10: Concerning a church’s involvement in outreach and social justice: 


Shows compassion to persons in need. One-hundred percent of the 
respondents answered in the affirmative in the pre and post treatment 
Questionnaires. 

Helps to make society more just. There was no change in responses following 


the treatment period. Nearly all respondents (eight) believe it is important to 
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make society more just. Only one respondent believes it is somewhat 
important. 

Is the prophetic work of the church. There was a slight increase in the number 
of persons indicating the importance of performing the prophetic work of the 
church. There was a slight decrease in the auniberor persons indicating it is 
somewhat important. 

Is a part of the Black Church history and tradition. There was no change in 
respondent answers following the treatment. Nearly all respondents (seven) 
believe outreach and social justice are a part of the Black Church history and 
tradition. Only two respondents find it somewhat important, but no 
respondents found it to be unimportant. 

Is preached and taught in my church. There was no change in respondent 
answers following the treatment. Nearly all respondents (eight) believe 
outreach and social justice is an important matter to be preached and taught at 
First Baptist Church. Only one respondent found it somewhat important, but 
no respondents found it to be unimportant. 

Is being true to the Christian faith. Prior to the treatment series, all 
respondents answered in the affirmative, that outreach and social justice are 
important to being true to the Christian faith. Following the treatment, only 


one respondent found it to be somewhat important. 
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The fourth category of questions concern the respondent’s personal reasons for a 


lack of involvement in outreach and/or social justice opportunities, as well as capturing 


personal views of the local church. 


Question 11: Reason not involved in Church outreach and/or social justice. 


Respondents were nearly split in their reasons. Nearly half indicated being 


actively involved. Another half indicated being too busy with activities 


outside of church. 


Question 12: Concerning what best describes the church. 


O 


Traditional. There was a slight increase (by a factor of one), following the 
treatment period, used to describe the church as traditional. 
Contemporary. There was a slight increase (by a factor of one), following 
the treatment period, used to describe the church as contemporary. 

Agent for social change. There was a solid increase in the number of 
respondents (by a factor of two) indicating this best describes our church. 
Evangelistic. There was a slight increase in the number of respondents (by 
a factor of one) indicating this best describes our church. 

Missions minded. There was a solid increase in the number of respondents 
(by a factor of two) indicating this best describes our church. Following 
the treatment, all respondents answered in the affirmative. 
Compassion/Caring. There was no change following the treatment. All 


respondents believe the church is compassionate and caring. 


Question 13: Identifies the priority the congregation places on church efforts. 
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Outreach to non-members. There was a slight increase in the number of 
persons, following the treatment period, indicating an emphasis of social 
justice in the local community. 

Social Justice. There was a solid increase in the number of persons, 
following the treatment period, indicating an emphasis of social justice in 
local community. 

Spreading the Gospel. There was a significant increase in the number of 
persons indicating an emphasis of social justice in local community. 
Welcoming diversity. There was a slight increase in the number of persons 
indicating a higher frequency in outreach to non-members. 

Emergency assistance. There was no change following the treatment 
period. Nearly all respondents indicate a high priority in assistance to non- 
members. 

Networking. There was a solid change in the number of persons indicating 
this as a high priority of outreach to non-members. A slight decrease in the 
number of persons believed networking is not a priority to social justice in 


local community. 


Question 14: Identifies how the respondent best describes their belief of the 


statement in regards to the church’s role. 


o Help save souls. There was no change following the treatment period. All 


respondents agree it is a role of the church. 
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o Responsibility to the needy. There was a solid increase in the number of 
persons, following the treatment period, indicating agreement this is a role 
of the church. Post treatment registered all respondents agreeing. 

o Focus only on faith. Half of respondent agreed or somewhat agreed with 
this focus on faith alone. Half somewhat disagreed or disagreed with the 
focus being solely on faith. 

o Promote God’s justice. Nearly all respondents, following the treatment 
period, agree it is the church’s role to promote God’s justice. 

o Social justice is important to church teachings. The number of respondents 
agreeing with this statement remained unchanged following treatment. 
The majority agree with the statement. One respondent moved from 
undecided to disagreeing. 

The fifth category of questions concerns the respondent’s time of church 

attendance and church involvement. 

e Question 15: Time attended church. Respondents were nearly evenly divided 
concerning the various categories identifying the respondent's tenure at First 
Baptist Church. Three respondents have attended three to five years, three 
respondents have attended six to ten years, and three respondents have 
attended sixteen or more years. Only two respondents indicated attending First 


Baptist Church for one to two years. 
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e Question 16: Involvement in the congregation. ‘There was a slight increase in 
the number of persons indicating there church involvement remained the 
same. One respondent indicated a slight decrease. 

e Question 17: How often attend Christian Education classes. There was a slight 
increase in the number of persons indicating a once-a-week frequency. 

® Question 18: Number of church ministries involved in. There was nearly no 
change following the treatment period. There was a slight increase was noted 
in the number of persons involved in at least one ministry. 

e Question 19: Persons or families invited as guest or to join. There was nearly 
no change following the treatment period. There was a slight decrease in the 
number of persons who indicated inviting no one to church. The remainder 
respondents are actively inviting persons to First Baptist Church. 

® Question 20: Why remained involved in church. The post treatment responses 
showed positive responses based upon two categories not listed in the pre- 
treatment responses. Those categories for the most important reason for 
remaining involved in First Baptist Church include “Church social 
ministry/community outreach,” and Church’s theological or religious 
orientation. 

The fifth category of questions concerns demographics of the respondents. 

Question 21-28 capture demographic information concerning the respondent. Data 
collected shows an equal spread of respondents concerning age and gender. The majority 


of respondents were married with children in the household and employed full time. The 
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level of formal education was evenly split between secondary, some college, and college 
degree. Nearly all of the respondents were Black and earned income classifying them 
economically as middle class. 

Question 29 surveyed service attendance. All of the respondents in the post 
treatment responses indicated they attend both Sunday School and Worship Service. This 
is a Slight improvement over the pre-test responses, where one individual indicted 


attending worship services only. 


Pre and Post Survey Analysis of Data 


A Context Associate generated an analysis report of the self-administered Survey 
(pre and post) using SurveyMonkey®. All participants completed the pre- and post online 
Survey. As with the Questionnaire, no identifying information (e.g., name, social security 
number, or date of birth) was collected in the Questionnaire that would allow anyone to 
identify any of the participants. 

The post Survey captured the frequency of the participants attendance in Sunday 
Worship and in Sunday School during the treatment periods. All of the respondents 
attended all Sunday Worship services during the treatment period. Nearly all of the eight 
respondents attended the Adult Sunday School class during the treatment period (an 
average of 92%). See Appendix G for the frequency table and other output generated by 


Survey SurveyMonkey” data for the survey. 
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Scenarios 

The Survey presented three Scenarios of potential community engagement and 
asked the respondents questions regarding their opinion of “What should be the proper 
response of the church?” It asks respondents to indicate their level of agreement or 
disagreement with the church response statements. 

Scenario One—Limited English Skills: presents a scenarto of the church working 
in partnership with the local community to assist the immigrant population. The question 
is whether the church should offer assistance only as a last resort. There was a significant 
increase concerning perceptions. Pre-treatment responses showed 50% either neutral or 
agreeing with a last resort only response. However, post treatment responses showed 
nearly 88% either somewhat disagreeing or disagreeing with the last resort scenario. 

Furthermore, there was a slight increase in believing the church has a 
responsibility to help and not leave matters simply to State government. A slight post 
treatment increase was captured in the number of respondents disagreeing with the 
statement that “The church shouldn’t take on many social issues.” The percentage rose 
from 75% to nearly 88%. The same increase percentage is true concerning the number of 
post treatment respondents agreeing that social justice demands the church offer space 
and love. 

Scenario Two—High Costs of Medications: presents a scenario of the church 
participating in community organizing. The question is whether the church should 
participate in community organizing efforts to address ills within the local community. 


The pre and post treatment percentages remained the same. Nearly a two-thirds of 
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respondents agree with the statement of the church helping a little but not leading. The 
remaining third disagree. In fact, nearly all respondents believe the church should not 
leave it up to individuals regarding community organizing participation. This held true as 
well regarding whether community organizing was a responsibility of the local church. 
The post treatment survey results showed a stronger disagreement with the attitude of the 
church remaining out of politics. There was also a slight increase showing a stronger 
agreement with the church participating and leading in social justice demands. 

Scenario Three—Affordable Housing and Foreclosure Crisis: presents a scenario 
of the church’s willingness to involve itself in helping to alleviate the housing crisis 
among its neighbors and neighborhoods with politicians and banks. The post treatment 
results show an increase in attitude regarding the church moving beyond stewardship 
efforts and helping persons in financial crisis. Although nearly all respondents do not 
believe the banking institutions are not to be trusted in solving the crisis, the majority also 
do not feel it is the obligation of the church to operate as a bank. Post treatment responses 
showed a slight increase (to near 100%) in the belief that social justice demands the 
church advocate for just polictes by the banks and politicians. 

Demographic Information 

Question seventeen through thirty capture demographic information concerning 
the respondent. Data collected shows an equal spread of respondents concerning the 
number of years attending First Baptist Church (new to more than twenty years). Post 
Survey responses showed an increased level of congregational involvement over the past 


two years. Levels of attendance in Christian Education classes remain constant, with 
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nearly two-thirds reporting at least once-a-week attendance. There was also a slight 
increase in ministry involvement. Post treatment responses increased to 100%. There was 
no significant change in the level of membership inviting others to attend First Baptist 
Church; nearly all had indicated doing so at least once in the last twelve months. Church 
involvement remained consistent with respondents indicating importance of spiritual 
growth, leadership, and the presence of the Holy Spirit. A significant demographic was 
missing in both the pre and post survey respondents (the young adult age bracket). The 
majority of respondents were middle-aged. Three-quarters of the respondents were 
female, married with children in the household. A majority of the respondents hold full- 
time or part-time employment. Three-quarters of the respondents possess college or post 
graduate degrees. All of the respondents were Black and nearly all earned income 
classifying them economically as middle class or above. 
Service Attendance 

Question thirty one captures information on service attendance of respondents. 
All of the respondents in the pre and post treatment responses indicated they attend both 


Sunday School and Worship Service. 


Outcome 


Post Survey respondent answers show a positive increase in attitudinal change 
toward a more social justice engagement and praxis within the First Baptist Church after 


being exposed to the treatment (preaching and teaching series). The goal was for the First 
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Baptist Church congregation to increase its knowledge of biblical social justice and 
increase the engagement in community praxis of social justice concerns. The treatment 
produced an increase in respondent’s awareness and willingness to engage in matters of 
social justice and community engagement (whether the treatment was the catalyst or an 
indirect catalyst). Since the preaching and teaching tenets of the Christian church are a 
co-dependent unit, there is a suspicion that the combination of the treatments (preaching 
and teaching) played a concerted reason for the success of the positive responses. 


Excluding one or the other could mostly likely have gained a lesser result. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Previous research on this topic demonstrates a recent shift toward a phenomenon 
of limited Black church engagement in matters of social justice. The last few decades 
have seen a decline of involvement in ministries, programs, and social action efforts that 
seek to bring justice to those suffering oppression and/or ignoring by economic and 
political systems. Scholars have examined the role of Black congregations in initiating 
social action and social justice activities over the last one hundred years. Research shows 
that Black congregations, demographically, are significantly more likely to engage in 
community activism and social justice endeavors than other Christian congregations. Yet, 
there has been a noticeable decline, post-civil rights era, of such social action engagement 
of the Black church community in general. Although the Black church is more 
conservative in matters of morality, it has historically been the polar opposite concerning 
matters of politics and social justice. 

This project advances the discussion of determining and testing some of the 
suspected factors that influence Black church social justice activism. The findings lend 
support to the argument of reclaiming the Black churches’ prophetic voice for social 


justice and social action. The applied treatment of prophetic preaching combined with 
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teaching series gives a measure of support to the project’s hypothesis that Black Christian 
congregations have the potential, through intentional prophetic leadership, to be 
significantly more informed, and consequently active, in matters of social justice and 
community engagement. 

Project results indicate a small positive finding between the social justice 
characteristic of leadership (prophetic) and increased congregational social activism. The 
results indicate a relationship between biblical faith and biblical social justice, on the one 
hand, and opportunities of learning and practicing community engagement on the other. 
The project suggests that authentic prophetic leadership and intentional congregational 
training on the historical and biblical tenets of social justice can draw the Christian faith 
community into God’s reality of social action. 

Pastors and church leadership who wish to empower their congregations towards 
greater engagement in matters of social and economic justice in the twenty-first century 
would do well to prioritize prophetic preaching and teaching into the natural course of the 
local congregation’s Christian discipleship. Leadership can use points of reference from 
both the Old and New Testaments of the Christian canon. However, reading the Bible is 
not enough. Pastors and lay leadership must work together to offer opportunities for the 
general congregation to hear the witness of the Bible and search for ways to interpret the 
timeless truths to the present Black church that result in relevant praxis—community 
organizing involvement in social justice. 

Two functions of Christian ministry—the prophetic and pastoral—have 


unwittingly become two separate movements in the Black church. The twenty-first 
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century Black church can recapture, through scriptural support, the relationship between 
Christian faith and social justice praxis through practical community engagement and 
intentional lay leadership. This facilitates integration and empowerment in addressing 
and creating transformational change against socio-economic injustices in local 
communities. 

Achieving systemic transformation with a recurrent manifestation of justice, 
righteousness, and social action must involve a communal response. It requires that each 
congregant be equipped with the prophetic tools (biblical and historical knowledge) to 
envision himself or herself as a component of God’s system for social action in local 
community. It is the deliberate integration of moral and ethical interpretation of God’s 
justice and practical application of the interpretation. It is this Christian hermeneutic 
vision of who we are and who we must become that is the groundwork of the Judeo- 
Christian proclamation. Pastoral leadership within the Black church must hear, engage, 
and accept the prophetic appeal to link proclamation and pedagogy to congregational 
praxis. The Black church continues to wrestle with the question of how to provoke 
practical manifestations of its prophetic core and witness toward social justice. It is the 
amalgamation of theological reflection and individual, as well as congregational, praxis. 

The desired outcome of prophetic proclamation and teaching is not to simply 
inform, but to transform the Black church back into a preeminent and active participant in 
the social justice of God in local community. This is important since a significant portion 
of Black churches either is located within or in close proximity to communities in 


economic, political, and social decline and/or oppression. This transformation is best 
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recognized and utilized as a great awakening of congregational minds and hearts to 
engage in practical ministry. This is true praxis. Practical ministry allows the local 
congregation to bear attention to the dispossessed and abused among itself and into 
society at-large. It is ministry engaged at the intersection of relationship between 
humanity and divinity. 

Since this research focuses on the Black church reengaging its social action roots, 
the project findings indicate a small level of success. Respondents’ answers, excluding 
outliers, were generally in the range to indicate a positive treatment influence. 
Respondents’ post-treatment responses were slightly or significantly, more in line with 
biblical social justice truths regarding engagement in addressing economic, 
governmental, and social problems that affect the church’s surrounding community. 

One of the project limitations to address in subsequent studies includes increasing 
the sample size. The project included a relatively small sample size of twenty-four. The 
sample size makes it difficult to generalize the findings to the entire congregation. 
However, the upside to this particular sample is that the demographics of the sample size 
were in line with the demographics of the entire congregation. The random assignment of 
the responding participants equally captured the age, economic, gender, and household 
demographics well. Furthermore, the fact that nearly a third of the participants assigned 
to the self-administered questionnaire did not submit a timely post-Questionnaire resulted 
in an even smaller sample size than originally recruited. Thus, it would be useful if future 
studies identified larger sample sizes along with methods to reduce attrition of 


participants before the end of the study. 
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This project suggests that the relationship between a congregant’s praxis of social 
justice and congregational engagement appears to be encouraged at the leadership level. 
Influencing a congregation’s engagement in social justice action requires engaging in a 
prophetic style of leadership rather than operating primarily in a pastoral style of 
leadership. Prophetic leadership is intentional in manifesting the witness of God in social 
action working in partnership and caring for those whom God loves. In contrast, pastoral 
leadership is intentional in manifesting the witness of God almost exclusively in the 
realm of soul salvation, without engagement in the economic, political, or social 
circumstances that can harshly affect a person’s daily existence. 

Results suggest that the Black church can still provide a measure of benefit to its 
surrounding community and to those living in Jess than ideal circumstances and economic 
realities. Results can be used to encourage Black churches with a theologically 
conservative outlook and evangelistic-only function to adopt a transformative approach 
that does not negate the salvific tenet, but makes it whole through addressing the 
prophetic tenet as a co-dependent reality. There is a large gulf dividing the ears and hearts 
of those in and with power and the voices of those crying out for justice and love. This 
gulf, in which lies the practical and delicate balance of justice, is a self-created chasm 
that poorly echoes the voices of the poor and powerless regarding their plight and efforts 
to speak truth to power. 

Authentic prophetic preaching and teaching disturbs and disrupts the conventional 
wisdom of some Black churches to remain priestly in function alone. Prophetic action 


requires a long-term commitment. This will challenge some ‘middle class’ congregations 
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who have lived tn relative convenience during the last few decades. The opportunity is 
ripe for pastoral leadership to reengage the congregation in the co-dependent missions of 
Christianity (prophetic and priestly) through its preaching and teaching ministries. The 
prophetic ministry of pastors is a vital characteristic of their role and identity. 

This project has demonstrated, in a small way, that it is ill advised to disregard 
leadership characteristics and congregational activism. Church leadership that includes in 
its role and responsibilities engagement in mission of social justice heighten the chances 
of attracting larger numbers of Christian participants to organized efforts of social justice. 
Commitment to social action within pastoral leadership and congregational leaders can 
play a significant role in furthering congregants toward social justice action. Prophetic 
preaching and teaching must grow out of a sense (characteristic) of one’s own beliefs and 
values. Congregations more actively involved in social justice programs and community 
engagement often have leadership with a history of exposure to, or involvement in, social 
justice actions. Such leaders are most likely more effective. 

The project has also shown that church leadership development that addresses 
social action is rarely accidental, but often intentional. Church members are most likely 
to participate in a community organizing effort or call to social action when they are 
afforded opportunities to gain the requisite biblical knowledge and organizing skills 
necessary for effective engagement. First Baptist Church, through its Christian Education 
ministry, is continually launching new initiatives and leadership development through 


semi-annual leadership forums and training. Such opportunities for lay leadership may 
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significantly influence a church’s likelihood of engaging in social justice action and 
programs. 

Focusing upon the classical eighth-century Hebrew prophets in congregational 
preaching and teaching can inspire attitudinal changes in contemporary Christian praxis 
within the Black church. This is the case at First Baptist Church. Analysis of the project 
results show an overall advancing of the commitment of First Baptist Church as an 
informed and active agent for social justice within the Manassas and Prince William 
County, Virginia. Through this project, persons can be encouraged to once again, 
embrace the prophetic dimension to stand as a moral agent of God that sees and reacts to 
injustice within ministry dialogue, leadership training, and innovative application. It is 
the prophetic dimension that fosters First Baptist Church’s actions in Manassas, Prince 
William County, and northern Virginia. 

As worship and praise are not ends in themselves to the plan of the church, 
authenticity requires attention to the Black church’s role of producing practical training 
programs that help manifest its witness toward social justice. This is possible if the 
church reengages the biblical writings and narratives that support the goal of social 
justice in local context. The church validates its prophetic witness toward God’s social 
justice, as supported by Scripture, by raising its internal value of social justice within the 
practical mission, communal, and internal works of social justice within the individual 
First Baptist Church congregant and the entire congregation. One opportunity to expand 


the prophetic witness into the surrounding communities is by increasing membership 
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participation in social justice endeavors such as the community organizing efforts for 
political and social change of V.O.I.C.E. 

Through prophetic preaching and teaching praxis, clergy and laity proclaim and 
engage congregational hearers to embrace a transformation of thought and action that 
translates theological viewpoints closer toward God’s worldview of social justice 
(righteousness, love, and justice toward God and humanity). It involves the interpretation 
of Christian faith, as exemplified in the Christian Bible. Prophetic preaching and teaching 
praxis engages the hearers to avoid being a split personality in the practical theologies of 
their lives. One cannot separate body and soul between the priestly and prophetic, as one 
informs the other. 

Through prophetic proclamation and teachings, the sermon and classroom aids the 
hearer in proper interpretation of the faith and moves the individual Christian and church 
body to engage in relevant tasks and ministries. Preaching and teaching the importance of 
a prophetic ministry not only informs the urgency of empowerment to defend against the 
struggles of life, but also to defend others in their struggle against injustice. Therefore, 
the preacher and congregation are engaged in both pastoral and prophetic offices when 
preaching and teaching. The sermon and Christian classroom are engagements in 
understanding the truth of the Bible and its implications for our actions and attitudes to 
what we read or hear in the news and word on the street in the local context. 

It is not enough for Black church congregations to learn about the injustices in 
local community and worldwide. Prophetic Christianity, in proclamation and classroom 


education, impresses the need to lift up the biblical texts, especially the Hebrew prophets 
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and Jesus the Christ himself, by highlighting social justice themes and calls to social 
action by God’s children. Such learning happens best in congregational community, not 
in isolation. Encouragement to congregations to collaborate with local community 
organizing efforts that suit the cause and prophetic call of the congregation is needed. 
Making social justice a part of discipleship training within the local congregation is 
required. Weaving biblical support for social action into the fabric of Christian Kerygma 
(preaching and teaching) and demonstrate its truth in daily Christian living is essential. 
Preaching and teaching justice is a core value of Christian proclamation, teaching 
doctrine, and praxis. Preaching and teaching present a necessary conjoining in application 
and practice; yoked as necessary within church discipleship. A fully functional church 
view of Christian Kerygma and discipleship must regard prophetic teaching and 
preaching as co-dependent in application within the local congregation. Both applications 
concern themselves with the experiences of individual and congregational comprehension 
and praxis of the prophetic truths of God and discipleship derived in both. 

The project results demonstrate attitudinal changes that offer potential for 
attracting larger numbers of Christian participants within the Black church to participate 
in organized social justice actions. The classical eighth-century prophets and the 
Scriptures concerning Jesus the Christ offer relevant example of social justice as a 
revitalizing and inspiring resource for contemporary Christian proclamation and praxis 
within the Black church, in particular within First Baptist Church. 

Project results offer a positive outlook to the thought that congregants who hold to 


a more exclusive evangelistic belief of church priority are less likely to be involved in 
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social action. In contrast, Christians who hold a balanced view of prophetic and priestly 
tenets are more likely to accept the biblical social justice tenets of the faith by supporting 
and/or engaging in social action endeavors in the future. In addition, Black church 
leadership that engages in prophetic preaching and teaching is more likely to attract and 
encourage an increase in social justice attitude and praxis within the local community. 

This project encourages a re-awakening within the Black church to be encouraged 
to once again embrace its’ prophetic dimension to stand as a moral agent of God that sees 
and reacts as God does to injustice. The manifestation is a greater understanding of social 
justice, ministry dialogue, and innovative application in local context. 

This project shows, within the participant group, a raised and/or reengaged 
internal value of social justice within the practical mission and ministry of First Baptist 
Church. Practical outgrowths continue to manifest themselves within the congregation. 
Some of the positive reactions to the project have been increased participation in various 
ministry and program efforts within First Baptist Church. 

The following examples are some, but not all, of the actions participated in by 
First Baptist Church participants: 

e The Family Life ministry hosts various community festivals throughout the 

year. The number of persons volunteering to serve has seen a general increase. 

e The Christian Education ministry has reorganized for greater impact and 

community praxis. 

e Barnabas Bread Basket and Beacon Adult Literacy, the feeding and 


community service programs run during the week has grown. Barnabas Bread 
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Basket offers free hot meals to the public on Thursday afternoons, regardless 
of perceived need. 

e One-on-one mentoring initiatives for the youth of the church and community 
has grown. 

e The church’s commitment to ministering at the local Manassas Nursing and 
Rehabilitation services now include in-depth preaching by all pastoral staff as 
a part of the visitation. 

e Use of the church web site to expand the church’s outreach and 
communication has paid off with a new and user-friendly website. Many first- 
time guests have made intentional mention of the website as a reason for the 
visitation. 

Future implications of the project include expanding the instructional paradigm to 
include new instructional materials and pedagogical approaches that convey the biblical 
and practical theology of social justice to the youth/next generation in the Black Church. 
Effective leadership demands the church actively vision for ways to engage the youth in 
healthy Christian tenets of prophetic social justice. It is important to teach and practice 
the biblical demands of social justice at an early age. To do so, significantly reduces the 
chances of a congregation sidelining the prophetic ministry of the church for the 


exclusivity of the priestly ministry. 
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The Words of Scripture are still relevant to the Black Church: 


Only be careful, and watch yourselves closely so that you do not forget the 

things your eyes have seen or let them slip from your heart as long as you 

live. Teach them to your children and to their children after them. 

Deuteronomy 4:9 

The church continues to develop and re-launch new ministries in order to expand 
the footprint and ministry presence of First Baptist Church in community through 
communications, computers, culinary activities, family life, health and wellness, pastoral 
care, as well as step dance, praise dance, and mime. The church’s missionary ministry has 
reorganized and expanded its ministry purpose and efforts globally. The ministry held 
their first-ever offsite weekend retreat. The congregation sends out multiple missionaries 
annually to serve in various capacities and on numerous continents. There is an increased 
outreach effort to the local jail and prison and homeless shelters in the area. 

All of this represents activities intended to expand the church’s footprint to serve 
those in and outside the confines of the First Baptist Church family. Every ministry 
within the church is strongly encouraged to have both internal and external ministry 
efforts. There are a broad range of programs and organizations in which First Baptist 
Church actively engages and plays a lead role. The church is a leader in a broad-based 
citizen’s organization known as V.O.I.C.E. which is comprised of nearly fifty faith and 


non-profit organizations dedicated to making change on social justice issues such as 


affordable housing, dental care for low-income adults, and systematic immigration 
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reform regarding matters of process and administration. Current participation has 
doubled, although the numbers are still low. 

In addition, First Baptist Church offers free weekly classroom space to a local 
non-profit organization known as BEACON for adult literacy. BEACON offers tuition- 
free classes for English as a second language, GED preparation, citizenship, basic 
literacy, and quarterly life-skills workshops. Internally, First Baptist Church administers 
an emergency assistance ministry that offers emergency financial assistance for qualified 
housing, food, transportation, and medical needs within the congregation and local 
community. The church has continued to increase the programs budget annually. 

In addition to funding Barnabas Bread Basket, First Baptist Church provides 
major financial and pastoral support for feeding programs in Guyana, South America 
(Sophia Presbyterian Church) and Monrovia, Liberia, West Africa (Restoration Baptist 
Ministries Community Nutritional Program). With the Guyana, South America feeding 
program, families receive a monthly allotment of staples (rice, corn, beans, flour) to assist 
families in this impoverish community. While First Baptist Church provides monies for 
the purchase of food, local pastors and church leadership handle the monthly 
administration and distribution. 

The Christian Education ministry of First Baptist Church has begun to seek a 
range of informational initiatives to reach all church ministries with monthly snippets of 
theological understandings as delineated in the Christian Scriptures. These efforts are 
designed to produce a teaching praxis that unifies the church under current theological 


teachings and provides opportunities for leadership and general membership to discover 
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and address practical application of such learning in the church body and the local 
communities surrounding it. 

Preaching the importance of a prophetic ministry not only informed the urgency 
of empowerment to defend against the struggles of life, but also empowered others to 
defend the church’s engagement in their struggle against injustice. Therefore, the Black 
church is engaged in both pastoral and prophetic offices. Understanding the truth that the 
Bible and its implications for our context, actions and attitudes affirm the power of 


prophetic discipleship in all aspects of church mission and ministry. 
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Table 1 
Demographics of Manassas: Population Totals ' 
Year Total 
2014 Projection 30,399 
2009 Estimate 35,883 
2000 Census 353,153 
1990 Census 27,754 


10,000 
5,000 





1990 Census 2000 Census 2009 Estimate 2014 Projection 





0 


' City of Manassas, 2009 Key Demographics Report, (Manassas, VA: Office of Community 
Development, 2009). 
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Table 2 
Demographics of Manassas: Race and Ethnicity 2009 Estimate 


a — | EIWhite alone (non-Hispanic pop) 
Black alone (non-Hispanic pop) 
O Hispanic Population 

O American Indian/Alaska Native alone | 
B Asian alone (non-Hispanic pop) 


© Native Hawaiian/Pacific Islander alone 





Some other race alone 


OG Two or more races | 


Table 3 
Demographics of First Baptist Church of Manassas: Population by Gender 
2009 Estimate * 





© Male Population Female Population 


* City of Manassas, 2009 Key Demographics Report, (Manassas, VA: Office of Community 
Development, 2009). 


* City of Manassas, 2009 Key Demographics Report, (Manassas, VA: Office of Community 
Development, 2009). 
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Table 4 


Demographics of Manassas: Population by Age 2009 Estimate” 





6000 ——_________— 


56 2 en , aL Lo 7] 


9000 


4000 


3000 +{~ 





Age Ages Ages LE Ages ree hoes Ages Ages Ages Lp hGas Ages Ages Age 
0-4 5-9 10- 15- 18- 21- 25- 35- 45- 50- 55- 60- 65- 75- 85 
14 17 20 24 34 44 49 54 59 64 74 84 and 

over 


* City of Manassas, 2009 Key Demographics Report, (Manassas, VA: Office of Community 
Development, 2009). 


Table 5 


Demographics of Manassas: Household Totals” 


Year 


2014 Projection 
2008 Estimate 
2000 Census 


1990 Census 


Growth 2009—2014 
Growth 2000—2009 
Growth 1990—2000 


Households by Income 


Income in 2009 (Estimate) 


Households 
Income Less than $15,000 


Income $15,000 - $24,999 
Income $25,000 - $34,999 
Income $35,000 - $49,999 
Income $50,000 - $74,999 
Income $75,000 - $99,999 
Income $100,000 - $149,999 
Income $150,000 - $249,999 
Income $250,000 - $499,999 


Income $500,000 or more 


ie 


11,885 
537 


550 
930 
1399 
2698 
2029 
2568 
883 
224 
67 


Total 


12,007 
11,885 
LASTS? 
9.414 
1.03% 
1.09% 
24.89% 


6 : 


% 


100.00% 


4.52% 
4.63% 
7.82% 
11.77% 
22.70% 
17.07% 
21.61% 
7.43% 
1.88% 
0.56% 


2009 Est. Median Household Income: $73,407 


° City of Manassas, 2009 Key Demographics Report, (Manassas, VA: Office of Community 


Development, 2009). 


° Ibid. 
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Demographics of Manassas: 2009 Estimated Owner-Occupied 


Value 
Value Less than $20,000 
Value $20,000 - $39,999 
Value $40,000 - $59,999 
Value $60,000 - $79,999 
Value $80,000 - $99,999 
Value $100,000 - $149,999 
Value $150,000 - $199,999 
Value $200,000 - $299,999 
Value $300,000 - $399,999 
Value $400,000 - $499,999 
Value $500,000 - $749,999 
Value $750,000 - $999,999 


Value $1,000,000 or more 


’ City of Manassas, 2009 Key Demographics Report, (Manassas, VA: Office of Community 


Development, 2009). 


Table 6 


Housing Values’ 


# of Units 
88 


AT 


wee 
L053 
1976 
2324 
1324 
554 
99 


48 


% of Units 


1.07% 


0.33% 


0.00% 


0.21% 


0.18% 


8.79% 


12.76% 


23954 


28.17% 


16.05% 


6.72% 


1.20% 


0.58% 
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Table 7 


Demographics of Manassas: Employment Totals® 


2009 Est. Civilian Employed Population Age 16+ by Class of Worker 


Type of Worker “ % 
For-Profit Private Workers 13,367 70.42% 
Non-Profit Private Workers 1,322 6.96% 
Local Government Workers 1,807 9.52% 
State Government Workers 312 1.64% 
Federal Government Workers 1,333 7.02% 
Self-Employed Workers 823 4.34% 
Unpaid Family Workers 19 0.10% 
Total 18,983 100.00% 

Demographics of Manassas: 2009 Est. Civilian Employed 
Population Age 16+ by Occupation 

Occupation t % 
Management, Business, and Financial Ops 3,123 16.45% 
Professional and Related Occupations 4328 22.80% 
Service 2,995 13.67% 
Sales and Office 5.159 27.18% 
Farming, Fishing, and Forestry 15 0.08% 
Construction, Extraction and Maintenance 2,210 11.64% 
Production, Transportation, Material 1,553 8.18% 
Moving 
Total 18,983 100.00% 


* City of Manassas, 2009 Key Demographics Report, (Manassas, VA: Office of Community 


Development, 2009). 
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2A 


Table 8 


Demographics of Manassas: Employment Totals’ 2009 
Est. Civilian Employed Pop. Age 16° by Occupation Classification 


Classification Hf % 
Blue Collar 3,763 19.82% 
White Collar 12,601 66.38% 
Service and Farm 2,619 13.80% 
Total 18,983 100.00% 
2,619, 13.80% 3.763, 19.82% 
O Blue Collar 
@ White Collar 


O Service and Farm | | 





12,601, 66.38% 


” City of Manassas, 2009 Key Demographics Report, (Manassas, VA: Office of Community 
Development, 2009). 
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Table 9 


Demographics of Manassas: Employment Totals!” 


2009 Est. Civilian Employed Pop. Age 16+ - Transportation to Work 






Mode of Transportation i % 
Drove Alone 14,280 135570 
Car Pooled 3,052 16.15% 
Public Transportation 572 3.03% 
Walked 300 1.59% 
Motorcycle 24 0.13% 
Bicycle 21 0.11% 
Other Means 185 0.98% 
Worked at Home 467 2.47% 
Total 18,901 100.00% 
300, 1.59% 24, 0.00 
185, 0.98% 
21,0.11% 
5/2.3.02% | © Drove Alone | 
3,052, 16.14% NS 467, 2.47% | @ Car Pooled 
—p—— QF O Public Transportation 
SY nWalked | 
| @ Motorcycle 
s OBicycle 
Other Means 


14.289 75.56% | fWorked at Home 


'° City of Manassas, 2009 Key Demographics Report, (Manassas, VA: Office of Community 
Development, 2009). 
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Table 10 


Demographics of Manassas: Employment Totals!! 


2009 Est. Civilian Employed Pop. Age 16+ by Travel Time to Work 


Travel Time iF % 
Less than 15 minutes 51135 27.86% 
15—29 minutes 3,611 19.59% 
30—44 minutes 3,339 18.11% 
45—59 minutes 2,968 16.10% 
60 or more minutes 3,381 18.34% 


Average Travel Time to Work: 36.09 minutes 


3.381. 18.34% 5,135, 27.86% 
1 4 a ie] 








GLess than 15 minutes | 





2,968, 16.10% 


15-29 minutes 
030 - 44 minutes | 
M45 - 59 minutes 


60 or more minutes | 





3,339, 18.11% \. 3,611, 19.59% 


' City of Manassas, 2009 Key Demographics Report, (Manassas, VA: Office of Community 
Development, 2009). 
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Table 11 
Demographics of Manassas: Education Totals’” 


2009 Est. Civilian Employed Pop. Age 25+ by Education Attainment 





Education Level = % 

Less than 9"" Grade 1,548 6.93% 
Some High School, no diploma 2,609 11.67% 
High School Graduate (or GED) 5,325 23.82% 
Some College, no degree 5,165 23.11% 
Associate Degree 1,393 6.23% 
Bachelor’s Degree 4,017 17297% 
Master’s Degree 1,796 8.04% 
Professional School Degree 304 1.36% 
Doctorate Degree 195 0.87% 
Total 22352 100.00% 

195, 0.87% 2,609, 11.67% OO 





1548. 6.93% | QLess than 9th Gr | 
' , 2. 0 






304, 1.36% 
4017 & Some High School, no diploma 
17.97% 1,796, 8.04% 





OHigh School Graduaet (or GED) _ 
|, OSome College, no degree 


Associate Degree 





© Bachelor's Degree 





‘| @Master's Degree 








1,393, 6.23% 5 325 23.82% O Prof School Degree 


2D, 169;23.11% | @ Doctorate Degree 


* City of Manassas, 2009 Key Demographics Report, (Manassas, VA: Office of Community 
Development, 2009). 
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Table 12 
Demographics of First Baptist Church of Manassas: Population Totals'° 


Year Total 
2010 Projection 1070 
2008 Roster 0900 
2006 Roster 0800 
2004 Roster 0700 
2002 Roster 0550 








M2002 Roster 2004 Roster 02006 Roster ©2008 Roster #2010 Projection | 


1,200 


1,000 


600 


400 


200 





'° Membership Roster of First Baptist Church of Manassas, January 2010 
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Table 13 
Demographics of First Baptist Church of Manassas: Race and Ethnicity“ 
2010 Estimate 
O 2,0.20% 
O 8, 0.79% @ 12,1.18% 

[ O Black alone 
@ White alone 
O Hispanic | 


OAsian | 
| @ Two or more races 


980, 96.65% 


Table 14 
Demographics of First Baptist Church of Manassas: 2010 Estimate 
By Gender’? 


Population by Gender 


Seon 


ated, 4,81" 
590, 58.19% 
G Male Population & Female Population 


* Ibid. 


' Ibid. 


800 - 





PAR 


Table 15 
Demographics of First Baptist Church of Manassas: 2010 Estimate by Age'® 


G Ages 19 and 
Under 





Ages 19 and Under Ages 20 - 64 Ages 65 and Over 


Table 16 
Demographics of First Baptist Church of Manassas: 2010 Estimate by Locale*’ 


| Manassas 
127, 12.52% 
| @ Manassas Park 
O Prince William County 


O Other Locales 


23602 392)76 


600, 59.17% 





51, 5.03% 


© Tbid. 


' Ibid. 
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First Baptist Church of Manassas 

Attention: Adult Sunday School Participant 
9258 Center Street 

Manassas, Virginia 20110 


May 2012 
Dear Adult Sunday School Participant, 


| am a candidate for the Doctor of Ministry degree at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, 
Ohio. | am conducting research under the supervision of [Faculty Mentors]. | am conducting 
research on the development of a model of ministry supporting Christian preaching and 
teaching that informs social justice practices in the Black Church.* The researcher believes 
there is a need to explore the question of social justice practices in the post-civil rights black 
church (21* century church). What is the current opinion concerning a biblical/historical value of 
social justice as a core witness of the church? 





You are requested to COMPLETE the in-person or telephone 
INTERVIEW anytime BEFORE 8:00a.m., Sunday, June 3, 2012. 






There are two phases to your participation in this project research. In the first phase, you (a 
regular participant in the adult Sunday school class and worship services of FBC) will be asked to 
take part in an opinion poll. Completion time is approximately 20 minutes. |In the second phase 
of the study, you will be asked to participate in a follow-up opinion poll in the later part of July 
2012. 


You have been randomly selected to take the INTERVIEW. You will be contacted by an 
FBC context associate [NAME HERE] to arrange and administer the interview either in- 
person or by telephone. 


Participation is completely voluntary and your personal identity will remain anonymous. 
Your results will be entered unattached to you. You will not be personally identified in any 
report or publication based on this research. There are no known or anticipated risks to 
participation in this study. 


lf after receiving this correspondence, you have any questions or would like additional information 
about participating, please feel free to contact [author of study] at [telephone number] or via e- 
mail at [email address]. 


| would like to assure you that this study has been reviewed and received academic clearance 
through the faculty of the Doctor of Ministry program at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, 
Ohio (www.united.edu). 


| thank you in advance for your assistance in this research project. 


Yours in Christ, 

[Author Name] 

Doctor of Ministry Candidate 

United Theological Seminary 

Dayton, Ohio 

First Baptist Church of Manassas 

Attention: Adult Sunday School Participant 
9258 Center Street 

Manassas, Virginia 20110 
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May 2012 
Dear Adult Sunday School Participant, 


| am a candidate for the Doctor of Ministry degree at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, 
Ohio. | am conducting research under the supervision of [Faculty Mentors]. | am conducting 
research on the development of a model of ministry supporting Christian preaching and 
teaching that informs social justice practices in the Black Church.* The researcher believes 
there is a need to explore the question of social justice practices in the post-civil rights black 
church (21°! century church). What is the current opinion concerning a biblical/historical value of 
social justice as a core witness of the church? 


There are two phases to your participation in this project research. In the first phase, you (a 
regular participant in the adult Sunday school class and worship services of FBC) will be asked to 
complete an online opinion poll. Completion time is approximately 20 minutes. In the second 
phase of the study, you will be asked to participate in a follow-up (post) opinion poll in the later 
part of July 2012. 


You have been randomly selected to take the QUESTIONNAIRE. You may access the 
Questionnaire by clicking (or holding down the Ctrl key & clicking) the link. You may complete 
the QUESTIONNAIRE on any computer with internet 
https:/Awww.surveymonkey. com/s/HVDC7V7PREQUEST service; including at First Baptist 


Church (simply ask the office for the passcode to use the computers in the fellowship hall). 


You are requested to COMPLETE the online Questionnaire anytime 


BEFORE 8:00a.m., Sunday, June 3, 2012. 





Participation is completely voluntary and your personal identity will remain anonymous. 
Your results will be entered unattached to you. You will not be personally identified in any 
report or publication based on this research. There are no known or anticipated risks to 
participation in this study. 


If after receiving this correspondence, you have any questions or would like additional information 
about participating, please feel free to contact [author of study] at [telephone number] or via e- 
mail at [email address]. 


| would like to assure you that this study has been reviewed and received academic clearance 
through the faculty of the Doctor of Ministry program at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, 
Ohio (www.united.edu). 


| thank you in advance for your assistance in this research project. 


Yours in Christ, 

[Author’s Name] 

Doctor of Ministry Candidate 
United Theological Seminary 
Dayton, Ohio 
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First Baptist Church of Manassas 

Attention: Adult Sunday School Participant 
9258 Center Street 

Manassas, Virginia 20110 


May 2012 
Dear Adult Sunday School Participant, 


| am a candidate for the Doctor of Ministry degree at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, 
Ohio. | am conducting research under the supervision of [Faculty Mentors]. | am conducting 
research on the development of a model of ministry supporting Christian preaching and 
teaching that informs social justice practices in the Black Church.* The researcher believes 
there is a need to explore the question of social justice practices in the post-civil rights black 
church (21° century church). What is the current opinion concerning a biblical/historical value of 
social justice as a core witness of the church? 


There are two phases to your participation in this project research. In the first phase, you (a 
regular participant in the adult Sunday school class and worship services of FBC) will be asked to 
complete an online opinion poll. Completion time is approximately 20 minutes. In the second 
phase of the study, you will be asked to participate in a follow-up opinion poll in the later part of 
July 2012. 


You have been randomly selected to take the SURVEY. You may access the Survey by 
clicking (or holding down the Cirl key & Clicking) the link 
httos:/Awww.surveymonkey.com/s/3VCCWSBPRESURVEY. You may complete the SURVEY 
on any computer with internet service; including at First Baptist Church (simply ask the 
office for the passcode to use the computers in the fellowship hall). 


Participation is completely voluntary and your personal identity wil! remain anonymous. 
Your results will be entered unattached to you. You will not be personally identified in any 
report or publication based on this research. There are no known or anticipated risks to 





You are requested to COMPLETE the online SURVEY anytime BEFORE 
8:00a.m., Sunday, June 3, 2012. 









participation in this study. 


If after receiving this correspondence, you have any questions or would like additional information 
about participating, please feel free to contact [author of study] at [telephone number] or via e- 
mail at [email address]. 


| would like to assure you that this study has been reviewed and received academic clearance 
through the faculty of the Doctor of Ministry program at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, 
Ohio (www.united.edu). 
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| thank you in advance for your assistance in this research project. 


Yours in Christ, 

[Author Name] 

Doctor of Ministry Candidate 
United Theological Seminary 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Monday, July 30, 2012; 5:05pm 
URGENT! 


Dear [Context Associate Name]: 


Thank you for your continued prayers and willingness to help me complete this arduous but 
rewarding and insightful journey. | am seeking your assistance with this final phase of data 
collection by asking you to conduct the Post-Questionnaire interview with the same participant 
you contacted initially. You will still play a key role in administering the data collection tools, 
collecting all data and assisting with the data analysis. The Post-Questionnaire is attached to 
this email but the SurveyMonkey link is provided as well: 
https://Awww.surveymonkey.com/s/GKLTHQLPOSTQUES. Once the interview is completed and 
each Context Associate has properly entered the responses for the interviewee’s onto 
SurveyMonkey, please send, as soon as possible, an email confirmation of completion to 


pasior9258@fbcmanassas.org. 


You have randomly been chosen to contact and interview FBC member [name and telephone 
contact number]. [Name of Participant] has agreed to participate. He has randomly been chosen 
to submit to an interview (in-person or via telephone). 





You are requested to COMPLETE and RECORD the RESPONSES of the in- 
person or telephone Post-Questionnaire Interview NO LATER THAN 
Moandav. Aucust 6. 2012. 









Participation is completely voluntary and your personal identity and that of the interviewee 
will remain anonymous. You will not be personally identified in any report or publication 
based on this research. There are no known or anticipated risks to participation in this 


study. 
| am honored by your desire to play an integral role in this process as we continue to move the 


Kingdom forward. 


| will contact you today or tomorrow to confirm your receipt of this email and clarity of 
request. 


Keith A. Savage 
Doctor of Ministry Candidate 
United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 
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Monday, July 30, 2012; 4:50pm 
URGENT! 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Thank you for your continued prayers and willingness to help me complete this arduous but 
rewarding and insightful journey. | am seeking your assistance with this final phase of data 
collection by asking you to conduct a Post-Questionnaire (see link below). The designated link 
for those completing the Post-Questionnaire is as follows: 


htips:/Awww.surveymonkey.com/s/GKLTHQLPOSTQUES. 


You are requested to COMPLETE the online POST-Questionnaire NO 


LATER THAN, Monday, August 6, 2012. 





Participation is completely voluntary and your personal identity will remain anonymous. 
Your results will be entered unattached to you. You will not be personally identified in any 
report or publication based on this research. There are no known or anticipated risks to 
participation in this study. 


lf after receiving this correspondence, you have any questions or would like additional information 
about participating, please feel free to contact Pastor Keith Savage at 571-437-8250 or via e-mail 


at pastor9258@fbcmanassas.org. | would like to assure you that this study has been reviewed 
and received academic clearance through the faculty of the Doctor of Ministry program at United 
Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio (www.united.edu). 


| am honored by your desire to play an integral role in this process (my doctoral studies project) 
as we continue to move the Kingdom forward through Faith. This is the second phase of the 
study. 


| will contact you today or tomorrow to confirm your receipt of this email and clarity of 
request. 


Yours in Christ, 
Keith A. Savage, Senior Servant 


Doctor of Ministry Candidate 
United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 
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Monday, July 30, 2012; 4:55pm 
URGENT! 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Thank you for your continued prayers and willingness to help me complete this arduous but 
rewarding and insightful journey. | am seeking your assistance with this final phase of data 

collection by asking you to conduct a Post-Survey (see link). The designated link for those 
completing the Post-Survey is as follows: 


httos:/Avww.surveymonkey.com/s/GK8VMCTPOSTSURV 


You are requested to COMPLETE the online POST-Survey NO 


LATER THAN, Monday, August 6, 2012. 





Participation is completely voluntary and your personal identity will remain anonymous. 
Your results will be entered unattached to you. You will not be personally identified in any 
report or publication based on this research. There are no known or anticipated risks to 
participation in this study. 


lf after receiving this correspondence, you have any questions or would like additional information 
about participating, please feel free to contact Pastor Keith Savage at 571-437-8250 or via e-mail 
at pastor9258@fbcmanassas.org. | would like to assure you that this study has been reviewed 
and received academic clearance through the faculty of the Doctor of Ministry program at United 
Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio (www.united.edu). 


| am honored by your desire to play an integral role in this process (my doctoral studies project) 
as we continue to move the Kingdom forward through Faith. This is the second phase of the 
study. 


| will contact you today or tomorrow to confirm your receipt of this email and clarity of 
request. 


Yours in Christ, 
Keith A. Savage, Senior Servant 


Doctor of Ministry Candidate 
United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 
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APPENDIX C 


PRE AND POST SURVEYS 


22) 
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PRE-SURVEY-THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY INV 
4. SCENARIO ONE - LIMITED ENGLISH SKILLS 


State-“urdad proorans canrot mee the demard for Ergish tutoring among the growing number of minigratis ir cur 
camnmun tes. Prince Willa Courty (anion Indunies Manassas and Mansssas Para! expetenced a lage percentage 
Incraase ir tne nuriber of atulis ate chiidten wh limited Ergish protgenay, Due to limted funds, arly 3 snail partion 2 
those adults were she 60 enroll in state-funded Ergish for Speakers of Other Larquage classes. 4 nor-orofit 
oopanizaion that offers such classge ls in need of epace lo host Engiey for Speakers of Other Language classes, They 
are faoning oul is satioo's. churches. snd gusheeses for space. 


Wanat dio you belevs. should be ive proper response of ne church in this soenaria? 


For aach statement below, pleane mark wal best descibes your bellef. 


V. The church should enly help as a fast resert, 


(Castes 


| of Scindvetsal Agia 


OC} Undwucised 


e 


Rott Tat Corny tae 


2. The church has a respensibility te help. 


< | Secret tet Agee 


3. The ehuvel is nei the State, we musi slick te eur biblical mandate fe save seuls zed 
praise God. 

> agian 

‘e. Grey trace teal Ay) ea 

cr) ingested 

C) Settee! Liga ye 


Cy Eine gore 
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4. The church shouldn't take an many sweial issues: 
O gine 

C} Senirencinl 2g! se 

O Uinemcided 

cy Shiweit Dette 


i | Cemyee 


&. Socal justice demands we offer space and love. 
CSigun 

C) eaietenetatl 2.97 aa 

CY uinseeztcn 

[} sainevenat Ganges 


tC) FF ait Senate 


| & SCENARIO TWO -- HIGH COST OF MEDICATIONS 


The Pon eet of presedglion drugs '¢ are of the Biggest lesues facing indi duals ard famibes wo step inca m1 of ces of 
ihe Wangseas or Prince Willan County fee clinics. Tooee wh diabetes aid mental Pealih protlems are especially 
_UreTabe beacause afihout thelr madiosions ther coidtonts can sola! coanward “asl, poterfilaly resufiing ir job losses. 
ot p gor Bd rove expersive care later. Chien wiih aterton defen cserner (ACD or ADAD) often are not permed in 
sched wilha.t thelr medicacors and parents must ceek atermisiive cibdears, efich i: expersive. Prince Willan Courty 
patil Inaudes VWareseas ant Vangssas Park] experienced sn increase Ir ire mumrber of adute and cvidren needing 
asclelance with fe nigh costs of medications, fosever the goverment is me uciant to offer up significant datiars to 
Baslet THe costs would be "gh. @ wanis co seep ine chzens' taxes low and not putar undue Gurden or Ke businesses 
and nomecaners. Athough ie members o" the governing beely ave sympaitietc 2 ie clourstances of these pereons, 
they de not feel ne need te allocate significard dollars to the cause. Zome non-pro’ts are slegsirg uo te me plate, but 
ihay can orly do so muc1. A community organizing effort & unidensay io acdrass ine Courty Board of Supers'sore and 
cemand more moles ‘or ne oinics. First Sapiist Church bas been assed to pactcipaie and Teip pian and lead Me 
RO. 


Winat do you beleve aa.'d be the proper esponee of Tie ciurch m1 tvs scenana? 
For each slaceman: below, please mark sfat SEST describes your bee", 

&. The chureh chewld help 2 fittle enti wet lead, 

O name 

C> Si oveetall Agtim 


(Y Undweised 


Cy Sharir tat Corwin 


C) Ch baat Sri 
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E-SURVEY-THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
| 7. The church should leave it up te individuals. . | 

C} ages ) 

C7} sarivecsteet grin 

( } Unewcised 

Cr} Sata wt Dishay ie 

(nape 

4, The churek 15 wei the Siate: thatis net enue pespensi bility: 

tC} Pog tite 

tC} Sartwottadl Agive 

O a 

(} Scireviom Ueip en 

Come 

9. The church should stay out of polities. The Bible doesn’ address this matier far the 
church. 

(} actee 

Cc} ainda! Agtae 

(CY unninciana 

C} Sere weed Uibhapy the 


1S, Secial justice tamards we pariteipate and Imad, 


( } Scnwetwt Gauge 


3 SCENARIO THREE - AFFORDA 


The waltfor afordalle housing Through he Cathots Charities Housing OMce (OCHO) as grown “orn less than 31 days. ir 
2015 to a feast 6-12 moras in 2072. in ine fret quarer of 2007, OCHO receved 176 applications for pemarent Housing 
in che Cry of Manassas, Cut oly Pad ine openings. Recerty, ‘asea ch has revealed ibat a sla *canl umber xf tre 
Mangage oars tac banks offered custores between 2007 aid 2025 were fraudiieni or uroihinal. Penge of cctor were 
targeted and offeved suterire leans & oulragecus nierest vaize, even wien sone gual*ed tor prime isa rates. Mary 





Zo 


PRE-SURVEY-THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT — 


wETE OVE ag ey i i A Doses OF aril) PCOmes. = 

bul (he berik *arechosed ATW. cinsrs recetved modificaiisns that moveased Ter rvariinly mortgage paymerss. Neary 
£0% of homecaners In Orinse Willa Counby are “Loderwater imeanng ihey owe Tore on the home than Ms currert 
walle). THe Saks aid golligais ave repotrg tal the worse Is over and Thlags are geting back to nommal. however, 
mary of coc neigrbore are stil struog’ng ard facng ‘orecicsires.. 


Weak do you befeve shoud be the proper response of Tie church 1 Me ecenara? 


For each sieemert below, please mark what EST describes your tere’. 


11. The church sheuld only preach and teach stewardship (fiscal responsibility}. 


CY sorrearia Agree 
Cc} ictetized 


C } Seiwa! Cages 


42. Individuals are accountable for taking on tee much debt and news must faee their kad 
decisions. 

Ot mires 

t) Benentat Aa 

c Llindecdbid 

Cy Settweser Dinagies 


C3 paagres 


13. The church is net 3 bank, but should help its own menibers whe tay need 2 
lttieHinited hele: 

Oram 

() esioeted agen 

(} Unewsisen 


( } cemewne Daagas 
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PRE-SURVEY-THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 


1d. The banks vill hanslle it tainly; cevipture tells ws te enly preach ane teach the Gespel, 


(C } satrawwt Gayo 
( } Gimprae 


15. Secial justice demands the church advocate for just policies by the banks and 
politicians, 


Cc) Scieeweat Dinay ta 


(} bina es 
4. YOUR CHURCH PARTICIPATION 


PIBABE SERIES One aneeer Coy. 


96. Hew long have yeu attended this church? 


3. Cite peat co beer 


Oo 3-6 yeas 
O eA pares 
Cy ‘HS yaa 


() +820 yin 


a inte Done OG gw 


47. Has your invelrerment in the congregation increased, decreased, or reniained about 
the same in the fast twe (2) years? 

C) ifecstatieed: 

Cy Linreaeet 


f + Hariaineé ie Sale 





“age & 
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¥-THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY INVOLVE 
18. Gn average, about how many times 2 month de you attend Christian Education classes: 
{Sunday School andor Bible Study}? 
C } ence a wee 
— 
CO eee 
C) Koes J esc 
Calves [pt made asec yy 
a eee 
19. Haw tany church ministries are yosr invelved in this church [incheding singing in the 
cher as one minisivy}? 


c Nave 


C) Puyia ert cre. 
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IPRE-SURVEY-THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
i, 21. From the choices listed below, check the SINGLE, MOST IMPORTANT reason you have 

remained invelved in your church fenly ene): 

XC) satel gronme at tive chins 

t) Ghotc® auc in tet cee indy ollremek 

( } chesteh waetne muniesinteate we the geapal 

C7} chance in exencintied te statin ng nacht ation 

{} Rhus riange it caedAae riba cugiwn 

(} Church amicientetinal amiaten 

C) Peeance of the Hay Spas Wee Geet 

‘eS: Chin: «© led: lhe wadiiatic of Jed. 

C7} Gpartusatice te de: eviventy 


2. Chilis Thecugedl or rely ocd uitétleaioe 
5, DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 
Fiegse select ony one resporse. 


22. Which age bracket are you tn? 


Ous 


() 68 or aie 
ad. Are you: 


tC) Paitale 


(} wes 


2d, Are you: 
() Uirtatees (acisteme, sapueatnc) 


C> See Pewee thar eels 


C3 Mado eect 





Paged 
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PRE-SURVEY-THE C 
25. Employment Status. 
C) Pulbioie 


tC) Piuitti te 


27. What is your highest level ef fermal education? 
(7 ase toa Highs ahece 
() igh sthae piautnsEo 


(3 Suis Calege, Panhe ox eocet vial echeol 


( } Cuinge copie 


‘e Peat grecinio ues of igen 

28. Whatis closest te your annual household Income? 
CO} untae 28 ban 

CC} anew 378200 

CC) under $205 ODE 


C} eens $208 008 
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PRE-SURVEY-THE CHURGH AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 






448, i usmally ationds 
tC} eoetiilay Ghtsral Carly 
KC) iweuteg Sombetcwe Cindy 


CC) seth sunita get ued ana Wort Garvie 
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POST-SURVEY-THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
4. Survey Pre-Questions: June-July 2072 Attendance 


4 Haw often did you attend the fallovang services at First Baptist Church durina June and 
July 20127 
dial Vubidany Sets lage Sotednn Morateg 
aie 3 
amie ti 
cue ET 
andy 7 


2. SCEMARIO ONE - LIMITED ENGLISH SKILLS 





Statefunded coagrems carreat meet the (acu fer Engle tularng aoc ihe graaing rumber cf immigrarcs in cur 
commur tes. Prace “Millem County wokh relides Horecsas ard *4snass25 Sack) especienied & large perce iss: 
increase In tha cumber of scuis and chine alts Doted Eegiss protcieonty. Que be imfed turds, ocly @ small pormor 
ticse ec. te wee 252 if errs! 7 sigte“ocided Engich “cr Speakers cf oer Largusge cases: A non-oeote 
crganator at offers suck cisews g ic need of snace io peat Ero ler for Loeabhers of hres Larguage cisgses. They 
are reach rg subte schkcos, churches, acd bushiesses “or cpace.. 

WShatec you beleve should be fs grocer respewe ofthe church poo se sceractot 


For each statecnent be coy pisses mart whet best describes pour be je 


2. The chureh should only help as a last resort. 


C> Sareratert, Hiagiee. 
CO tmmane 


3. The church has a responsibility te help. 
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POST-SURVEY-THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 


4, The church is net the Site, we mist stick te our biblical mandate te save souls and 


3 Lhidec ded 


&. Social justice demands we effer space and love. 


Ov 


(> laminate! Agree 


CO Ltn ceed 


C3 Sas rers fart Cie grae: 


CO lad 
3. SCENARIO TWO — HIGH COST OF MEDICATIONS 


Tse high cost of presecrplion droge ip ove af the Soggest meces “acing indidduals wid femiles wie sion inte ihe cM ces of 
the VWangscas a =rirce Wlvom Courty cee clricg Those win diabetes ard ceenta! heath pooch eis are eepecaty 
Vwinmcabs, becaues wehhoul bei medicecars ther coud Sarge can apa dovcaard fasi, potertalis resubng © jot coses 
cr orises and rors exoenave care ater. Croioren wih stevtor fetch disorder (400 er AD} 3D) Fier are nat perm mec 
och onl whaut Ser red cations snd pocerts must ees whenative cyidesre whict is expensive. Proce alam Courty 
pehich irclodes Wfanasess god Wanecsas Pak) experier ces an picreses ih he sober ofadots and chikcver ressre 
wesshance ath tee fign costs. of medications, however he gaeerimert is refocus io cher up signh cart Oo bars. so 

ascst. The casts aculd be high. 2 wants ic tees the citimers! faves ow ard not put an uectus border on Ke Quenesses | 
and Someqarecs. ARvough fe wuembers of the governing bocy are spmoathetic i bee ciccumsiances of these persons. 
they de nottee) re need to allocate 2ignificart datars to ibe cease. Some non-oretis are steeping up to The plate, cet 
trey can o-’y de ge mth. A co~imuriy aigacierg efor oo omcaway address the Courty Board of Supe sore ard 
demaerd mere meries fer the cirics. Fest Bapés? Church has beer sshec to partciosie src het plan arc eed the 
acian. 


Whitco you beleve should te hs orepes response ofthe church roo s scerectat 
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POST-SURVEY-THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
Por each ste ment ceca. plesse mam what BEST deccrbe|s scar beer 
7. The church should help a little kuf not lead. 
Cf Agua 
CO Sanrvcatal Agg od 
C) under ded 
Cc arabe Lie aa 


10. The church should stay out of polities. The Bible doesn't address this matter for the 
church. 
fasten tiel Agee 


() uneesaas 


O Datera tad, Lieedigr es 


oO Ces age ine 





POST-SURVEY-THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
11. Social justies demands we participate and lead. 


Oans 


Cy scone Age 


















4. SCENARIO THREE ~ AFFORDAGLE HOUSING AND FORECLOSURE CRISIS 






‘The eat for atodable hevsto lnmugt tye Catholic Ioaties houriig Office (0Ch Os has grows from eas fan 30 days Ir 
ZOCS #5 at eect S-?2 moods in 22°72, inthe fest quames cf DIF Geo recebed 172 sopicaocs fer pencsded huang 
th ihe Dky ot Varnasees, SA only sad rine openicgs. Recey, research bas peewee ed Saat o signtcant ramos of the 
morigags leads Pst Carnks offered customers between 2COS ad 2ccS were: saudulest orunethical, People af color were 
tagwted ard oMered cugerme. cans af Pu ageoLs inierest rates s.ec aher some que fed for oie loan meten. oan 
were tiered Inans fey did act costly “9 chlein based on annual cores. Doe received madi catiovs on ‘trealr cars, 
tut “Se bens ‘orecesed enyway Gtecu rece ved mod fomocs fat creased Ihe monthly martgsge paymen’s. Sears 
SO% cf hoomeaarecs rp Store Willam Courly are ‘Urceraaler imeening Pty o4e rmoce on dhe Pore thas ie cote 
wmuet, The banks and reltciers are seporting, thatthe worse be ower and Songs are geting back Yo nero. “aaever, 
any cf que re ghkors are sth gigging acc fanny ‘recourses. 


What cei you beteve shavid be fs preger rescose ofthe church os atereda? 


For each siete ent below glesce mar what BEST descrioe: .ou be het 









42, The church shavid only preach and teach stewardship [fiscal responsibility), 
or 

pf Aaatvewtial Age oe 

(} Undiewated 

(7) eeveseatan thoagiien 

OY tasty 

43. Individuals are accountable for taking on too muck debt and now must face thelr bad 

decisions. 
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24] 


THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

14, The church 15 net a bank, hut should help its own members whe may need a 
iittle limited help, 

C> aves 

UC) cenestat Agee 

(> Utada 

to darnewieit Dieegres, 

15. The banks will handle it fairhr seripture tells us te only preach and teach the Guspel. 
C) ages 

Cy ieassvvdren Fused Sigy aie 

CY Undye did 

(CO) dertecatat Uinazioe 

C7) casagien 

16. Social justice demands the church advocate fer just policies by the banks and 
politicians. 


CY cena find dg ve 


CG 


5. YOUR CHURCH PARTICIPATION 


Fiennes peheck one anawer col. 





Panga 5 
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POST-SURVEY-THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
17. How bong have you attended this church? 


Co} ae pee oe at 
'. ot spines 


(} 61-18 ymin 

(> SA vines 

Ch nee Sake 30) ieee 

Te. Ras your invelvement in the congregation increased, decreased, or remained about 
the same i the last tyes (2) years? 


7%. On average, about how many times amonth de you attend Christian Ecuecation classes. 
{Sunday School and/or Bible Study}? 


CO Sra eek 
c } Twhee a week 


Uy fated eee 


'. Cian at nyse Eh 
Cian (chatit arent 


ee ee ee 


2G. How many church ministries are you invelved inthis church (including singing in the 


sheirt as ene ministry}? 


Pau of Pore 
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¥-THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
21. Hew many persons or families have you invited a5 quests or te join First Baptist 
Church in the past 12 months? 


22. From the cheices listed khelew, cheek the SINGLE, MOST IMPORTANT reasen yeu have 
ventained invedved in your church fenly ene}: 


[of fpettton: growth at thie atarth 

) Girareti social velitsyrccttic trig Gab wach 
CY Cann wecheat riseetistinane set Be gene 
C3 Ch.tch bg stonrelias +: prisroting seca jodie 
O (Uist wari qgeliee wedia nese ys pregrati 
oe; Cita tengenietioned afi weer 

Cy Preie-en of the hats Sari on Ue Sroects 

CO} ereseeh te crete tee mdr aa 

() cape ttetise sede siseaty 


Cy Soh a ie ages Ww idig wie ete 
6. DEMOGRAFHIC INFORMATION 


Please sehett onh oue respanee. 


23. Which aqe bracket are yeu in? 


C) vars 





24. Are your a The 
C3 Ferre 
{> Mie 
25. fre yous 
C3 Ao ghe fare vos 


O Moi eed. 


C } wrasend 















26, Employment Status. 
Paihia 





28. Whatis your highest level of fermal edweation? 







ee 


CO) ripe setical reduce 





C) tore cams, tase 8 vogetunel acted 






CC Cc iat. Lagi ie: 


( ) reat pimiaale week or degree 





Poe 
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i) ene: 910 con 


‘+ uisde: $US tae 


(CF em toe One 


20. What is your ethnicity? 


Ji. lasuaily attend: 
() tunday Schou Coity 
c3 Veortip farviiaia ted) 


(3 eh tus tay Shed wed ves aids Bice 
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APPENDIX D 


PRE AND POST QUESTIONNAIRES 
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PRE-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
1. SECTION I 


Listed beige 372 a number of t95% gheter ents that yer Jaca chocch could geron. > ease ark eecth sistewent by 
indicating weether yoo Jerersy agree sith S2 stetesent cnatis, Geveraly Davetied(, welher sou feel your 
congregation sede ia Ge Wore Er oonses fat te, brads to do core of Gor cot Setierh whether you “ee Lrece ves 
Tso Much Errocws!s hy pour mer agegetion ‘hats, reeds ts do jess of Ror, sou tel fe church shauk Day Gut oft 
malts ¢ a ro¢somethivg bee church should be daing! Saese eck ory are siswer tor 2304 Semen. 

1. Provide wershis that deepens members’ experiance with God and the Christian 

tradition. 

C3 tive Mote trope 

Cieevaiad y Sadeetiae 


Cy emp oaat 

2. Share the good news. of the Gespel with the unchurched and unsaved. 

() Ge ween tregerantn 

4 5 Conrvitad y Sataded 

C3 Fon matich trrgre 

> many cot at 

3. Engage in acts of charity and service for persens in need in the communtiy and 
wordwrle. 

C3 kom Wea Givers 

é Kisii y Satvied 


CF cmp eat ute 
4. Sermons and teachings with biblical suppert fer Ghrstians invelvement in matters of 
social justicn. 


> cova idee trepiranis 
(CC) tarearay canted 
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PRE-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
&, The ehureh taking rier activist role on the political, setial, and peonomie issues of 
the day. 
‘2 Gaeirend y Seated 
() tee Muice tergreai 


C9) atay Ont ati 


Beiow are cists venti regecding your personal [naoyemert aed/or op now. Please mak opp one arses for each 
sister ent 


&.1 last participated in. a community outreach ministry program. 
Ch wii*itt See let Aes ected 

<€ irae Hides ie pee? age: 

i ride? 

7. (last participated in a secdial justice program or action 


CY sertein tet fase tee ofreets 


&. 1 last participated in a fellowship action 


t 2 SAE His Shu fad See eco 

CY rans teats owed eye 

O nnn 

9, } last participated in a missions event 
> ies Sie lied ee eta: 


t> feat tite a veer ape 





Page 2 







PRE-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
10. For each of the following statements concerning a church's invelvement in outreach 
and sectial justice, please answer whether you beliewe the statement is important, 
somewhat iapeortant, or net irapertant at all, 

fevpar tant ‘Sastre had byt pa lah Mad tirgecotedrl ie aid 


ow yee Ler pe oy i‘ : C> 
paren fh ree 







O 
















Hin pai he rrrene wet ay 0 
Pitda pial . 

if re the prop ates work ot = 
fetish ¢ ) 
1 ta pat OF Re Chu | 
Hie'y & bet or O 
ti ie B-awectand wed tatgg*t on: Ss 
Pry Sere id 
it ia Giebig £28 a oy 
de st cri Sa = 


Og OO 


4, SECTION F¥ 





44. From the choices listed helew, check the SINGLE, MOST IMPORTANT reasen you 
have NOT spent time invelvedin your church's outreach and/or social justice 
opportunities only anet.. 







C3 bes $65 Guay ath Wiehe, Petty, od ecivthens cui ot chit. 
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PRE-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
12. Belew is alist of words or phrases that might be used te deseribe your church. Fer 
aach werd or phrase, please indicate the degree to which the word or phrase describes 
yeur shureh. 
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43, Please identify the pricrity you believe your congregation places on each of the 
faliowing. 
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14, For each statement below, please mark what best describes your belief conceming the 
statersent. 
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5, SECTION V: YOUR CHURCH PARTICIPATION 
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PRE-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


Fiese= saeiect oe aro oc}. 


15. Hew tong have you attended this church? 

(CD Laie tiers ¢-0 yar 

> 12 yas 

CD dyes 

CY weyers 

(Op tye 

(> PSS wie 

CY ate eee peers 

16. Has your invelvement in the congregation increased, decreased, ar remained about 
the sane itt the last ture {2} years? 
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Cy Metafa2 ite tan 


TT. On average, ew many times a rmenth de you athend Christian Education efasses 
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18. How many church ministries are you invelved in this charch {including singing i the 
choir as one ministry}? 












PRE-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
19. Nave many persons or families have you invited as quests ar te join First Baptist 
Chareh in the past 12 meanths? 
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20. Freon the chelees listed below, check the SINGLE, MOST IMPORTANT reason you have 
remained invelved in your church fonly ene}. 
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6 DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 






Please pefect ont; ove reoponee. 


21. Which age bracket are you in? 
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PRE-QUES TIONMNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
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25. How many children live in yeur housebeld? 
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PRE-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
27. Whatis clesest te your ant val household income? 7 

© woe a3 20 

Ey ureter $98 coms 

‘+ Ueda! $970,080 

CO ieee ES DABS 














28. What is your ethnicity? 
rhc det al ree: 
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= eo 
23. [usually attend: 
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POST-QUESTIONNAIRE. THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
4. dune and July 20172 Attendance 
Ths setter acts about etendance at varcus events at “iret Baptist Courch curing dune and 8 permon ofaag 2072. 
Cortroe tthe qest-secton obo completion. Trane go. for pour partcioalian. 
4. How often did you attend the following services at First Baptist Church during June and 
July 20127 
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3. Share the good news of the Gospel with the unchurched and unsaved. 
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POST-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
4. Engage in acts of charity and service for persens in need in the community ane 
worddwite. 
(Gia Rove tenperases 
UC} canine y siatevtd 
'*. Laws Bbtsch Esrqriaeieig: 
CO} cay Oat i 
=, Sermans and teachings with Siblical suppert fer Christians mvolvement in matiers of 
social justioe, 
C) iv Wee, erpérils 
§ : } Chavacad 7 Salawied 
(} ton Much teprawa 


(C ) stay tad of i 


&. The church taking a mere activist rele on the political, secial, and econsmis issues of 
the day. 
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Below ore ovijmenis regardrg your permtrd ines verment acdies oginion, Fiease cack aniy ous arsaer for each 
sister ent. 


7.3 last participated in a community outreach ministry srogram 
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| POST-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
9, | last participated in a fellowship action 
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4%. | last participated in a missians event. 
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4. SECTION If 





44. For each of the following statements concerning a church's involvement in outreach: 
and secial justices, please answer whether you believe the statement is Important, 
sotmewhat important, or net important at all. 
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POST-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
| $2. From the cheises listed belaw, check the SINGLE, MOST IMPORTANT reason you 
have NOT spent time invelved in your church's eutreach and/or social justice 
oppertunities (anly one]. 
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43. Belew is alist of wards er phrases that might he used te deseribe your chureh. For 
each won! or phrase, please indicate the degree to which the word or phrase describes 
yeur churet. 
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14. Please identify the priesity you believe your cenuregation places on each of the 
fsliswing: 
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45. For each statement belew, ploase mark what best descnhes your belief conceming the 
Statentent. 
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POST-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
46. How long have you attended this chureh? 
C3 bate th se veer 
City 
« G9 ipa: 
(2) ath grees 
(7) tere vena 
C) IAC cfr ee fade: 
47. Has your invelverient in the congregation Inereased, decreased, or remained about 
the same in the last twe {2} years? 
UC) irises 
C) Pie idl rid tee Sa 


18. On average, how many times a nienth de you attend Christian Education classes 
(Sunday School and/or Bible Study}? 
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19. Hove many church ministvies are you invelved in this church (including singing in the 
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POST-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
20. How many gersens or families have you invited as quests or te join First Baptist 
Church in the past 12 menths? 

E> Miva 
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'S. Thee 

O Paid ol one 
21. Frat the choices listed helow, cheek the SINGLE, MOST IMPORTANT reasen you have 
vemained invelved in veur church (only one}. 
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22. Which age bracket are you in? 
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POST-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
| 23. dre your 

C} tines 

ty Hae 

24. Bre yout 
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26. How many children live in your household? 
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POST-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


26. Whatis closest ta your annual household inceme? 
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2a. What is your ethnicity? 
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SERMONS 
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JUNE 3, 2012 SERMON ONE 
WHAT IS THE PROPER RESPONSE? 
Psalm 145:17-146 Luke 4:14-21 


I want to tell you the story of a millionaire in his palace that spent his days counting his 
gold. Beside the palace was a poor cobbler who spent his days singing as he repaired 
shoes. The joyful singing irritated the rich man. One day he decided to give some gold 
coins to the cobbler. At first, the cobbler was overjoyed, and he took the coins & hid 
them. Later, he would be worried & go back to check if the coins were still there. Then 
he would be worried in case someone had seen him, & he would move the coins & hide 
them in another place. During all this, he ceased to sing. Then one day he realized that he 
had ceased to sing because of the gold coins. The cobbler took them back to the rich man 
& said, “Take back your coins and give me back my songs.” 


Who has taken your song? Better yet, to whom or what have you exchanged for your 
praise. Gospel Artist Kirk Franklin has a song that tells us “the reason why we sing” 
Dionne Warwick has an album out called “Why We sing.” There are many songs over the 
decades that give us reasons to sing, but they are not trailblazers to the cause. 


It started thousands of years ago. Psalm 146 is the first in a series of hymns or songs of 
why we sing. Psalms 146-150, all open & close with “Praise the Lord!” (Hallelujah). It 
brings the Psalms to a close w/a Crescendo of Praise. Psalm 145:21 paves the way by 
reminding us - it is with our deeds & mouths that we must praise. “My mouth will speak 
in praise of the Lord. Let every creature praise his holy name forever and ever.” 


Psalm 146 is instructional for us. The instruction is simply this: Trust God! It is a 
commanding invitation: “Praise the Lord. Praise the Lord, my soul.” What is Praise? 
Psalm 146 gives us three concepts. 


PRAISE IS A WORSHIP CONCEPT 


Praise is the offering of the whole self to God in worship and work. Praise is not simply a 
song or testimony, but it is an ‘all in’ deal. Fifty percent will not do. Eighty percent will 
not do. Ninety-Nine and a half percent will not do! The offering of your praise is the 
lifelong calling of all in response to God’s claim on humanity. It is not dependent nor 
allows excuses due to age. 

Look at verse 2. “I will praise the Lord all my life; I will sing praise to my God as long as 
I live.” The opposite of praising God is trusting in you. Some do not sing, not because 
they lack a voice, but like the cobbler, some have sold their voice for a few gold coins of 
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comfort, class, position, or tradition. Yet, the psalmist warns against it in verse 3. Trust 
God, not human rulers. Why is this true? It is true because human rulers and their plans 
perish. Look at verse 4. “When their spirit departs, they return to the ground; on that very 
day their plans come to nothing.” 


In the Psalms and throughout the Bible as a whole, wickedness is essentially a matter of 
trust. It is the decision to trust someone or something other than God. Joy and blessing 
are a matter of whom you trust. It is confidence in God’s help and hope. The better trust 
is in God. Look at verse 5. “Blessed are those whose help is the God of Jacob, whose 
hope is in the Lord their God.” 


Remember: happiness is not the absence of pain and trouble, but the presence of a God 
who cares about our human hurt & who acts on behalf of the afflicted and oppressed. 
Verses 6-9 make it plain. Verse 6 cites Israel’s two basic traditions: God is creator and 
God is deliverer. “He is the Maker of heaven and earth, the sea, and everything in them— 
he remains faithful forever.” Theologian Walter Bruggemann calls it “the main claim for 
God.” 


Praise is a WORSHIP concept and Second ... 
PRAISE IS A JUSTICE CONCEPT 


Verse 7 features the concept of “justice.” Justice idealizes the royal policy or will of God. 
Verses 7-9 tell us how God exercises sovereignty—by loving service on behalf of 
persons in need. Verses 7-9: Whom does God help? The hungry, prisoners, the blind, the 
bowed down, the righteous who are constantly beat down, assaulted and oppressed, the 
foreigner, the fatherless & the widow. 


“He upholds the cause of the oppressed and gives food to the hungry. The Lord sets 
prisoners free, the Lord gives sight to the blind, the Lord lifts up those who are bowed 
down, the Lord loves the righteous. The Lord watches over the foreigner and sustains the 
fatherless and the widow....” 


God helps the needy and oppressed. If you will—it is the policy statement for the 
kingdom of God. The Lord stands for and works for justice, not as an abstract concept for 
the people of God but as an embodied reality that shows up & shows out in the actions of 
God’s people—the church—in you! It is provision for basic human needs, it is standing 
for liberation from oppression—it is empowerment for the disenfranchised & 
dispossessed. 


Therefore, what is the proper response to God’s call and claim? Look at the beginning 
and end of Psalm 146: “Praise the Lord!” Praise is a Worship concept, it 1s a Justice 
concept, and lastly ... 
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PRAISE IS A DECISION CONCEPT 


The proclamation of God’s reign calls for a decision. The issue is this: Whom shall we 
trust? The question is as timely & crucial now as it ever has been. To trust in rulers & 
humans to do the right thing is a temptation. Human help seems to hold all the answers. 
Self-Help is all around us. We like to say, “God helps those who help themselves” all the 
time. Yet it results, not in praise of God, but in fake self-congratulation. 


Psalm 146 is therefore an urgent call to praise. You see, in biblical terms, to praise God is 
to live, and to live is to praise God. Praise is liturgy and lifestyle. 


This is Jesus’ preaching of the reign of God and his teaching of God’s will in a ministry 
of justice, feeding, liberation, healing, and compassion: “He went to Nazareth, where he 
had been brought up, and on the Sabbath day he went into the synagogue, as was his 
custom. He stood up to read, and the scroll of the prophet Isaiah was handed to him. 
Unrolling it, he found the place where it was written: “The Spirit of the Lord is on me, 
because he has anointed me to proclaim good news to the poor. He has sent me to 
proclaim freedom for the prisoners and recovery of sight for the blind, to set the 
oppressed free, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.” 


The cobbler in our story thought the gold coins would make his life better, but in it, he 
lost his voice, song, and praise! He lost his proper response. “During all this, he ceased to 
sing. Then one day he realized that he had ceased to sing because of the gold coins. The 
cobbler took them back to the rich man & said, take back your coins and give me back 
my songs.” 


The late Walter Hawkins wrote and sang a gospel classic gospel years ago. 
VERSE 1: I will sing Your praise, for You've done such a marvelous thing 
for someone so wretched, yet my soul You have redeemed. 

No one else could do it, no one could care half as much; 

yet You thought my soul was worth it, so You gave Your only Son. 


CHORUS: You gave that I might live. You gave that I might be set free. 
Exchanged Your life for mine, what a marvelous thing You've done. 


VERSE 2: Some folks see my faults, Lord, You see my accomplishments; 
even the good works You have begun in me. You also see my finish, 

no, not half done, every battle already won. 

I can't help but praise You, Lord for the marvelous things You've done. 

Ask your neighbor, “What is the Proper Response?” The answer is PRAISE! 
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JUNE 24, 2012 SERMON TWO 
FROM CROWD TO COMMUNITY 
Micah 6:1-8 Mark 6:30-44 


Back in 1967 (45 years ago), the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. wrote, “In assessing 
the results of the Negro revolution so far, it can be concluded that Negroes have 
established a foothold, no more. We have written a Declaration of Independence, itself an 
accomplishment, but the efforts to transform the words into a life experience still lies 
ahead. The hard truth is that neither Negro nor white has yet done enough to expect the 
dawn of a new day. While much has been done, it has been accomplished by too few and 
on a scale too limited for the breadth of the goal. Freedom is not won by a passive 
acceptance of suffering. Freedom is won by a struggle against suffering. By this measure, 
Negroes have not yet paid the full price for freedom. And whites have not yet faced the 
full cost of justice. The brunt of the Negro’s past battles was borne by a very small 
striking force. Though millions were ardent and passionate supporters, only a modest 
number were actively engaged, and these were relatively too few for a broad war against 
racism, poverty and discrimination.” This excerpt comes from the book: “Where Do We 
Go From Here: Chaos or Community?” 


The disciples are just returning from their first missionary journey. They are tired, but 
they still “gathered around Jesus and reported all they had done and taught.” 

The excited crowd presses in, making it impossible for Jesus & his twelve disciples even 
to take time to eat. Jesus invites his disciples to a retreat in verse 31, “Come with me by 
yourselves to a quiet place and get some rest.” However, they are interrupted because of 
the success of their own outreach. The crowd sees them leaving in a boat, recognizes 
them, and follows. They want to be near Jesus. 

Some raced around the lake, beating the boat to its destination. Jesus does not show any 
irritation. Jesus shows compassion and he postpones the retreat. 


Verse 34 says Jesus saw the crowd as “sheep without a shepherd. Therefore, he began 
teaching them many things.” They were, in a sense, questions with no answers, distress 
with no relief, anguish with no deliverance, tears with no consolation, or sin with any 
forgiveness. Jesus’ response is not irritation, but a need to teach. For Jesus, it is time to 
get to work. 


The problem is the disciples are not doing what they are empowered to do. Jesus did not 
care how big their reputation or budget grew; all he cared about were the results of their 
faith. What Jesus saw was physically & spiritually hungry people wrapped up in religious 
red tape & excuses for remaining in the crowd. They were spiritually starved, as well as 
physically hungry. 
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Jesus taught all day. By the evening, the twelve disciples are frustrated and tired from 
working a double shift. They tell Jesus that it is late, they are stuck in a remote place and 
there is no food. The Message Bible translation says “When the disciples thought this had 
gone on long enough—it was now quite late in the day—they interrupted: “We are a long 
way out in the country, and it’s very late. Pronounce a benediction and send these folks 
off so they can get some supper.” 


Look at Jesus’ response in verse 37: “You give them something to eat.” The crowd took 
our retreat & now we have to feed them (double meaning here)! The crowd has become a 
burden—their burden! 


However, that is not what Jesus has in mind. The disciples assume the resources and 
work for this repast has to come only from them. However, Jesus has another plan; He 
sends the twelve into the crowd to consider what resources might be available from them. 
In verse 38, the Master asks his disciples “How many loaves do you have? Go and see.” 
Jesus will help them to realize—what they and the crowd has will be enough. 


In addition, in doing this, Jesus turns the crowd into community. Jesus does something 
strange—he tells the disciples to have the crowd sit down in groups on the green grass. 
Not just any size but Jesus tells them to sit in groups of fifty and one hundred. We miss it, 
but in that moment, the crowd becomes a community. 


The twelve need to do more than complain about the crowd’s hunger and the lack of food 
while sending people away empty. You have not done your Christian ministry if all we 
have done is point out the problems in our society and talk about them at the water 
cooler. You have not done your Christian duty if you are an ardent and passionate 
supporter, while letting a modest number be actively engaged (and these are relatively too 
few) for a broad war against racism, poverty, and injustice. 


Social Justice requires you to transform the crowd into a community. You are obligated 
to do something about these problems. The priestly ministry of every Christian and 
church is to minister to the spiritual needs of others. However, it is so much more. The 
prophetic ministry of every Christian and church is also to defeat and deal with the root 
of our social, political, and social injustice problems. 


After blessing and breaking the five loaves and two fish, Jesus directs these twelve 
disciples to distribute the food to the people. In a competition, you take more than your 
share, denying others. However, in community, the dynamics change. 


The miracle that happens recalls God’s answer to Moses in Numbers 11, “Is the Lord’s 
arm to short? You will now see whether or not what I say will come true for you.” In 
addition, at the end of the day, everyone learns something. 
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The disciples assume the hungry crowd is helpless. They assume the crowds are to be 
dismissed with their needs ignored or become dependent on the disciples. Instead, Jesus 
teaches how to organize the crowd into a community. Jesus teaches the church how to 
look deeply to discover the resources already present. The community around us has 
needs and we must help organize them to realize they do not have to stay helpless & 
hopeless. 


It is time to look inside yourself and “Go and see.” The promise of community is that we 
will discover resources to act justly, and offer love, mercy, and humility in such 
abundance that not only will the community discover its capacity to be the difference, but 
also our own spirits will be fed in the process. 


Notice something special and an extra blessing! At the end of the day, there is a basket 
for each of the twelve disciples. They were baskets that started empty, but ended in their 
hands full of fish and bread for each of them. The same happens for each one of us when 
we become community with those who need us. You have misunderstandings about what 
God wants from us. We are challenged to tackle the impossible problems with limited 
resources and to discover the possibilities of God. It is the call of the prophet Micah. 


Too often we think we have done what God expects if we have been baptized or joined 
the church, just as Micah’s audience thought they had done everything God wanted when 
they sacrificed animals. Some think they have pleased the Lord because we celebrate 
Communion. We do not please God by singing out of a certain hymnbook or translation 
of the Word of God. 


What does God require? Read Micah 6:8 with me. “He has shown you, O mortal, what is 
good. And what does the Lord require of you? To act justly and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with your God.” 


What are the dreams for the communities around us? What will you do to make things 
better? Are you willing to join others so we might work to change the way things are for 
the glory of God? To walk humbly with God requires you to receive Jesus Christ as your 
personal Lord and Savior. It requires a new life in Christ. A new commitment to Christ. It 
requires you leave the crowd and become part of the community of God in Christ. It 
requires you surrender your life and will to the Lord who will give you eternal life, joy, 
peace, and a plan to bless and be a blessing. 


Why is this true? Christ did it for you on Calvary and proved it with an empty tomb. Tell 
your neighbor —it is time to move from the crowd to community! 
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JULY O01, 2012 SERMON THREE 
FROM PRIDE TO PERSEVERANCE 
Isaiah 58:6-7 Luke 18:1-8 


Pastor and Professor Marvin McMickle wrote in his book “Where Have All The Prophets 
Gone?” that “There is no better example of the balance between prophetic preaching and 
praise & worship than what was widely experienced during the civil rights movement. 
When a passionate time of praise & worship is disconnected from a disciplined & 
determined time of service in the name of God, the worship itself becomes invalid & 
inauthentic.” 


At what point must we speak to the injustices, bias, abuses & poverty around us and even 
toward us? How do you, as part of the believing community, maintain a personal 
responsibility for works of justice & righteousness? 


Last week we heard the prophet Micah reveal God’s requirement of what is classified as 
good: to do justice, to love mercy & to walk humbly with our God. Today the prophet 
Isaiah speaks to us in Isaiah 58:6-7. God wants to bless, but the blessing is given to those 
in unbroken covenant with God. What evidence can the Israelites (and you) give that they 
are in such a relationship? Ethical Behavior. 


God only commands people to fast a couple of times in the Old Testament. Yet, in 
hundreds of places, God commands the people to treat others, especially those weaker & 
vulnerable with justice. God tells the people that if they want to stop doing something, 
stop oppressing the poor or silently watching it happen. 


God calls for behavior that is self-forgetful & outward-looking; that is - work to set the 
oppressed free. It calls for Perseverance! Luke records a great example for us in Luke 18. 
Read Luke 18:1-8. Neither the judge nor the widow conforms to accepted stereotypes. 
The judge is afraid the widow will give him a black eye, while the widow acts in an 
unexpected way. 


Jesus praises strong, outrageous action: blind Bartimaeus who calls out to Jesus from the 
side of the road, much to the dismay of Jesus’ disciples. He praises the woman with the 
flow of blood who breaks taboo to touch Jesus in the crowd. Jesus commends the 
Canaanite woman who argues with Jesus about the welfare of her daughter until he 
relents and sends her on her way and the four friends who literally tear the roof off the 
house to present their friend to Jesus. In each case, Jesus declares, Your faith has made 
you well. 
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Jesus did say you must take up your cross and follow me, but not once did Jesus say to 
anyone who came to him for healing - your injustice is Just a cross you are going to have 
to bear. Not once did Jesus imply that disability was simply our lot in life or a 
punishment. Nowhere does Jesus suggest to those who are poor by neglect or hurting by 
cruelty or oppressed by abuse of power that they accept their condition or accommodate 
themselves to the injustices of Wall Street, Main Street, or Backstreet. 


It is a parable about a widow who pesters an unjust judge until he gives her what she 
wants. The punch line is when the Son of Man returns, will he find faith on the earth? 
What kind of faith is Jesus talking to us about? Is it a faith like the widow who keeps on 
battering the judge until she gets what she wants. It is a faith like the Canaanite woman, 
who would not take no for an answer. Maybe it is a faith like blind Bartimaeus who 
would not be silenced by irritated disciples. Possibly it is a faith like the friends of the 
paralytic who tore the roof off just to get to Jesus. 


Frederick Douglass is credited with remarking, “Power concedes nothing without a 
demand. It never did and it never will. If there is no struggle, there is no progress. Those 
who profess to favor freedom & yet depreciate agitation are men who want crops without 
plowing up the ground. They want rain without thunder and lightning.” 


The widow is without power in a society where the community of faith singles out 
widows, orphans, and aliens for special care. Why is this fact the case? It is the case 
because the system is stacked against them. It ts a case of life and destitution. 


For the judge in this text, it was just another case. Dismiss the woman’s complaint and 
make a backroom deal with her adversary. She might make a bit of a fuss, but that is how 
things are done. 


Yet the widow refuses to play the game. She cannot compete in the backroom deals, so 
she takes her case public. Culture says her vote and voice do not count, but she refuses to 
keep silent. She presses the judge—gives him a black eye. The widow does not attack the 
judge’s motives or credibility: She simply insists that he do what is right and give her 
justice. 


And the judge finally does. The judge addresses the woman’s request, not because she 
was right, not because it is the ‘just’ thing to do, not because he is worried about what 
God might think of him, not because he suddenly accepted this woman’s argument. The 
judge relents because he is simply tired of this widow’s persistent, pressing and 
protesting actions. 


Having a good idea or being on the side of right is not enough—if you are not willing to 
persistently protest for justice, you will find that Frederick Douglass is right: “Power 
concedes nothing without a demand. It never did and it never will.” 
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Here is my point—follow me carefully! Most commentaries turn to the judge as the one 
who reveals something about God. However, the judge does not reflect God. The judge 
does not reflect what we believe about God. The judge does not reflect the God who 
hears and responds to the cries of the poor, widow, orphan or alien. 


The text tells us this judge neither fears God nor respects his fellow citizens. I propose it 
is the widow who is in the image of God and who is presented to disciples as a figure to 
imitate. 


Here is why I conclude this: When the judge is pictured as God, the text would seem to 
suggest if you harass God long enough, you will wear God down. I do not see the 
theology! Luke 11 reminds us that God is ready and willing to give all good gifts to those 
who ask. 


However, when the widow is seen as God, the message of this parable changes for us. 
The message now says when one perseveres to resist injustice, faces it, names it, and 
denounces it, until what is ‘right’ is achieved. It is then that you are acting as God does. 


The parable reveals power in what looks like weakness. Jesus said to the Apostle Paul 
His power is made perfect in our weakness. The message is completed in the passion, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus. What looked like helplessness and weakness on 
Calvary’s Cross (to the Pharisees & Roman authorities) actually transformed into the 
very defeat of the powers of Satan, sin, and death. 


The judge never changed—just like Satan, sin, and death will never change. Victory is 
won by the widow, just like victory is won over sin and death. It is won in the persistent 
love of Christ. 


Tell your neighbor: Let us move from Pride to Perseverance! 
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JULY 08, 2012 SERMON FOUR 
FROM ANGER TO ACTION 
Amos 5:4-24 Luke 4:1-21 


Obery Hendricks, Jr. in his book “The Politics of Jesus” recounts his own journey to 
recognizing Jesus as a political revolutionary prophetic voice. Professor Hendricks says, 
“I was raised on the bland Jesus of Sunday school and the gentle retellings of the meek, 
mild Jesus who told us, in a nice, passive, sentimental way, to love our enemies ... Yet 
for all my trust and love and fervor, something in the portrayals of Jesus and his message 
did not seem quite right, something just didn’t make sense. Was this meek, mild Jesus the 
same Jesus who defiantly called the Pharisees ‘a brood of vipers’ and described them as 
‘whitewashed tombs full of every unclean thing?’ Was this the same outraged Jesus who, 
swinging a fearsome stick, set the Temple money changers to flight? And what did Jesus 
mean by sayings like ‘I have come not to bring peace, but a sword’?” 


Jesus 1s concerned as much with our soul salvation as with matters of social mjustice, 
racial and gender inequalities, or systematic oppression of the poor. The Gospels show us 
a Jesus who is as concerned about liberating us from the kingdom of earth as about 
getting us into the kingdom of heaven. The Romans crucify Jesus for being revelatory 
and revolutionary. That is ... the Lamb of God—Son of Joseph—Son of Man—Son of 
God. 


Jesus was a political revolutionary. He was not political in the sense that he wanted to 
start a tea party or be “involved in politics” in the way we think today or wanting to wage 
war or overthrow the Roman Empire by force. To say Jesus was a political revolutionary 
is to say the message he proclaimed not only calls for a change in individual hearts, 
minds and souls, but also change in political, social, and economic powers to benefit 
instead of abuse; to care instead of could care-less. 


Luke 4 portrays Jesus announcing his reason for his anointing—to proclaim spiritual, 
economic, social, and political change that brings in the kingdom of God: “The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me, to bring good news to the poor. He has 
sent me to proclaim release to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, to let the 
oppressed go free; to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.” 


Jesus is a strategic leader. The goal is realizing the kingdom of God. In fact, there are a 
few strategies that Jesus uses and we, as his disciples, ought to follow. 
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TREAT THE PEOPLE’S NEEDS AS HOLY 


Jesus did not start an institution. Jesus started a movement. He told the disciples to put 
their love for God into practice by loving their neighbors as themselves. In Jesus, you 
learn what to stand for and you learn your purpose in God. Look at Luke 11. When the 
disciples ask Jesus how to pray—it was less how to pray than what to pray. 


What should be the focus of the spiritual ministry? What should they ask God to help 
them accomplish. The core of the prayer is to treat your neighbors and their needs as 
holy. The prayer was private, but not individual. It is always “our” or “us” or “we.” 


GIVE A VOICE TO THE VOICELESS 


Read Mark 11. Jesus overturns tables in the Temple. It was not a temper tantrum, this 
protest action is well planned. Jesus’ actions were not purely religious because attacking 
the money changers and sellers is economic and political. The Temple is the center of 
Jewish political and economic life. 


What was to be a place of justice and concern, did not treat people and their needs as 
holy. It had become a den of robbers in its oppression of the powerless poor. Jesus 
condemns the greater love of wealth than of holiness. It is a prophetic announcement to 
the aristocracy that they must change or be judged. Jesus gave a voice to the voiceless by 
display of unspoken anger and pain. It is our sacred duty to do so. 


SAVE YOUR ANGER FOR THE MISTREATMENT OF OTHERS 


In Mark 1:41 when Jesus meets a man with leprosy, who begs on his knees for Jesus to 
make him clean, Jesus is indignant. A better translation is ‘he was moved with anger.’ So 
why was Jesus angry? 


We know that whatever anger Jesus displays is never because of his own mistreatment, 
but it is his response to oppression and mistreatment of others. Jesus was not angry with 
the priests for declaring the man a leper according to Jewish law to protect the 
community from contagious disease. Jesus’ anger was with the people and priests for 
treating the leper as ‘less-than’ because of a skin ailment. The leper has to cry and beg on 
his knees to Jesus. 


Jesus’ response shows us that there are things that we should be angry about. There are 
things we must say and do as a testimony against every action, system, policy, and 
institution that excludes any of God’s children from the fruits of life God offers— 
especially community, grace, mercy, love, and family. Our anger, our outrage should 
show when unjust policies and practices rule the day in our nation, state, county, city, and 
communities. 
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Eighth Century prophet Amos reminds us that such strategies (Treat the People’s Needs 
as Holy; Give a Voice to the Voiceless; Save Your Anger for the Mistreatment of Others) 
cannot trickle down as secondary actions—leftovers—when there is time. Amos’ ringing 
proclamation is found in Amos 5:24: “But let justice roll on like a river, righteousness 
like a never-failing stream.” 


It is a call to practice the politics of Jesus—-which is the politics of God the Father. The 
politics of Jesus are different from the politics of politicians. Partisan politics, such as we 
see today, are self-serving deals, unethical backroom bonds, seeking only after the good 
of themselves and those they count as their own, while giving little thought to the well- 
being of others except as it benefits their personal agendas. 


Rather than Love your neighbor as yourself, we practice a ‘love yourself and those who 
are like you.” God’s will be done is replaced with our will be done and claiming that our 
will is God’s will. We cannot afford to forget. A slanted view of God that does not 
recognize God as holy, full of justice, and righteousness is an illusion that will produce a 
false perception of what God expects of the church today. 


What does the Lord expect? It is not ritual worship. 
Tell us Amos what God expects ... let righteousness and justice characterize all our 
activities. Justice should flow like a year-round river, not like a puddle that only has 


water in it when it rains. “Let justice roll on like a river, righteousness like a never-failing 
stream!” 


God’s love always has the final say. Save the world through Christ! Show we love and 
care through pursuing God’s social justice! 


Tell your neighbor: It is time to move from anger to action! 


APPENDIX F 


ADULT SUNDAY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
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INTRODBDUCTIGHS 


Tntroduction for Adults 
Topic: Justice for All 

“Envy is wanting what ancther person bas and feeling badly thet i don't have 
it. Envy is disliking God's goodness to someone else and dismissing God's goodness 
to me. Envy is desire plus reseniment Envy is arthecommunity,” asserts John Onberg 
in Love Beyond Reason: Maving God's Love from Your Head to Your Heart. 

An emacus heart is incepeble cf showing justice, mercy. and hurnility. it iS tea 
preoccupied. Heve you witnessed the results of envy? Envy frequently makes its way 
into criminal acts. But on 4 private level, envy is damaging. its seed of distonternt- 
ment quickly grows into the weed of resentment. This weed can clioke relationships 
— even among Christians. 

Se how does a believer eracicate this weed? Extermination begins with devel 
oping o right attitude toward God end the blessings God, in God's wisdom, bestows. 
introduction for Teenagers 
Topic: Don't Twist Justice 

The father regularly taught his som to do what is right. One dey, wile they 
worked together with same other men, the language of the other men became ex- 
ceedingly profane. When the son joined in the talk, his father reminded him thet 
such languefe was ineporcpriate. 





In the same way. God expected the Israelites to live up to God's high morel 
Standards. This included promoting, not twisting, justice. Instead, once the chosen 
people were settled in the promised land, they began to wallow in the ways of their 
corrupt neighbors, allowed immorality and injustice to prevail, and hypocritically Wor 
shipping the Lord. Ina sense. their lives became profane and ineppropnate. 

It's perilously easy for us who are Christians to go through the motions of wor- 
ship, prayer, and other religious activities. We forget that God wants us to grow in our 
love for God, to mature in our Spirttua) wisdom and understanding, and to became 
more tike Jesus in owr thoughts end actions. Exodus 23:1-9 helps us to see how im- 
portant it is to cultivate a life of justice, mercy, and integrity. 


: 
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LESSGQN COMMENTARY 
L. Livine In a Virtuous Manner: Exodus 23:1-3 


A. Being an Honest Person: vs. 1 
“Da not spread false rénorts. Do nat belp a wicked man by being a malicious wit 
wess.” 

God calls Vioses to leed the Israelites cut cf Egvet ta the promised land. 
THougY Moses was raised his first 40 years of life if Pliaraoa’s court, ve refuses to 
ignore the plight of God's seaple. Mases kills an Egyptian who is beating a Hebrew 


sive, then fees into the wildemess of Midian (Exodus 2741-15; Acts f:23-29). Ar- 


cther 40 veers pass, during which time Moses marnies dnd tends lis fatherin-law’s 
sheen (Exod. 2:16-22). Egypt probable became a distant memory for Vioses. Yet ef 
the right moment, Ged shares with now SO-eareld Moses the plan Ged hes ir place 
all along. It is & nlen thet reveeis God's hove and concern for Moses and all of the Ie 
raeiites. Moses is to be God's instrumert in leading God's people out of bondage 
ang into e promised land. God hes not forgotten the Israelites, ner ias God forgotten 
the sromises Gad made to their ancestors (Exod. 3:7-22: Acts 7-30-34). 

The account of ihe isreeites’ escape fram Egyctian oppression is recarded ir 
Feocus 5:1-26°32. Inthe last plague. which leads to the death of all the firstborn of 
Egyrt, the Israelites’ firstborn are “passed over.” and God Institutes the celebration 
cf the Passover (Exod. 12°1-30). Exodus Li:22-19:2 details the leraelites’ journey 
from the Red See crossing to Viourt Sime. Voses climbs Mount Sinai te speak with 
God ichas. 20) While Moses is stil atop Mount Sinai, he receives from God mere 
laws to fuige the israciites’ behavior (21:1). One cf the first sete of these laws deals 
with the [sreelites’ relationship with their slaves (vss. 2-11} Slevery is a way of life 
among ihe ancient peop es. In fact, s avery 1s practiced by almost every culture that 
kent historical records. Among most ancient 9e00 es, siaves are considered strictly 
85 property end are granted ro perscral rgiits. This is trot die case, however, among 
the [sreeltes. Though saves ere considered pronerty, they heve certeir rigits de- 
fined under the Mosaic law ard oftentimes are treaied 45 a member of the family 
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This emphasis on equity and justice is found in various laws concerning per- 
sonal injuries (vss. 12-36) and property (22:1-15). These are followed by many laws 
centered on the general issue of social responsibility (vss. 16-31}. Some of the brief 
eommends in this section retterate directrves God has gven earlier, while others are 
new. Supporting all these commands is God's compassion for the vulnerable. God 
msinteins a special concern for those who are less fortunate than others. In keep- 
ing with the Lord's compassion, God commands thet the comers of felds are not to 
be reaped, so that food will be feft for the needy (Lev. 19°9-10). God also promises 
a special blessing to thase who reflect God's compassion for the poor (Prov. 13°17}, 
and judément against those who oppress the poverty-stricken. Additionally, Ged 
makes provision for destitute scjourners;y foreigners who are not a part of the nation 
of istae!. For instance, gieanings fram the harvest are to be left for them (Deut 
24° 19-271}. 

The Lard wants the geople to be holy and devoted to the purposes of Gad. 
The israelites can demonstrate their holiness by living im a virtuous menner. The 





hind this commitment is the realization that the Lord is a God of justice. Indeed, 
God's desire for justice among God's people ts seen in the laws God prescribes for 
them. The ordinances recorded in 23:1-9 are intended to demonstrate the spirit in 
which inertial justice 6 to be administered by the israelites. 

To help secure justice, God comimends thet the people net spread baseless 
reports tvs. 1). This included a refusal to circulate malicious gossip and unfounded 
numors (see Exod. 20-16; Lev. 19:16: Deut. 5:20; 19:46-21; Ps. 27:12; Prov. 19:5). 
No one in the covenant community is to assist @ guilty person in a scheme to bring 
down an innocent party. Since a case can be decided on the testimony of two or 
three witnesses, it is important to make sure thet 4 false witness not be offered in 
court, resulting in wrongful punishment tsee Mum. 35-30: Deut. 17:6; 19:15). 
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LESSON COMMENTARY (Con tT* oo} 
B. Geing e Person of Integrity ves. 2-3 
“De mot fellow the crowd in doing wrong. ¥inen you give testimany in a lawsuit, co 
not pervert justice Ey siding with ihe crowd, and da not show favoritiam fo a poor 
man in Ais lawsuit.” 

Another way the Israelites are instructed fo maintain justice is berg people of 
integrity (Exod. 23:21. God calls the people to individual resnonsibility Pr doing what 
is tight according te Good's Word. nat secording ta what other people are doing. Being 
parloal s crowe 16 not an excuse to exempt anyone of guill. esus warns treat “wide & 
the gate and Oroed is the road that leads to destruction, and many enter throughs 
it" [Matt f:L3). 

Exodus 23:2 echoes verse 1 by warning egainst offering testimony ir a lawsuit 
that agrees with the majority opinion but perverts justice by oringing adout a corruat 
gecision (see Lew. 19:15, 33; Deut Libr; Peco: 24:17: 21a: 2 Sam. Bi. Exodus 
23:3 adds thet giving scecial trestment to the poor in court iust because of their eca- 
nomic situation is just @ wrong as condemning the rich simply Secause of their 
wealth. ln every situetion, God wents the leraelites to seek gut the truth. The critical 
issue is whether the accused — either rich or poor — ere guilty ar (Peacent. 





I. Living In an Upright Manner: Exodus 23:4-9 





“lf you come Bcross your enemys ox or donkey wangering off, be sure to take it back 
ta him. if you see the danwey of someone who bates pou fallen gown under its loz, 
do mot heave it there; Oe sure you help bim with if” 


Being Kind to Others: vss. 4-5 


Living in an voright manner comalements ving in @ virtuous menner A start 
ing gaint in this regerd is making the effart te be kid to others. For instance, in crder 
for the 'sraelites ta be God's rénresentatives to the rest of the world, it was important 
that they exhidit Justice and compassion — even to their eremies ard ta thase who 
hate them. Ged commands that God's. people nelp those is reed. and God dives 
them two examples. in the first example, an [steelite encounters the “ox or con- 
key" [Exod. O03, 20) of their toe wandering away. 
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LESS ON COMMENTARY (teocaonrt’ at 

In an agriculturally based somety, it is common for samecne to happen | 
upon a stray animalisee 1 Sam. 9:3, 20) The kind gesture ts to return the ant 
matte its owner. In another example, an [sreelite came upon a donkey (Exod 
23-5) belonging to 4 foe. The oack enimel had either stumbled or collapsed un- 
der the heavy load that it was carrying, and now it lay helpless. The quickest way 
to correct the problem is for two people to stand om each side of the animal and 
simultaneously lift its load. The compassionate response will net be to nore the 
animal, but to stop end offer hele (see Deut. 22:1-~4; Prov. 23-21). 

God knows that acts cf compassion can help transform enemies into 
friends. These commands show that God has always wanted God's peaple to be 
considerate and helpful toward those oppressed, crushed, and in need. Jesus 
later Instructs His followers to, “Love your enemies and pray for those who perse- 
cute you” (Matt S42)). This instruction is not easily followed by any of us, but it is 
the high calling of those who are disciples of Christ. Jesus gives ws an example 
of caring when Re prays for those who sialed Him te the cross (Luke 23°54). 
Cantemporary Example: What do we do to help those under the crushing burden 
idebti of immoral mortgages by banks that reaped huge profits, yet desire to 
hold no responsibility for the mortgage crisis of individuals and communities? 











B. Being en Advocate for Justice: vss. 6-7 
“Da mot deny justice to your poor people in their lawsuits. Have nothing to do 
with @ false charge and doa not put an innocent or honest person to death, far i 
will not acquit the Gurity. ° 

Living in an upright manner inciuds being an advocate for justice. So. while 
the impoverished are not to be given special privileges, neither are they to be de- 
nied justice (Exad. 23:6}. The general point is that truth was to be sought in 
every case regerdiess of the social status of those involved. Accordingly, the 
fighteous are to keep there distance from those falsely accusing someone of 
committing a crime. Likewise, the upright are banned from bringing capital pun- 
ishment on those who are “innocent of fronest™ dvs. 7}. 
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LESS OW COMMENTARY {econtT* oa) 

An exempe of denying justice ta the poor is the episode invehing Nabot's 
vineyara {2 Kings 22). We know reletvely little about Nabot' except that he is fram 
Jezreel in the narthern kingcom of Israel. Atiab stetes that lie warts “\aboth’s vire- 
yard, yet the cweier refuses to trade or cell the property. Then Ahab’s wife, Jezebel, 
wees the king's authority to arrange for the elders. and noales who lives in Jezree! to 
try. convict, ard execute Naboth on the false charge of cursing Sed and the sing. 
Jezebe’s ruthless actions are cansistent with the way pagar monarchs of tie an- 


cient Near East rule. 

When the news of Nabotti’s death is reported to the queen, sie in turr goes. 
to hier husband srd tells him to take possession cf the vireyara. Jezese! explains 
that Nabot is no onger elive. We do not krow Tf Anab asked whet caused the death 
of the Jezreelite Neboti. King Ahad simply takes gogsession of the property. dheo 
evidert y is thrilled to learn thet Neboth: is dead. And Without Naboth to object, Anat 
is fully prepared to disregard God's standards and seize the property that cid not 
really belong to him. 4hao can see that Neboth has beer the victim of some terrible 
crimes, bul remains silent to his benefit. 

The Lord wil) not overlook the injustice that has been cammitied, and the Lord 
will not let Ahad close his eves to it. Sa God sends the srophet Elijah the Tishbite to 

ondemn the King for his crime. The Lord te ls Elie that Ahab has gore to take 
possession of Naboth's vineverd and tiat the orophet wil fied the sing there. Elija’ 
is to confront the Suilty monarch with the truth. Ever though Aheb hes not persan- 
ally murdered Nabath, God holds the «ing resnonsigle for this wicked injustice. 

Alab’s sin is one of deliberate ard willful ignorance, sience, and permittirg 
someone to commit edi for his oenefit without asking ary questions ar seexing to 
Step it. Through Elijah, God mede it clear that Sheb will pav a heevy penalty for act 
[Pe wrijdetiy 
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LESS ON COMMENTARY (CGONT* DO} 

Questions: 

1. Where has the Ghnostian church overlooked justice today in society and among 
cur neighbors? 

2. Can you dive an example of where we can do better as individuals and as 4 
Christian community a5 6 vdiole? 

3. dre there organizations you can support and ways for individual Christians 
and churches to advocate for justice today? 

GC. Refusing to Accept a Bribe: vs. 6 

‘Da mot accept a bribe, for a bribe Blinds thase who see and twists the words of 
the rightecus.” 

A “bribe (Exod. 25:81 is 6 gift of money cr possessions te persuade some- 
one to ect illegally or dishonestly. This includes paying off judges, politicians, ad- 
ministrators, or demanding « fee just to Near a case or perform a legal right. 
Bribery was a common problem in the ancient Near East (not unlike today's iob- 
byist industry). In fact, it was so severe that some societies presenbed the death 
penalty for a person caught offering cr taking a bribe. God's law does not stipu- 
late a specific penalty for this crime, but does consider it an unlawful act. The 
Lord declares that oribes. can cause judges [today we would add politicians and 
school systems} to act greedily or discriminatorily rather than justly. Bribes have 
the effect of diluting a just person's testimony and allowing the guilty to go Tree. 
Truth: Accepting @ bribe makes impartial justice an impossibility (sce Deut. 
LO:47: 16:19; 27:25; Ps. 26:10; Prov. G35. 15:27: 1P8; Ise. 2:23; 3:23; Mic. 
oad FS): 
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LESSON COMMENTARY [{(SONT* OO) 
BD. Refusing to Oppress Others: vs. 9 
"Do not oppress an alien: you yourseves Noow how it fees to be avens, because 
pou were aiens in Egynt.” 

The Hebrew vero for “oppress” (Exod. 23-9) literally means “to crush” ang re- 
fers. to actions that are abusive and cverbearing. Thee object of such mistrestmert 
ere foreigners,aliens. The reason the Israel tes were to treat aliens fairy end cbjec- 
tive’y is that they have o@ history as foreigners in Egypt for 430 years isee Exod. 
22-24: Ley, 19°33-34). The Lord i¢ celling for a cense of interracial justice amerg 
God's people. They know, gerhans better than any of Pie rations around them, that 
foreigners usually heve no family nearby te protect them #f they are attacked. Gad 
says foreigners deserve protection. Turoughcut Scripture, the Lord is portrayed es 
showing compassicnr fer the world’s marginalized people. im fact, widows, orplicns, 
the poor, and foreigners ure often obiects of God's special concer. 





Car you think of instances today or over recent American history where an ethnic 
froup fconsidered foreigners) isshas pee oopressed/crushed by the majority in a 
soclety? 





CDCISCUSSBION QUESTIONS 

1. What ere some examples that come to mind of malicious gossip? 
2. How can YOU resist the temptation to follow a crowd ih doing what is ewl? 
Why is it wrong to show favoritiem either to the rich or the poor? 
4 Whal are ways you can think to help those under heavy burdens /oppression? 
5. How might YOU and your church reach out to help the oppressed and foreign- 
ers in your communities when oppressed and in need of Christ? 
6. Are there opportunities through church ministries of community organizations 
for YOU to be involved im social justice amd practice social responsibility? 

CONTEMPORARY APPLICATON 

The injustices referred to in Exodus 23:1-9 have a modern ting to thern. It 
parallels that of the wealthy people and financial institutions in our tecent finan- 
clal and housing foreclosure} crisis. These individuals and financial institutions 
unjusty gained billions of dollars while impovenshing hundreds of thousands of 
ordinary people. 

We will, at times. expenencte the temptation to covet and to seek persona! 
satisfaction. 4 focus on our own satisfaction unfatlingly leads us into unjust ac- 
tions. First, it crowds God out of our thinking. We cannot love the Lord with al 
our Heart, soul, mind, and strength and not really be interested in whet God 
wants from us. We will neither meditate an God's desires, apply God’s com- 
mands to cur personal conduct nor give practical ection to our faith. Second, a 
pfimery concern with our own pleasure prevents us from truly loving cur 
neighbors. Instead of being compassionate to them and doing good to, with, and 
for them, we will use others to satisfy aur own desires. Thind, selfishness leads 
ws to dismiss the power we have by remaining on the sidelines and silent when 
we should be lifting our voice in protest with the oppressed. 

Promoting justice involves dealing and standing rightly with others. Injus- 
tice grows from carelessness about others and not being interested in whether 
they are treated justly When YOU care too much for yourself, you don’t really 
cere too much about anyone else. That is not living justly or socially respomsib el 
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Rules for Just living: Social Responsibility 
UNIT 1 ¢Lesson! Justice DEFINED 
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DEVOTIONAL Scripture 
pe Metal are re Background Seripoure: 2 Kiegs 4:1-37: 8:4-6 
Scripture Lesson: 2 Kings 8:1-6 






DAILY BIBLE 







READINGS Key Verse: “The hing... assigned ao official! to ner case and 
Monday June < sani to him. “Gwe bach everything that beongeed to hee, rialud- 
Lube 28 2300 







ing’ ati the Innome Prom her Jand from pw day she Jef the 

country unt! sow.” 2 Kings 6 

Scripture Lesson for Teens: 2 Kngs 8.146 

| Key Verse for Teens: “The hing ... said mw fan offeiall, “Ge | 

| back avaenthies tat ceonged to her, incluging all the income 
from her land from the day she left the country unl now” 2 


Lesson Aim 
God's clan for ws may ot match our expectation: 


& Son Fees 





*eedeay Lire & 
Pasion ES. 4-8 
The Protertar af Wrosges 













Weeltimadear Jue & 
Lunt Dab e 
Seed aig Ganercay 
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Lesson Setting 
Timex 852-41 8 6. 
| Wigoe israel! ano Philfigtig 





Prictar June & 
S Wigs 4ae-k? 

Seek ag emo rant tre 
Procaet 













| Lesson Outline 
Acting on a Widow's Behalf 
| The Seven-Year Famine: 2 Kings &:1-2 
A. The Directive to League israel ys. 2 
B The Decision to Reiocare to Phistia: vs. 2 


Restoration of Property: 2 Kings &.3-6 





fetuice Jims & 
R Mngt 428-3? 
A Ghd Aestares 








athe eS 
Juekoe for 2 Witow 
& David G. Qook Pubasation & Kett 
navadie L 


1. The Rests 
A. The Srunamuinite ¢ Appeal: yes. 3-5 
B. The Hing's Caesar: ys. 6 
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INTROOQOUEa TIGHNH Ss 


Introduction for Adults 
Tonic: Restorative Justice 

Wino cares fer the poor without any preconditions? The ministry of Elisha in 
the life of the Shunemmite women indicetes that God does. And Christians should, 
ted, for it is one way the Lond brings about restorative justice. 

During Jesus’ earthly ministry, He stood against oppression of the poor and 
the helgless flacked to Him. Knowing thet cur Lord cares for the poor does not ex- 
cuse YOU of your duty to give time, wisdom, money, and action te help. Rather, You 
who belong to Christ by faith are to be instruments and voices of goodness and 
grace to the disadvantaged, oppressed, and abused tn society and community. 

We admit there are smell risks in being so genergus. Some selfishly worry 
about channeling resources in the wrong direction. Others may be concemed about 
whether our benevolent—-emergency assistance programs are weil maraged. How- 
ever, such concerns should never prevent us fram réaching out ta people in need. if 
We Wait until all conditions are perfect, we will never find the nght time to do any- 
thing in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spint. 

Introduction for Teenagers 
Topic: Restoration through Justice 

When the prophet Elisha ministered to the Shunammite woman and herfam- | 
ily, the prophet did so unconditionally. Justice prevailed when Israels king restored 
the Shumammite’s house and iand te her, ell due te the sterling reputation Elisha 
had as God's spokesperson. 





There are reasons why Christiens must care for others, especially the poor, 
without expecting anything in return. A big obstecle in doing so is our consuming 
self-interest. The world tells us to put ourselves first, to look out for number ane. 
God hates such. pride. When we care for others, we stnp ourselves of the desire to 
be first. We affirm the teaching of Jesus that “fis more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive’ iActs 20-25). That is @ spiritual crinciple thet born-again teenagers dare not 
ifmere, especially if they wish te enjoy the joy of the Lord. 
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LESSON COMMENTARY 
I. The Seven-Year Famine: 2 Kings §:1-2 


A. The Directive to Leave israeh ws. 1 
“Wow Elishe bao said ta thé woran whase gon fe fed restored ta ifs, “sc aney with 
your family and stay for a while wherever you can, because fhe Lond has decreed a 


famine in the tend thet will iast seven years.” 


Elisha (848-797 B.C.1. whcse mame means “God is salvation,” is the son of 
Shaphet from Abe! Meno ah, a town located on the west side of tue Jordan River. 
Elishe is alsa 8 orophet wio succeeds Elijeh (875-848 B.C.1 ir being Goo's prophet 
{i Kings 19:16-27). Before Elijah is taker up to heaven, he gives Elishe & dcoulne 
share of his prosthetic spirit (> Kings 2:9-12}. God blesss Elishe’s ministry as Elijen's 
replacemerpt. Elisha's Sl-yeur ministry takes place in the northern kingcom of isreé!. 
Elisha declares the divine message ard advises kings and mcrarchs. 

Second Kings 6.1 mentions en incident in which God uses Elisha to bring 4 
mother's som back to life. The woman (5 4 wea thy resident of Suumer (4:81, a town 
located abcut tiree miles north of Jezreel Sometime later, E ishe urges the woman 
to move ner family temporarily to another place. The prophet explaines that the Lord 
hes decreed a sever-year famine on israel for disobecience and to bring them to re- 
pentance (see Joel 2-12-14 Zepli. S:h-?). The details of Elisha’s previous history 
with the Shunammite women and fier son are recorded in 3 Kings 426-37. We learn. 
tat aS pert of Eusta’s ministerial dutes, 46 trevels @ circuit in which he visits 
froues of prophets who are under b's spiritual cere end direction. Om ane eccasian, 
while Elisha & in Shunem, he meets the previousl menrtiones woman. in turn, she 
invites tae orophet to her home far @ meal vs. 8). Sfter that, whenever ne is passing 
threugh the town, he will eet with the women and her husband. 

Soon Elisha is recognized as & “holy man of Gad* (vs. S). Contemplating the 
holiness of Sed does not fave to be a theological abstraction. Elisha's holiness indi- 
cates his character end actions are merally pure. He is a source of Godly goodness 
arg truth. 

Question, Does Your service to God and aid te the poor and oppressed reflect 4 truth 
for the cause af God's lustice for the “least of tiese” among and arourd us? 
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LEaSON COMMENTARY FContTr' pn) 





Elisha, a5 a holy person, devotes himself in service to God. While all who be 
long to the community of faith are called to serve the Lord and their nelgibors, 
prophets such as Elisha is consecrated to God's work in a special way The Spirit of 
Ged is promoting the Shunammite woman to assist Elisha in his proclamation of the 
divine message. For the women, this meant going out of her way to show haspitelity. 
The women recommends to ter husband that they build a small, fully walled room 
on the flat roof of their house, which Elisha could easily access by means of an out- 
side staircase. Whenever Elisha visits the couple in Shunem, he can stay in the 
room (2 Kinds 4:10). 


From all appeerences, the husband ugrees with his wife’s suggestion, for 
verse 11 indicates thet the upstairs private room became Elisha’s pace to stay 
whenever he passed through Shunem. This prampts Elisha to direct his personal 
servant, Gehazi, to tell the Shunammite woman the prophet wants to speak to her 
vs. 12). The Hebrew of 4:13 ‘iterally says, “you heave turned trembling ta us with all 
this trembling.” The idea behind this expressicn is thet this women has gone to a tot 
of trouble to provide for Elistia’s needs. Elisha feels so moved by the women’s Ben- 
enosity that he asks what he can do for her. The woman's kindness, however, is not 
mercenary in character. Her hospitality reflects her genuine respect for the prophet 
as u spokesmen for God. She les securely and has all her needs met within the 
community of her family. 

Elists finds @ way to express his appreciation in a tangible manner to the 
Shurnanmite woman. When the prophet asks what he cand do for her, Gehazi notes. 
that the worman i& childless and with little prospect to beur a som now thet her hus- 
band is old (vs. 14). In the culture of her day, being childless means. na male heir to 
the family estate and the end of the family name after the death of the husband. If 
the woman becomes a widow, her own future will be at risk. The death of her hus- 
band could leave ter in an abandoned and fheloless state. Widowhood is viewed 
with reproach by many ir isreelite society of the times. 
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Thus, a widow without legal protection is often vulnerable te neglect or exalol- 
taticr. Sadly, itis toe common for greedy ard immoral agents to defraud a destitute 
widow cf whatever oroperty sue owns. 

When Eishe learms thet is dererous host is childless, le finds & wey to per 
sonally minister to ber. The prophet directs Gehazi te summon the Shunamriite 
women. 45 she stends ir the doorway te the upstairs raom ive. LE. she is unpre- 
pared for what happens next. Disha promises that next yeer at this same time, the 
once berren wie will be fod rg her own rewoorn ser in her arms. The Shunammte 
is taxer aback ov what she hears. While respectfully addressing the prophet as ‘er 
“lord” (vs. 16), the woman asks this “man af God" not to mislead her. The response 
fram the women signals how deeply she longs to be & mother end tow enguisted 
she feels al nct being able ta conceive. 

Verse 17 reveals that the Shunammite woran dic cerceive, and at the speci- 
fied time the fallowing vear, she gave oirth to a son. This takes place in fulfilment af 
whet the groonet has foretold. We can imegine extercded family and neighbors join- 
ind the couple a5 they celevrate the goodness of the Lord in giving this liusband ane 
wife a sor. The child's birth confirms Elisua truly as a “hely men of Ged" (vs. SL 
B. The Decision to Relocate to Philistia: vs. 2 
“The worman graceeded to do as the man of God said. She and her family went away 
and stayed in tre iand of the Privstines seven pears” 

Over tie course of the Shurammite woman's previous encounters with Elisha, 
she bas eamed to trust his Judgment and value his wise counsel. The Stunammite 
wil reed to do se again, esnecia ly in ight cf whet tie prophet revea's concerning 
the divine decree of a prolonged femine. The Shuramwnite decides to scjourn for the 
sever-year famine period in Philistia (2 Kings 8:2), the lend of the Pliligtives. The 
ian is located between Joppa and Gaze on the cosstal plain of southwest Palestine 
ispe Pgs. 60:6; 108-9). 
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iEsSs cw COMMENTARY {con tT’ ol 
Il. The Restoration of Property: 2 Kings §:3-6 
: ¥5S. 3-5: 
“At the end of the seven years she came Back from the Jana of the Phitistines 
and went to the king ta bed for her house and land. The king wes talking to Ge- 
haz), the servant of the man of God, anc fed said, “Tell me about ail the great 
things Elisha has done,” Just as Gehazi was telling the kine how Elishe hed re- 
stored the dead to fife, the women whose son Elisha bad brought bace to life 
came io bed tne Xing for her bouse and land. Gehazi said, “This is the wamen, 
my lord the king, and this is her son whom Elisha restored to life.” 






A. The Shunammite’s Appes 


In the culture of thet dey, once a family |eaves its home and land to reset- 
tle Hsewhere, it is ukely that another clan in the comimunity will take control of 
the property. After sojourning in Philistia for seven years, she relocates her family 
back to israe) (possibly now @ widow, see 2 Kings 4:14). She seeks an audience 
with Joram to ask him to giver her beck her howse and field (6:3). At that mo- 
Mert, the king was talking with Gehadi (Elisha’s servant}. Joram wants Gehazi to 
give an account of ail the wonderful deeds God's prophet has performed (vs. 41. 
Clearly, the monarch holds Elisha in greatesteem. 

Accorming to verse 3, Gehazi is recounting the incident when Elisha 
brought the dead beck to life. Just then, the Shunammite women arrives with her 
(now teenage) son to ask Joram for her house and field. Elishe’s servant states 


that the teenager was the person whom the prophet hed brought back to life. 


Years ago, a severe headache preceded the boy's unexpected death (4518-20). 
In turn, the mother had her son's body placed on the bed in the guest room used 
by Elisha (vs. 21). Sfter the prophet learned of the boy's death, he traveled back 
with the Shunammite woman to her home (vss. 26-34). Once the prophet 
reached the hewse, he saw the boy's body an the guest bed iws. SZ). At this 
point, Elishs went into the room by hiniself and shut the doar, sa that he could 
eamestly pray to the Lord in private (vs. 33). The prophet placed himself on the 
lifeless boy, and as Elishe did sc, the child's skin began to grow warm [vs. 341. 
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He orce again stretched himself upern the boy. and this time the bav sneezed 
sever times before finely onening his eves (vs. 35). Elisha directed Seheci to sum- 
mon tre Shunammite women, and when sie srrivec, the prophet invited fer to em- 
brace her son vs. BG) The mother, now filed with joy and grattude, took the child 
In herarms and left vs. 37). The Lord foresew the problem and provided guidelines. 
for discerning false fram true orophets. if 4 oropiet's message led people uwey 
from God and God's commandments (Deut. 13:1-3: Jer. 23°13-39; Mic. 3:5-7%, then 
the message was false, and the messenger wes @ lying prophet. In the case cf the 
Skhunemmite woman's son berg restored to ife by Elisha, this was a mirecle thet 
confirmed him as a genuine snokespersor for te Lord. 

B. The King’s Decision: vs. 6 
“The king asked the woman about it and she toid him. Then 46 assigned an official 
to her case and said to bim, “Give back evervibicd that beranged to her inejucing all 
rhe Income from Aer sand from tne day she ieft the country unt! pow.” 

Jtram goes rot nesitate to confirm te truthfulness of the yecount Gehazi has 
toa him. The sing asks the Shiutrammite women fo recall the miracle of how Elistia 
restoree her déed cniid te life. Jorany i genuine y impressed by whet he hears, so 
much 30 thet ye grants the women's request. The kieg orders his attendants to re- 
Store to her everyting that she owned, which would save been the house and sur- 
rourairg fieles. Moreover, the xing directs that she is to receive the income from the 
crops her field produced during her seven-year absence in Prilstia (2 Kings 8:6). it 
IS 4M eppeel of tie women of Shunem to the justice of the king. 

Rather than @ challenge to the justice of God, these stories of Elisha are ari 
example of God's mercy in outrageous times. We reed to set aside our precon- 
ceived rotions of God's plan for our lives and be open to the unexnected. We also 
need tc set aside uny pctions we heve of the tyge of circumstances and poonle Gad 
will USe to Set Ws end others free. The former Chancellor of Wheaten college, once 
said. “Never doubt in the darkness what God has shown you In the light.” Today, in 
the light of God's Word, we see that the Lord is concerned for us in our struggles 
ond seeks tc MINiSter to us where we are. 
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DISCUSSION GQUESTIONS | 
1. What circumstances led to Elishe restoring the Shunammite woman's san? 
2. Why de you think the Lard decreed o seven-year famine to overtake Israel? 
=o. you were the Shunemmite worn, would you have abendoned your home 
and field as she did? 
4. How much courage do you think it took for this Shunammite woman to bring 
her petition before the larg? 
5. How do we demonstrate our faith in God when we reach out to others in need, 
especially when we ane expenencing times of @reat wart? 
CcONTEMP©O 
We see that God works in raysterious ways. Mest likely, the women did not 
anticipate that a sever-yeer faminé would overtake Israel. How could she know 
thet Elisha would urge her to ‘eave Israel to live elsewhere? Then there’s the 
challenge she faced when she returned to israel. She had te petition the king for 
justice - for her house and land. 





From this week's lesson we come to understand that God works in your 
life, and challenges you ta go beyond your expectations and comfort zones. 
God's plan may not match what you anticipate or desire to happen. You may 
have thought you would be living in @ different place, making more money, or 
have less obstacles and challenges in following God. When our plans are not 
God's plan, we must make a choice: surrender to self-pity or accept the unex- 
pected opportunities Ged makes available to ws. For instance, will you follow Pe 
ters example and reach out to people whem you have ignored but whom God 
wants you te accept when they suffer? Will you do things, in God, for others you 
never thought you could or should de {see Acts 20-9-35}? Although God’s plan 
might lead you into uncomfortable places, you can always rely on God's wisdom 
and love. Like our VOIGE social justice organizing, we realize persons have beer 
Stripped of their hemes and/or equity im them. You must rely on the Lord to 
stand in solidarity with the victimized in word anc deed. Your call of faith is to 
step out in faith to help restore hustice to the oppressed. 
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Acting on a Widow’s Behait: Concern for the Helpless 


Unit 2¢Llesson[ JUSTICE ENACTEC 
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] ul dicial Refor ms: 











DEVOTIONAL Scripture 
READING Sa ee 


iAMES 2. 4-5 
DAILY BIBLE Chronicies 13:4-11 











READINGS Key Verse: Vehosharhat] tod (ine judges! “Consider carefiiy 
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Introduction for Adults 
Tonic: Reture to Justice 

The adage is true. What we don’t Know can hurt us. This is so in matters ir- 
VONINE justice. it applies fo our Spiritual renewal. The Lith edition of Merriam- 
Webster's Collegiate Dictianary says that renewal involves restoring something te 
freshness or vigor. It is a process of taking what has become deteriorating and/or 
useless and making it new. 

How can we experience spiritual renewal that is relevant to the words and 
practice of the prophets and Jesus the Christ? A consideration of the religious re- 
forms enacted by king Jehoshaphat indicates thet it requires specific, costly steps. 
This iS particularly the case in terms of the energy spent, the time invested, and the 
personal sacrifices made for Godly justice and righteousmess. Your actions will help 
foster spiritual renewal to make difficult choices and move forward in decisions. 

Most Christians who have sought to renew their relationship with God will 
| agree that the change, though in their best interests, is not always easy. They will 
‘| probebty concur that the benefits obtained are well worth the cantinus! efforts. 





Introduction for Teenagers 
Topic: Fairness through Justice 

God uses king Jehoshaphat to turn the hearts of the people back te the Lord. 
In turn, there is a renewed effort to promote faimess through justice in Judah. 

A college student decides to quit school, he hops into his car and heads west. 
On the way he grows depressed and dces not know where to turn. Then he remem- 
bers thet his mother placed a Bible in the trunk of his car. He takes the Bible into 
his motel room and begins to read it. Soon God impresses upon his heart his need 
fo repent and receive Jesus as his Lord and Sawor. He decides to return home, fin- 
ish college, and earn an honest living. He is now 4 Christian educetor, a loving san, 
husband, father, and friend. He finds purpose by cormmmitting himself to Christ and 
God's justice and righteousness. If you reed and heed God's Word, you have the as- 
surance of Godly transformation to stand for justice. 
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LESSON COMMENTARY 
I. Appointing Judges: ? Chronicles 194-7 

A, Tuming People Back to the Lord: vs. 4 
“Jehoshaphat "ves in Jerusaiem, and ne went ouf again among the pease from 
Beersheba to the AN country of Ephraim and turned them back ta the Lord, the Gao 
of their fathers.” 

The bocks of Chronicles cover tie came time period as the books of Samuel 
ahd Kings, Dut tis note collection of leftovers. The bock of Kings shows [sreel how 
to evaluate their sings by Gad’s standards. Clironicies shows. low vital the rouse of 
David and the temple ere for the future of God's people. Second Ghronicies fimits its 
focus te the monarchs wa reign from Jerusalem. 

With respect to purpose, Chronicles provides encouragement for the Jewish 
exies back from Babvicr. They teach the impertance of the worshig of God. Gareri- 
cles champions the Gescendants of David os the rigvtful grotectors cf the oriests, 
Levites, and temple. The genealogies,lists cf officials heles Christians remember 
how commected we ure to the Hose who came before and who worked hard ta leave 
# fod y legacy. even while suffering uncer injustice. The books jightight the efforts 
of righteous leaders to advance the kingdom of God within Judes. Finally, Chronicles 
is written to a cammunty of faith tist 14s Survived captivity and oppression. These 
books are words of hope for people on tne edge of despa experiencing injustice. 

Jehoshaphat, whose name means “the Lord tas iudged,” is one cf Judatr's 
Bodly kings. He reigns from 872-8488C. Jehoshephat is 35 yeurs cld when lie be- 
comes king cf Juceh, and ne reigns for 25 years ip Jerusalem [1 Kings 22-42: 2 
Chron. 20:31). Jehoshanhat follows in his father’s footsteps by being careful to do 
what the Lord approves (4 Kings 22:43: 2 Ghror. 20°32). He tries to eliminate from 
Judah the hiltoa stirines peonle wed to worship false gods. (2? Chron. 17:6). 
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Jehoshaphat desires to be as goully as his ancestor, David. and he experi- 
ances the Lord’s favor (vs. 3). Indeed, Jehoshaphat is single-minded in his devotion 
to God (vs. 6). Judah's king refuses to seek guidance fram Baal (the fertility and na- 
ture god of the Genaanites). Instead. Jehoshaphat turns to the Lord for help and 
obeys the Lord's decrees ivs. 4). The Lord made Judah secure, and Jehoshaphat 

|| feceives great tribute and esteem from his subjects (vs. 3). 

King Jehoshaphat understands the central role of the Mosaic law in Judah. 
For that reason, in the third year of lehoshaphat’s reign, he dispatches is ctvil and 
religious offictals to teach God's Word in the cities of Judah (vss. 7-9). The Lord has 
made al) the neighboring eounwies afraid to go to war with Judah (vs. 20). Former 
adversaries such as the Philistines bring lehoshaphet tribute, while the peaple of 
Srabia bring him large flocks of rams and goats (vs. 11). These developments help 
Jehoshaphat ft Increase in pawer (vs. 12-19). 





Jehashaphat's reign is somewhat marred by his political and military ailiance | 
with wicked King Ahab cf Israel (18:4-29%f}. Yet, God affirms the commendable || 


deeds Jehoshaphat has accomplished during nis reign. This includes hrs efforts ta 
follow the Lord’s will and purte Judah of its Asheral poles (1o:3). More generally, 
Jehoshaphat’s tenure as Judah s king is characterized by religious refarm in admin- 
istering God's Justice and righteousness. Even though his palace is in Jerusalem, he 
travels throughout the nation — from the southern-most city of Beersheba to the 
northern-most tawns in the hill country of Ephraim. As the King traverses the nation, 
he encourages lis subjects to heed the words of the prophets of God and to follow 
the Lord, the God of their ancestors (19:4). 

Faith in God +s always relevant because true and purposeful life {praxis} can 
only be found by believing God and God’s prophets — taking God at God's word 
Gen. 15:6: Hab. 2:4). The prophets ability to define justice and religion amid moral 
confusian, secular influence, and humen waywardness was key to the lereelites 
back then and itis key to the Christian church today. 
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B. Admonishing Leaders to Judge Carefully: vas. 5-7 

“He apoonted tudges in the iand, in sach of the fortified cites of Jugah. As ial 
them, “Consiger carefully what you dt, because you are pot judging far man but for 
the Lord, whi is wih you whenever you give a verdict. Mow jet the fear of the Lord de 
woo you. Judge carefully for with tne Lord our God there is no injustice er partiality 
or Qribery.” 

As part of Jehoshantiat’s rel gious reform efforts, ve establish a judicial svs- 
tem. This includes the selection and appointment of Udges to serve throughout 
Judah, as well as in each of its fortified towrs (2 Chron. 19:5). Mosaic iaw decrees 
these magistrates are tc be fair and chjective in the decisions they rendered. They 
are prohibited from pervertirg justice, showing favoritism, and taking bribes. Instead. 
they are to let the rule of Jaw prevail ard rgiteousness be their guide (Deut. 16716- 
20. Ir every circumstance, the magistrates are to think carefully before osronmouncing 
e uddment. Tre Lord promises te be with them in every case for which they renders 
just verdict (2 Chron. 19:6). 

Threughout the process, they sre to remember that God, who is the supreme 
Judpe. will not tolerate any form of corruption tvs. 7). God uses Jeloshaahat’s com- 
mitment to Scripture ta strengthen the devotion of God's peaple te God's Ward. The 
truths of God's Ward will give the people encouragement and fortitude during the cif- 
ficult (me of restoration to the land. 

IL. Appointing Priests: 2 Chronicles 19:8-11 

A.  Ghoosing Priests to Administer the Law: vs. 8 
“In JerusHem aise, Jehoshaphat appointed some of the Levtes, oriesits and heads of 
isrm@elite families to administer the law of the Lord and to settie disputes. And they 
iyed ie Jerusalem.* 

When it comes to the operatcr of the judicia) process, Jehoshaniat leaves 
nating te chance. He ‘astructs the priests, Levites, end praminerit feraly leaders to 
fulfill thelr duties im reverence fer the Lord. Their earts are ta de characterized ay 
honesty, integrity, and sure motives (2 Chron. 19:9). They will be required to hear e 
variety of cases involving their fellow citizens who live in the cutleying towns. 
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Some issues will seem weighty, such as murder. Other issues will involve 
disputes involving the interpretation of the Mosaic law (which contain numerous 
directives, rules, and regulations). Regardless of the nature cf the case, the rel- 
gious and civil officiels are to urge God's people not to violate God's decrees. if 
the magistrates fail to forewarn their fellow citizens, God will hold these officials 
and their colleagues responsible for the resulting moral failure of the nation. In 
turn, Ged’s wrath would fall upon Judeh’s leadership. The way for them to avoid 
incuring any guilt is by conscientiously heeding Jehoshaphat's orders (vs. 10}. 

c. Establishing the Religious and Civil Hierarchy: vs. 11 

“Amarian the chief priest will be over you in any matter concerning the Lora, and 
Zebadiah son of Ishmael, the leader of the tribe of Judah, will be aver vou in any 
matter concerning the king. and the Levites will serve as officiais before you. Act 
with courage, and may the Lord be with those who do weil” 

Jehoshaphat goes further in delineating judicial responsibilties. In all dis- 
putes involving the Mosaic lew, the leaders are to report to Amerial, the chief 
priest. Civil issues are to be brought to Zebadiah. No one person will shoulder ail 
the work that erises within the judicial system. This is why Jehoshaphat decrees 
that the priests and Levites are available te keep order and ensure that justice is 
served. The Lord pledges to be with thease who strive to do their best in making 
sure that righteousness prevails (2 Chron. 19:11). he one can tell whe is sincere 


and who is hypocritical. Promises will be easy to make in the heart of the mo- 


ment but hard to keep when the lure of idolatry calls. Yet, Jehoshaphat does all 
he can to bring God's jews into the conscious awereress of the magistrates. 

This commitment to the Lord bs found later in Jehoshaphat’s reign when a 
coalition of Moabites, Ammonites, and Meunites attack Judah from the direction 
of Edom (20:1-2). Understandably, the king is afraid. So he declares a fast and 
decides to seek the Lord's help tvs. 3). Jehoshaphat and many of the nation's 
religious end civil ieaders assemble in the Jerusslem temple (vss. 4-3). 
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LESSOR COMMENTARY {( CONT’ BH} 
The shrine is the place where God has pledged to show God's presence among the 
people. Verses 6-12 record the prayer that the king spoke. Judah's king asks God to 
help God's chosen people as they face a huge invading amy. 

Assembled with Jehoshaphat and the mations’ leaders are their families (vs. 
43). Just then, the Lord's Spirit comes upon a Levite named Jahaziel, who is present 
in the crowd (ws. 14) As 6 prophet of the Lord, he declares that Jehoshaphat and his 
subjects will not have to fight their adversaries, for the Lond will give the victory. The 
people of Judah march out against the enemy, for the nation knows God will be with 
them (vss. 15-17}. The Battle is the Lord's. 

In response to this prophecy, Jehoshaphat bows to the ground and worships 
the Lord. All those in attendance do the seme (vs. 18). Then some members of the 
Levite clans stand and shout praises to God (vs. 19). Verses 20-30 recount how the 
Lond defeats Judah's foes. For the remainder of Jehoshaphat's reign, the Lord gives 
him great security on every side. 





There ts relevance in listening to the prophetic vwoies: “Have faith in his proph- 
ets and you will be successful’ (2 Ghron. 20-20c). To “have faith in his prophets” is 
to “have faith in the Lord your God” (20-705). Faith in God is always relevant be- 
cause true and purposeful life can only be found by believing God. But why are the 
Old Testament prophets relevant, and what makes their message spoken to ancient 
israel more than 25 centuries ago applicable to our time? 

« Their ability to define pustice amid more! confusion and seculer influence 


« The capacity lo communicate both passion and conviction — to speak with di- 


vine authority by the power of God’s Spirit as servants commissioned by God — 


unhite their rivals, who told “fortunes for money” (Mic. 3:8, 14- Amos 3:8} 

« Social Order: Individual behavior matters — the prophetic voice holds people ac- 
countable for ther deeds for lack of} and espouses an agenda for social justice 
{Amos 4:1: 576-24) 

« Preaching: The authority of prophetic preaching is in the faithful proclamation of 
the word of the Lord; the essential message of prophetic preaching is repentance 
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1. Whet motivates Jehoshaphat to turn the hearts of the people back ta God? 


2. Why does Jehoshaphat appoint judges throughout Judah? 
3. Why are the judges to serve the Lord faithfully end wholeheartedly? 
4. Why pre we reluctant to renew our relationship with God and neighbor? 
5. What are some ways we cen express our Zeal and love for the Lord? 
= NTEMPORARY APPLIC A TOWN 

When we first become Christians, our relationship with God feels strang. 
We sre eager te do whatever God asks of us, and we desire to conform aur lives 
to God's will, Over time, however, cur devotion may weaken. We start worrying 
about our problems and become distracted by our awn pressures of life. We care 
less ebout others or only about ourseives. The reforms that Jehoshaphat under- 
took sugpest that renewing our relationship with the Lord requires specific, and 
Sometimes costly steps. Itis good for usto be aware of this truth. Otherwise, we 
might become discouraged or demoralized at our lack of commitment. 





45 you seek to renew your relationship with the Lard, you must exemine 
your inner spiritual life. Do you think thoughts that are pure and wholesome, or 
do you tend to dwell on matters that are immoral or offensive? How eager are 
you to pray to Goo, study the Scriptures, and give God praise? If you are honest 
with yourself, you will discover at least one area of your life thet needs changing. 

Vou should aiso examine the external aspects of pour spiritual life—your 
faith in practice. You must fellowship with God in arder to stand with others when 
injustices are all around. You must go out of your way to encourage other belie,- 
ere who are struggling in the faith. Self-evaluation will be pernful at times. Yet. 
the Lord will bring to mind areas of your life God wants to change. It might be the 
way you think, the wards you use, or the actions /activities vou do or refuse to da. 

The prophets cf God are called at times toe 4 ministry with respect to the 
religious and paltical offices and institutiois of society. they are alse the 
“conscience” of both priest and king as they decry the exercise of social power 
without social responsibility to care for the poor, widow, orphan, stranger, etc. 
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INTRODUCTIONS 


Introduction for Adults 
Topic: Executing Justice 

inere fs ag justice is the response cof peagle who are cheated by the 
“system.” No dowbt such complaints ere reasoneble und often warranted, caused 
by what we call a miscarriage of justice. 

When considering the issue of justice, your own integrity is important You 
should avoid all appearances of unseemly behavior, even when others have 
wronged you. You should alse avo wallowing in bitterness, for an angry, resentful 
heart brings no pleasure ta God, and it cen destroy your Spiritual vitality. The Lord is 
honored and pleased when you action the issues of justice in the Spirit of the Lord. 





Introduction for Teenagers 
Topic: Justice through Furman Experience 

The teenager complained to his father about the family rules. The father ex- 
plained that he was trying as best he could to establish Christian values within the 
home. His desire was not to make his son miserable. but rather te please God. The 
father explained, “{ am answerable to God for how | run my family. One day t will 
stand before the Lord, and the Lord will evaluate how | exercised my responsibility 
as your father.” 

That wes a new thought for the teenager He knew he lived under his father’s 
authority, but he had aot considered that his father was accountable to an even 
higher authority. Ged is the Judge. not just for teenagers, but also of their parents 
and everyone else itor example pastors and teachers). 





These observations remind us that God warts us to helo one another do the ‘+t 
best we can to cary out God's will for our lives. After all, God 1s our source of help | 
and hope isee Psaim 146-5). Our ‘Maker (vs. 6) is please when we strive to be 
just, righteous, and honest in all our reletionships and actions, rather than taking 
advantage of ane another, allowing others to do so, or tolerating oppression and fa- 
voritise of any kind (by wey of silence and inaction). 
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LESSON COMMENTARY 
I. Refusing To Trust In People: Psalm 146:1-4 

A, A Gecleration of Preise: vs. 2 
“Praise the Lord. Praise the Lord, O my ecu.” 

The Psalms ere urique songs and orayers written over hundreds of years by 
Many poets. Tie sest-krown author af psalms is David. In fect, more sacred songs 
are attr buted to lim then to any other author. Biblical historians record thet David 
was “Israels singer ef songs” (2 Sam. 23:2) and thet 1 organized the sanctuary > 
music programy (1 Chron. 15:3-28). lr addition to Davia, several peovie are claimed 
#5 euihors by the psalm titles. 

“either the composer nor ike occasion of Psalm 146 is knowr with aly cer- 
tainty. The asalm is 4 hyme of descriptee praise due to its emphasis an tlie person 
ang character cf Ged. The predominant theme is that people should put their hape 
and trust in the Lond. Sfter all, people have no contro! of their individual destinies, 
anG cannot Buarentee the well-being of others. People and their inst tutions prove to 
be wrrelisbie. Friends will fail vou, Bovernments will go wrong. politicians wil) disag- 
point vou. ang family wil fall short. However Jesus remireds the discio'es that 
“Heaven ard earth wil pass away, but my words will never pass eveay” [Luke 21°33). 
ir cortrest, the psalmist declares God to be the all-powerful Greater end tie Sover- 
eign “ing of the universe ives. 6, LO). Alec, God is compassionate toward the mar 
finelized of society (ves. 7-3) The covenant community is reminced that the Lord is 
tterly trustworthy in suppling all human needs, and God's love is always avallabie 
ta the disadvantaged, 

Pealm 146 features the concept of “Justice.” If is justice which cherecterizes 
the purpose and will of the scvereign Lord. God exercises sovereignty cr behalf of 
persons im need of freedom from cppression and social blessings (¢.¢2. the ap- 
pressed, the frurgry; the orsomers: the Olind, the bawed downs, the alier, the father- 
lessforphen, are the widow). In fact, the osalmist says it ts “te rightequs" wlio o7- 
tentimes are assailed, assaulted, and opnressed (see Ps. 34:19). God telps tne op- 
pressed and ongases “the way of tie wicked” (vs. 9; Pss 145-200 D4 rc6:. 
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For these reasons, the psalmist begins his hymn with the declaration, “praise the 
Lord” 65. (1). The Hebrew for this phrase is Hallelu Yeh, from which we get our Eng- 
lish term hallelujah. The supporting thought behind the word — to give spirited and 
passionate praise tc God — 16 based on the Hebrew verb halal, which means “to be 
boastful’ or “to praise.” The Febrew word Yah, which is. a shortened form of Yahweh 
(| (the covenant name cf the Lord God), ts joined to the verb halal The combined 
| phrase basically means “Praise the Lond’ in the New Testament, hallelujah occurs 
only four times, all in Revelation 19. This explains why many heve called this Scrig- 
ture passage the New Testament Hallelujah Chorus. The psalmist gives praise to 
Sod with bis “seul.” In the Gld Testament, the soul or spirit symbolized the entire 
person as 4 living being. Scripture reveals that even efter the death of one's plysi- 
cal body, the saul continues to exist (see Matt. 10-28: 22°37; Rev. 6:9: 20-4). it | | 
ends when the dead are resurrected at the end of the age (see 1 Cor. 15:35-541. 
8. AGall fora Life of Praise: vs. 2 
" will praise the Lord all my life: (will sing praise toa my Goo as long as i iive.* 

The Psalms arose from a long tradition of Hebrew poetry. Most books of the 
Old Testement, beginning with Genesis, contain at least some portions of poetry. 
Often, the poetry consists of two or three lines that are parelle! in meaning (e2. 
Psalm 146:2). in Psalm L46:2. the psalmist is reminded to live a life of praise to cur 
God. Sing praises to God #6 long as you exist in physical form on the earth. The 
hymnist would make melody even in his dying breath to the Creater-King. 






C. A Warning against Misplaced Trust: yss. 3-4 
“Do not put your trust in orinces, in martai men, who cannot save. When their spirit 
departs, they return to the Sround: on that very cay Mel plans come to nothing.” 
There 15 & tendency for people to place their canfidence in persons or human 
powers which yeild influence. The truth is that benks, politicians, and persons of 
wealth are mere mortals who heave no special abilities to deliver anyone (Ps. 146:3). 
One day they, toa. die, and it is them that their life's breath departs and the body re- 
turns to the earth. All projects, plans, and dreams depart with them at death (vs. 4). 


i. 
A 
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Ecclesiastes 3 offers similar thinking. Solamer, son cf Devid, noted that de- 
spite the efforts cf persons te exceed the limitetions of earthly life, they remain as 
mortal as any other creature on the olemet (see Cock 3:18). Peaple treathe and are 
destined to die fet ‘east once). Every creature is mace from the same minéra’s ane 
chemicals of the ground, and im death that is where all of them return fve. 20; Ger. 
3:19). In light of this tratle, people of faith choose to praise and obey the Lord. There 
is an emerging awareness of the truth tat there is [fe after death for peaple (Pss. 
1679-11: 49-45: 75-23-26: Isa. 26:19; Dear. 12:2). With the coming of the Christ, the 
truth of the resurrection ties beer fully ene clearly revedled in the “Gospel see clin 
34-29" 2 Tim. 2:10). 

Il. Depending Exclusively On God: Psalm 146:5-10 


A. Ged, the Source of Help and Hope: vs. 5 





“Blessed is he whose help ‘'s the Goa of Jacob, whose hore is in the Lord his Gaa.” 

The certrast to the Sorrow that results from trusting in mere morta's for salva- 
tion is the eternal joy of tuming to the “Gad of Jecod* (Ps. 146:3) for help. Those who 
put their hone in the covenant-keeping Lord of lsrae) are truly “blessed.” ft 5 the 
Greek equivalent translated “blessed” Jesus is récorced using in tie Beatitudes (see 
Watt. 5-35-19). Both the Febrew and Greek terms connote the ebiding presence cf joy 
in these whe are the recigients cf God's feyor. It is a sense of congratulating some- 
one who has lesrred to trust God, whose sin wes forgiven, or who krew how to care 
for the goor and stand with the oppressed. !t is a way of celebrating a person who 
fad learned to live God's life ‘full of God's justice and righteousness). 

Thus the beatitude ir vs. 5 is mot unexpected. Tne psalmist mekes clear lay 
and happiness are net the absence of pain and trouble, aut the presence of a mighty 
God whe cares about humar frurt and acts on behat of the afflicted and the op- 
pressed. 
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LES SON COMMENTARY {fC ONT’ Dt 


8. God, the Creator: vs. 6 
“The Maver of heaven ano earth, the sea, and everything in them — the Lard, 
who remains faithful forever. ° 

Genesis 1:1 reveals 4 truth of existence—eversthing in the universe owes 
is eustence to God. This truth is reiterated in Psalm 146:6. Israels God Is the : 
Creater of “heaven and earth,” es well as the creator of the waters of the ward | 
and all the creatures who infebit them. God 1s “faithful” to Keep every promise | 
made ty God. This truth is a source of assurance for believers, who have made 
the Lord the foundation of their faith and the basis for their hope. Whether it is 
the heavens, the waters, the land, the vegetation, the sun, moon, stars, fish, 
birds. animals, people. or the food to sustein them, the Lord is the genesis or | 
root of them all. in the same way, the covenant commurity in ancient times ! 
looked at the world with reverence because it reflected the glory of its Creator. 

That said, the Lord's wisdom is especially ewdent in humans. People have 
abilities and aptitudes that "ar exceed those cf other creatures. To illustrate this 
point, humankind has made abundant use (over abundance really) of the wor'd's 
seas and oceans. This includes the fact that people and nations have built all 
kinds of vessels to travel over the seas and oceans. The earth is built on the 
Lord's foundations, and the Lord is the only One who can guarantee its exis- 
tence. Yet, one day the present heavens and earth will pass away (see 2 Pet. 
3:10), God will create new heavens and a new earth that will be eternal (isa. 
63:17; Rev 2ic1). The same power thet upholds the world also arevides a firm 
foundation for believers. 

Such e great God is worthy of devotion, praise and dedication to serve the 
Lord and those whom the Lord loves and cares for (.e. the poor, marginglized, 
vuineraiie, and oppressed). 
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LESSON COMMENTARY {rontT’ oi 
GC. God, the Faithful Gne: vs. 7-9 
“He upoolgs the cause of the appressed and gives food to the hungry. The Lord sets 
prisoners free, the Lord gives eight im the biiid, the Lord ws up these who are 
bowed down, the Lord ioves the rishteous. The Lord watches over the aifen and sus- 
tains the fathervess and the wow, Our he frustrates tne ways of ine wicked” 

The Creator God is the one who deferds (and calls each of us to do the same 
in the aower cf the Hcl Soiritl the cause of the marginalized in society. God virdi- 
cates those who ere crusued br thie wicked, Gad feeds the hungry, and God releases 
the imprisoned (ps. 46:7). ikewise, Israels Ged enebles the blind te see. God lifts 
the burdens of these who are bert down from thei heavy loads, and God: is untgilirg 
in love for the uoright tvs. 8). Furthermore, the Crestor of the universe pretects the 
foreigner amd sustains the orplian end the widow. The Lord overturms the plans of 
the wicked. God mekes evildcers rean the harm7ul aftermath of thelr actions (v.91. 


Psa m 82 maxes the sort tiat witimately al ewthorties ere accowntad e to 
the Lord. Ged measures the integrity of those to whom God les delegated power 
(e.g. governmente! esuthorities, powerful businesses, churcties, anc individual Chris- 
tans) acecrding to tie y treatment of the poor, orphaned, afflicted, and the needy. 
Sedly, as ve. 2 Makes clear, many were guilty cf handing down unjust decisions. 
They showered special favors on the wicked, rather tian punishing them for ther 
crimes. 

Sod eccused the rulers of the rations with a woriety of social! injustices. For 
instance, they liad faied to “defend the cause” (Ps. G2°3), or give fair [wagnert, ta 
the disadvantaged im society (the destitute and the oppressec), 4s weil as widows 
end crohans. (od appecinted earthly leaders te rescue the “weak and reedy” fvs. 4) 
from the grasp of evi) peopie and authorities. Tragically, the opposite hannened. 
These verses summarize the teaching cf the Mosaic lew and indicate God’s basic 
Gesire that the defenseiess would find a haven of justice in the court and in the peo- 
pe cf God. Instead, they are misjudged, ignored. anc expicited. Today, itis clear the 
Church, in faith and practice, is guilty of the same—God help us! 
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LESSON COMMENTARY {(contT’o} 

D. God, the Eternal King: vs. 10 
“The Lord reigns forever your Goad, O Zion, for all Seneretions. Praise the Lord.” 

Psaim 146:10 closes out the hynin with a declaration of the Lord's eternal 
reign. Here, “Zion” is figureatvely used to refer to Jenisalem (today it is the 
Ohurch). Throughout all generations, Ged remains the sovereign King aver the 
eternal city and its inhabitants. For this reason, the chosen peop’e are called to 
five Ged unending praise. 
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DISCUuUSSion QUESTIONS 


1. Wy is it shortsighted for believers to put their trust in other tmans alone? 


2. What would feel like be like if the Creator God withdrew sustaining power? 
2. What end awaits the unjust rulers, institutions, and people of the world? 
4. What groups do you consider to be power ess today? How might You speak up | 
in word and deed for them’? 
5. Whet are we saying to God when we neglect to praise God and lift aur voices 
in care and defense for the merpinalized and oppressed? How will you change? 
G NTEMPORARY APPLIC ATOGON 

This week's lesson seeks to draw us to praise God for that which takes us 
beyond aur human explanation. We come to see that God is worthy of praise be- 
cause of God's greatness, goodness, and glory. We learn that God is. both Lord 
and King, whose greatness is beyond discovery. 





When we are astounded by the wonder of God's creation, we ate more 
likely to praise the Lord than when we attempt to explain the world rationally. For 
eyampe, to realize thet e single solar flare from the Sun is more than 40 times 
the width of the earth should cause amazement. And even counting nonstop, it 
WOuld teke US thousands of years to number the Stars in just one single golaxy. 
This in a universe with untald numbers of galaxies. 


clously cares. for us. Knowing this. we siso have opportunities to express our 
Fratitude to God by matenalizing the Lord's compassion in cur love and cere for 
the marginalized and oppressed. Recalling the Lend’s compassion on our lives 
helps us to reslize thet we are God's mortal, dependent creatures who exist to 


When we praise our dreat God, we honor the Lord for the way Ged gra- 
serve and worship the Lord. 


When you neglect to preise God, you take for Branted your abundant provi- 
sion of food, health, clothing, and shelter. You trivialize the value of God's sover- 
eign care of the world. You communicate to God that you do not need God and 
that you can survive end prosper by yourself, When that happens, you most 
likely will neglect to care for the marginalized and oppressed. 
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Praise for God's Justice: A Song of Trust 


UNIT 3¢@LESSON 1 JUSTICE PROMISED 





Let justice. roll down 


le ' im? 
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1. The church should only help as a last resort. 
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§. Social justice demands we offer space and love. 
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10. Social justice demands we participate and lead. 
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14. The church should only preach and teach stewardship {fiscal responsibility). 
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14 Social justice demands the church advocate for just policies by the banks and 
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4 The church is not the State: that is not our responsibility. 
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pa ita ES. 

Responses  Reepanes 

Paroert Count 
Agrae TEA: 8 
Somewhat Agee | 45% 4 
Jndecided Claas 3 
Romew;nsl Geagret cS, 3 
Ciaseres j 12.5% t 
SRE@STOE Question & 
skippad question Hi] 


Bo 77 


17. How tong have you attended this church? 


Response  Meapones 


Pornoant Count 
Hoe year Or Bcs ae bs 3 a 
1-3 yoare - EE.0% 2 
22 years | - 4iBty + 
BiG yeore 2 5M 2 
Wi-~Syeam 7d qe i 
16-20 years i 42G% t 
mare thar 20 pears i PZ.bRe 7 4 
anewetod qurstion g 
gkipped guretion g 


19. Has your involvement in the congregation increased, decreased, or remained about the 
same in the last two (2) years ? 


RPeaponse Responses 
Paroert Count 





Inereaced aT .6% v 
Decreased | 425% t 
Remained the Oarme cae i 
AnSWOTHE Question 2 

ghipred cuectisr 9 


Oot 17 


346 


15. On average, about how many times a month do you attend Christian Education classes 
(Sunday School and/or Bible Study}? 


Ones 2 week 


Talc 3 wees, 


Twice & recat 


Orce a month 


| 


Renn orice 
Feroant 


a2 BR. 


VEE 


qo 


CMber ip sage saeciy! 


Sn@wersd question 


skipped querntion 


Response» 
Count 


20. How many church ministries are you invebved in this church (including singing in the 


choir as one ministry}? 


cect 
one 
Tea 
Thraa 


Fur OF moe 


“5 oF TT 


Ras poner. 
Parsent 


Sa 


Es 


Bro%. 


eb 


anewered question 


skipped quection 


Repose 
Ceunt 


347 


71. How many persons or families have you invited as guests or to join First Baptist Church 


in the past 12 months? 


f¥are 
one 
Two 
Fhres 


Four ar more 


Jl 





Fi oF iF 


Reopens 
Feraant 


25.0%, 


anGewersd queciion 


gtipped question 


Aaepones 
Count 


348 


93. From the choices listed below, check the SINGLE, MOST IMPORTANT reason you have 
ramained involved in your church fanly one}: 


Spiritual growin at thie church 


fsurth sortsl moc isire come unity 
cuveach 


Ghocch reaches caon-Chriat aes alli 
fe goice 


Shorcch |s commited fo prom aling 
SECM ETCH 


Shures's eyvanosiate sidfor 
iM s.o1e pragran 


Cheocch denaninatians: aMitsion 


Pregence of tee eicly Aoint nm thes 
church 


Caurch & uncer the eadersh ¢ cf 
JHEL4 


Oopertor es be da minktsrs 


Chucth's theoog cal of religous 
orienistcn 


12 OFT 


Pek oONnes 
Peroant 


2.5.0 


23%: 


aa 


cee 


Cate 


eh 3 


qo.8% 


ae 


qa be 


anewered gussiion 


ckipped question 


Aecpo nse 


feunt 


betel 


hat 


349 


23. Which age bracket are you in? 


24. Are you: 


1{a-2 


tA 

a] 
bal 
th 


Go or above 


remals 


hae 


TZ ofit 


Resoonce 
Parcent 


45S, 


ane 


are 


458%: 


afewared quertion 


skipped qurstion 


Reésponee 
Percent 


TRI 


25.3% 


aneweted quesidon 


ekipped question 


A gepin ee 
Count 


we 


=» 


ApEonss 
fount 


fs 


350 


25. Are you: 


JN pec idiea ced senarabed) 
Single (reser rowrigg! 


Married 


Widdaec, } 


26. Employrnent Status 


Ful-time 
Part-time 
Lomerusiay ed 
Bao dent 


Retired 


7 OFT 


Recponse 
Poroent 


© oe: 


Pere 


4aEe. 


a ten ert 





TED 


Po 


anewsrad qeeeciion 


chipped quention 


Response 
Feroent 


25.0%. 


SP BM. 


Cle 


Foes. 


45.0% 


ancwaresd gasction 


skipped quection 


Responea 
Count 


Racponse 
Count 


i 


Ea 


351 


27. How many children live in your household? 


aoe 


Two 


Three 


mOa? OF Toe 


29. What is your highest level of formal education? 


Les than high schoo 


High prea gracwete GED 


Same college, irsde, or vacatiana 
schoo 


Gallegs cegred 


Pos! graduate work or degree 


“5 47 


Reaponse 
Parnent 


253% 

a 

Bz B Ss. 

oo. 

ot 

answered question 


s¥ipped quentiorn 


aT.B Ue: 


27.8% 


anewserad qurction 


shipped questlon 


Reeponss 
Count 


1a 


og rors ietee a 
Cownt 


ka 


352 


25. What is closest to your annual housebold income? 


Reennnss 

Faroant 
under $25,000 O.3% 
under $75,000 35.0% 
onder $zggogg 7 50. 
ores $200,020 25.3% 


anewstad question 


ekipned question 


30. What is your ethnicity? 


Response 
Faroant 
[20 es HHL 
The ae 
Po apacic(_adng Ss 
Asian CoS: 
Cher pease specky| & 2S 


anewered question 


gkipped question 


73 Ot? 


Response 
Seunt 


Aaepones 
Count 


353 


34_lusually attend 


Suda, Dodge Gry 
fiorsh p Services Ory 


Bath Sunday Lehaent and 
Wornhip & erviaa 


T? OF Tt 


Pe. porns 


Farnent 
DGS 


eas 


SA. 


arewsred question 


gxipoed gqurstion 


Response 
Count 


354 


APPENDIX H 


PRE AND POST SUMMARY QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 


355 


PRE-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND 
COMMUNITY 


SurveyMonKkey 


4 Provide worship that deepens members’ experience with God and the Christian tradition. 


Aechainee 

Porasnt 

Sive More Emoinait | 442%. 
Generatly Estiefard SE au 
Tos Mech Euinhasis Ce 
Stay Qui of tt ape 2 


anewersd quaetion 


skipped question 


9% Share the good news of the Gospel with the unchurched and unsaved. 


Reepornee 
Peroent 

Give Mors Emphscis  _ EE. 

Gerry fatistied : | ie 

Too Much Erohagk Ca 

Stay Gut of 4 eh 2 


aneswered quention 


skipped qurnction 


RseeponEes 
found 


49 


iF 


Rasgonss 
court 


+ 


356 


4 Engage in acts of charity and service for persons in need in the 


sworichwvid &. 


Sipe Wore Earp gals 


Generalty Baiteford 


Tos Much Ematasls 


Stay Gut ot i 


4. Sermons and teachings with biblical 


social justice. 


Stee kore Emprasis 
Gereraity Baieted 
Tos auch Evphasis 


Btay Gut ot 


support for Christians involvement in math 


2cf 17 


community and 





Rasponse  Seeponse 
Paroart Count 
£5 q 
oe. 1%. is 
a ee Z 
- ft - a 
anewered question. if 
skipped question § 
ters of 
Response  seponest 
Fereact Ceunt 
VF Be 3 
— ie 18 
ce 7 
& 34s. a 
anewersd qarstion +7? 
skipped question a 


S51 


5. The cherch taking a more aetivist tr 
day. 


Give More Emp tasht 
Gersralty Setefed 
Ton fduch Erpagsu 


Stay Qué ct it 





i 


wtinin the jac few ™ onthe 


ree thar 2 year 32e 


eee | 


Je on the political, social, and scanom 


3a i? 


try program 


Peaponce 
Parvert 


tha 


TEM 


Pepe LY 


41.8% 


anewered quention 


stiposd question 


Reepanes 
Foroart 


£G.0% 


37 .S% 


45% 


answered quection 


skipped question 


ic issues of the 


Aecmonee 
Coun 


+2 


BS 


VF 


Rssponse 
fount 


ke 


48 


358 


7. liast participated in a gocial justice program oF action 


within the iaci few monine 


Move ar & pest B96 


—__=_>_————— 


a —— 
ne eee 


= 


& blast participated ina fellowship action 


waitin the act few manic = zl 


move thar & yen? aoc | 
TkKsey | 


% last participated in 2 missions event 


wethin the lact few mantis | 


moe thar a pest SOc j 


nese | 


$e" 


Reepanss 
Parnert 


£5.0% 


25.2% 


25.3% 


grewaread question 


gkipped quretion 


Regpones 
Persant 


FED 


45.2%. 


& She. 


anewered question 


skipped question 


Reepocs 
Poroest 


£l.e 


45.25% 


4z 5h 


angarernd quencion 


stipped question 


Reewoneo 
Sount 


8 


Asgponss 
Count 


{2 


18 


AAenonwe 
Count. 


tt 


48 


10. For each of the following 


somewhat important, or not important at all. 


+ shows compas slice te persons In 
nsec 


# helps te mate sccleiy more Just 


it fe tree propretic wort ofthe 
mhurch 


tiga part of Black Sherch hiswery 
& tocten 


H is aremcned anc ta ht ri ry 
chorch 


it ty ging fue fo the Chistian taiih 


important 


7G Be TTR) 


S19 (151 


SEB (1S 


FEM (VEE 


BSS (15) 


400 0% 1781 


somewhat important 


Sor TF 


2.0% (F) 


45.B% (2! 


6.245 O17 


Z5.0%¢ i. 


£35 17) 


7.0% £3) 


statements conceming 2 ehurch’s in 


and social justice, please answer whether you believe the statement is important, 


yvoivernent in outreach 


Mot imporbent wt all 


p.o% Ci 


Gio%e iE) 


£.0% iC 


cot fo 


ancwered 0 yuection 


skinpad question 


Rating 
Sounk 


v5 


TB 


15 


18 


15 


18 


360 


44. From the choices listed below, of 
HOT spent ume involved in your church's 


ane}. 


fr tao busy ai Wore aarnliy, Brg 
actyites quiside of shuren. 


“hese are not ihe prorttics af ihe 
churct. 


} war invalved in he patd and svt 
burned aut 


They are too pHTS and 
ronceersial, 


i ive too fer away. 


ene cirisines dont sefm 
importani. 


The ministry acbers/events gre nat 
wel organines 


No one mes eakec ire ft gee 
"Sette. 


j don? see how fi connected to 
sry Tall walk 


one of the akeowe; | Sm acdrenly 
iInvatwed. 


ack the SINGLE, MOST IMPORTANT reason you have 
gutreach ander social justice opportunities jonly 


Recpone  Asepones 


Poroant 


35.2%: 


Cot 


a 
wi 


Tee. 


BB oe 


ae el) me 


G3 


0.0% 


ee 


£b.3u 


anceasrad quecilon 


skipped question 


& of i? 


Count 


the. 


~ 


i8 


361 


12. Below is a list of words o¢ phrases that might be used to describe your church. For 
each word or phrase, please indicate the degree to which the word or phrase describes 





your church. 
Gecoibss aur fomeawhst datorihes 
shure gur ohuroh whit Bt alten 
Traditions BER 18% 35.5%. 15! fo8. 0) 
Cortempeoraty 2Bi% 123 SOE: 12) ee TH tl 
Agent tor Sacisl Change 69.2 17) 45.2% fe) p04. Cys 
Evangelstc G1.E% 183 25.5% j2! 7 C0% (Cy 
Misglons Rngec FS BR [TE 22.7 Se. FS) £.050. if} 
fonaasslonatelatag RE FM [IDE ES. 35 22) Cte fy 


anawered question 


ckinged quextion 


Fat 


Rating 
fount 


Lr 


*y 


$23 


73 


#3 


#5 


2 


362 


43. Please identify the priority you believe your congregation places on each of the 


following. 


Cubeach ip gece not mares of 
Me church 


Sccia! dustice in tie ore 
corm trinity 


Spreading ihe Gore! in werd anc 
geec 


Vercors age, nrc, & come 
diversky In ihe menrbership 


Seying arcergenty ses siance ta 
perzong im cists 


Wetacrk ag wih sangcotis, chor 
joes, ard other cwurches 


High Priortty 


75.0% (12) 


Q7.BE Pid 


BS.S% (34). 


FEA (ZT 


213% [13). 


FEB [115 


og tT? 


Meclum Priority 


25.0% i. 


Te. 5ee 12) 


6.7 (Tl 


25.3% i) 


488s 12: 


21.45% 2) 


Low Priarsly 


Cc. Ci 


Cot If) 


coO™ 0; 


C.0% jf: 


COM. ibe 


Ci (Le 


answered quection 


skinpsad queeiton 


Rating 
Count 


Te 


18 


te 


+8 


363 


44. For each statement below, please mark what best describes your belie? concerning the 


statement. 


A cole of the courch is to Pela save 
254s. 


The churcn hag wrespecnbiky ic 
he needy. 


ongt an fate roust focus any On 
ata, 


Shetstion tatth aust aramets Gee s 
Justice. 


Socls| justice ig anpomsantia church 
teachings. 


Agras 


PaG.0% LER) 


E185 (18) 


ST .b% (14) 


B1.S% (10) 


Somewhat 
Agras 


2.0% 9) 


SEE 31 


a7 6% TAS 


6.3% 11) 


6.3% U7) 


14. How long have you attended this church? 


Less than one peor 


4-2 years 


S-& yeare 


1-5 year 


1&22 years 


mo Or MOre® s£3rs 





Gece 


ndenlded 


2.0% <2) 


2.0% <9) 


1.0% 10) 


B.0% 22) 


8.25 07) 


somewhat 
Dleagres 
Dlesp res 
Dn C4 Cie (0) 
C.O%% 03% bos 03 


iZ.5% a5 Che 14h 


Cbs o2y B 2% (7 


C.O% <7) EB 3% 93 


aneasred quection 


skigpad quastian 


Aecponse 
Foroget 


Tey. 


a 


$2855 


aT 2% 


o.35 


cea L 


1a.bR 


Ane ea srad question 


shipped qurstion 


Rating 
Count 


Th 


78 


28 


“6 


| 


Assgponesr 
Count 


18 


364 


16. Has your involvement in the congregation increased, decreased, or remained about the 


same in the fast two {2} years? 


incraased | 
Decreased i 


Aenalned the Sarre 


17. On average. how many times a month do you attend Christian Education classes 


{Sunday School andior Bible Study}? 


Gnas a week 


Twice sweet | 


Once 9 month 





Twice = mart 


Céher peace ¢pecky: =) 


“Gor1y 


Racponsa 
Peroant 


BEB 3: 
ae be 
21,35 


angwerad question 


skipped quection 


Rseponse 
Paroant 


TSO 


42S 


aa be 


YLB% 


anewered quection 


Bkipped question 


Fiscnonse 
fount 


5 


78 


Responses 
Count 


12 


48 


365 


14. How many church ministries are you involved in this church {including singing in the 


choir as one mintsirg}? 


Kore 
Cre 
Two 

Three 


Four OF more 


Pacronse  Reaspynee 


Paroaert Couni 

25226. & 

12.5%5 Zz 

21a B 

25.9% 4 

“Gane ? 
ARCWSIOE Guase tion +8 
skipped quection 1 


19. How many persons or families have you invited as quests or to join First Baptist Church 


in the past 12 months? 


ors ah 


Tx 
Three: 


FOUF Of More 


=| 
= 


1 ori? 


Reeponce  Aeeponte 


Perogert Count 
ast t 
=e ¥ 
243%. 5 
FESR a 
—_ aaa : ? 
snewared quaction 18 
skipped quection s 


366 


20. From the choices listed beiow. check the SINGLE, MOST [MPO 


remained invetved in your church jonly one]. 


£picttual groewtt wt this church. 


Grurch portal mor ietry comer arty 
cutthach 


Shicch vwegches son-Chriscars a'ih 
the gosoe 


Chock fs mornmiited to pecrmoting 
sical Moat cm 


GHLres's evangelete andor 
MSeO72 Pragram 


Chorch denominational aMishan 


Frercence oaftue Hoty 2abit os tos 
church 


Caurch is une the eadersie of 
A203. 


Spoor tes te de ministry: 


Srorch's thesor cai or reli ca: 
crieniafcn 


2 OF Ty 


Peep gece 
Psrosnt 


TEM 


fs. 


oe 


CS 


CL oe 


ES 


£2 


75,8h. 


oLdee 


ote: 


answered guration 


Shipped queetian 


RTANT reason you have 


Responses 
Gaunt 


12 


8 


367 


24. Which age bracket are you in? 


Repponss 
Parnent 

1b-04 De. 

2h2s. -_ EMO ba 
2545. - OOS. 

a5-55 22.3% 
SS 45.0% 

&& or shave ee 


Bnewsered quecthsn 


etipped quistion 


22. Are you: 
Aeeponee: 
Pervert 
Petia ¢ Fs 7 
Maw _ EpSe 


aneasrad quaniion 


gkicped quegtion 


43 OTT 


Fegoonss 
Sount 


ae 


16 


Aeepenes 
Count 


45 


23. Are you: 


Jamagred idiearcec separated) 


aing# (reser romped) 


Married 
Whites 
24. Employment Status 
Full-iemne 
atime 


Liisi ohey'ed 


Stodent 


Retired 


“ford? 


Rei 


2,358 


anewersd quaction 


skipped quection 


Peep OGS 
Parnant 


Pam 


20.2% 


A bs 


C34: 


23.0. 


anew sred qiasttion 


Skipped gutcticn 


Aaeponss: 
Count 


a 


Fs 


Ts 


Rscoones 
Ceunt 


36 


24. How many children live in your household? 


wore 


Ona 


eo 


Thise 


Spur or roe 


RPsenorise 
Parnes 


ae Bb 


i Tee 


SS Be: 


es 


© OSs. 


aneawersd question 


skipped Qurrtion 


26. What is your highest level of formal ecucation? 


Leese than high sehee 


High sooo! graduataf(gel 


Some college, fade, or vacstens 
schoo 


Sclege cegee 


Faust radiate wock or tease 


Reepores 
Peroant 


moe 


ey 


ran eel 


ee 


ee, 


Anewered question. 


gkhippad question 


VS ort? 


Me DONES 
Sount 


+72 


76 


ASR PoNSS 
Gaunt 


6 


27. What is closest to your annual household income? 


order $25,006 
under $76,090 
urée $2 660 


over $200 BOE 


24. Whatis your ethnicity? 


Biaok 
Wale 
Pispenic Lasting 
Asian 


Mier please goecry 


Ree ores 
Parnart 


274s 


45.755 


93.3%: 


ane ett 


Answered quection 


skipped question 


Raeporncs 


Paroearnt 


SS ee 43.8% 


“8 oftr 


Co 


Ca. 


Olah. 


ahtwsred gusetion 


skipped quection 


Aecgonse 
Geant 


#5 


Asspones 
Count 


+4 


TE 


oT) 


29. | usually attend: 


Sanday Tonge! Orly 
Hort p Gevices Ory 


Both Zunday fohoed and 
Wiors hig farvisa 


—=4 


SF IT 


aewerad quention 


gkippsd quectiion 


ReEHoOnSE 
Count 


14 


16 


372 


POST-QUESTIONNAIRE: THE CHURCH AND 


COMMUNITY 


SurveymMonkey 


1. How offen did you attend the following services at First Baptist Church during June arnt 


July 2042? 


June 2 
dure 7T 
dure +7 
June 24 

duis 7 


duly & 


Addutt Sunday fohool Cisse Lurday Worehlp 
3 Btb. (2) BBS (By 
27 VTE QB AVA. (2) 
{DH (BP AA [FB } 
eo ie. 124 FU DARE (1S) 
SS TR: (2) BELTS TEP 
TE 16) B7.B% UT! 


anewored guection 


skipped qurction 


Recpones 
count 


41 


2. Provide worship that deepens members’ experience with God and the Christian tradition. 


Give Wore Emprpals 


Genaraity Satieferd 


Tos Kinch Brohesis 


Btay Out of +t 


Reespores 
Forowrd 


ZF.2% 
FEF 

CS. 

Bh: 

anewerd quention 


Siloped question 


Lai? 


Recponses 
court 


ti 


a1D 


3. Share the good news of the Gospel with the unchurched and unsaved. 


Give ere Empassts 


Gereratly Sziketied 


Teo Kuch Erotasis 


Higy Gut of th 


Pore eee 
Farcant 


Ee OM 


Gee 


Soe 


anewered queriion 


skipped quection 


4. Engage in acts of charity and service for persons in need in the communay and 


worldwide. 


Sive Wore Erp issis 


Ganoratiy Paietied 


Too Moch Emotes 


Stay Gu of ik 


200 17 


Responses 
Foroart 


z7.ate 

_ TR 
SE 

£2 


angwered quection 


gkIEPed Quection 


Racoon 
Count 


4 


Rae ones 


Count 


a 


§. Sermons and teachings with biblical suppor 


social juste. 


Slee More Empnasle 
Gaporatty Saietied 
Too Mech Enphesis 


Stay Gui of it 





Riacponsa 
Foraant 


VEDR: 


PEP 


3.12 


C3. 


Sheesiod question 


Shipped question 


t for Christians involvement in matters of 


Assponges 
Count 


HW 


&. The church taking a more activist rele on the political, social, and economic issues of the 


day. 


Give More Empriasis 
Gergraite Batiefied 
Teo Moch Enotes 


Siay Oub ot it 


Pespones 
Poroant 


27.2% 


25.5% 


5.1% 


Ct 


Snwacred quretiorn 


gkipoed question 


Sot? 


Aeegonss 
Count 


tt 


D1. 





7. Hast participated in a community outreach ministry program 


Fecponse  Hasponse 

Parnent fount 
within the ised few mortis 455.0% + 
rroce ir & sear age Tes. a 
near Oa a 
aneweored question tt 
skipped question 8 

8. liast participated in a social justice program or action 

Response  Seepoisce 

Paroant Count 
within ihe iastfewmonths Pah a 
more {han & yaar ago ————— | 458%: & 
Teese Teas a 
ane weed queen Hi 
gtipped question a 

9. | last participated in a fellowship action 

Recponss Aessponsd 

Paraert Count 
wtihin the lecifew monte a1.8% a 
moe thar ayesrage | S41 tb | 
Tever SPS, + 
angwersd question ti 
shipped question Hi] 


Agr t? 


10.1 last participated ina missions event 


Aeenonss 

Farnant 
veithin the tact few months Ce BS 
move thar & y@3r ago yey, 


weer ee 
£newernmd guastion 


skipped question 


ahi 


Poa strech 2] 
Count 


44. For each of the following statements concerming a church’s involvement in outreach 


and secial justice, please answer whether you believe the statement is important, 
somewhat important, or not important af all. 


important Somewhat important #ot important at all 
f shows COMPpSt rer bo persons in . 
Z : 80.8% (19) S111) 6.0% i: 
need 
ie hes be mage soclety more just 87.2%. [82 2.3% 07 S43 17 


it is Phe preeetic work of tne 


+ eee 18s Bake Cf ST sti 
eae a7 2% 18% ee } 
tig s part ct giaeck Church histar 
x Bakes 5 _ OF 183 5.1% ff) Bie ti 
& tacten 

1s presched anc taoght ii ry a 21 
PDB £15] £.2% £33 S152 ei 

rharch 
it is being true te the Creietian tain BO.8% [0] b.2% 0% o.1% i 


Snewsred gueewdon 


chipped gurstion 


Sorte 


Anepores 
Count 


eg 


ti 


Ft 


HW 


oz: 


4 


49. Frome the choices listed below, check the SINGLE, MOST IMPORTANT reason you have 
NOT spent time involved in your church's outreach and/or social justice opportunities forty 


corvep. 


im too busy with work, famtty, 
and aotivities cutelda of ohuran. 


These are notihe preciiies of ine 
church. 


i azz mcived 4 es past anc Nave 
burned out 


Trey are toa potitica’ and 
coreeecsis!, 


i live too far garsy. 


Tass rorisires dont seem 
impotent. 


Tre mlnistrys acter event. are of 
wel qrgsnizec 


NO ong "ae artec me to get 
qwalved. 


Idan’ gee how Hs connected fo 
ma! Tahlia aik. 


Hons of tie abows, | anv acthraly 
inv oived. 


Bot? 


Faspones 
Poroant 


45.5% 


ae Ly 


ce 


Bi 


a 3 


TldRe: 


Hewerad question 


skipped qurstion 


Fe ed eS 
fount 


i 
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44. Below is alist of words or phrases that might be used to describe your church. For 
each word or phrase, please indicate the degree to which the word or phrase describes 


your church. 
“Teadiiois 
DOE pParary 
Ager tor Sacial Change 


Evargei sic 


Mizeloens Minded 


Comogostnate/ Caring 


BPegenikse gur 


charch 


T2 7% 18) 


4B 2 Tal 


ao.2% 17) 


OGG {8} 


400 0% [FT 


BOB (10) 


Somowhsi deeorlbsc 


Fei? 


Dosen't desariba us 
our ouroh 


18.2% 42 Sit ii 
BH.8% [Fh 46.2% 62) 
36.0% £4: Cd iy 
A175 63 C.0% 40} 
0 02) Gate (01 
SAM ith 042 ih 


anewerod question 


skipped quectan 


AacpPoONSes 


Count 


1" 


th 


Tt 


70 


4% 


47 


it 
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14. Please identify the priority you believe your congregation places on each of the 


following. 


Outreach ta pecwe net mer sere of 
qe church 


Seclal Jusiice i the ofa 
cor mike 


Spreadivg dre Gorpel in word anc 
deeo 


Wie corr? age, hrc, & moome 
diversky In the menbersic 


S ving emergency gen stance le 
pereans in crisit 


Hetacthioog wh manpcotss. choc 
Tower, teed cliver crurches 


High Frtorily 


48.2% 16) 


Bg6% Te 


4 E% [85 


72.7% Ids 


27.2% [83 


F27% |B? 


Bot i? 


acim Friarity 


SB ae Ae! 


S5.B% FE) 


S558 of) 


meee ES) 


B,.7%3 (1) 


48.2% v2) 


Low Priority 


TE28 12) 


C.2% HD} 


eaten a pre ee 


Cie ses 


G.0% if] 


2.1% 14] 


5.1% iti 


anewerTed quection 


ghigged question 


Ragone 
Count 


az 


if 


ae 


a7 


¥t 


HH 
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44. Fer each statement below, please mark what best describes your belief concerning the 


statement 


A role of the caren 13 $a hes save 
souls. 


The churct has a respocsbilty tc 
1 meedy. 


Eariskh on Talit poust iacus only on 
*aibn, 


Christian fatth must aremeote Geos 
justice. 


Social lustice is impormant ia church 
tenchings, 


Apres 


BOB ETE) 


Bl.AS £15) 


27 3"5 (24 


27.2% (35 


87 3% (8) 


Somewhat 
Ages 


BS 615 


Dae (a) 


38.0% 1H) 


J. (3) 


Be £3) 


46. How long have you attended this church? 


Less than one yesr 


t-2 years 


a-5 Years 


8-46 yoors 


11-73 yearn 


1a-20 yee re 


ad of Mire pears 


Sot tF 


Undecided 


C086 00) 


Ee 63} 


Cty 601 


Ge 83 


£.0% 003 


Bomewh st Assoonee 
Oigagres 

Dicagras Connt 
GLO 723 Ss. {2 | et 
2.1 143 3.0% 1) tT 
1%: Ps ee 233 72 ry 
Ed #3 BP: £E) ti 
OTe. ile “BBE. 23 tt 
SnSwWotTed question £F 
shipped gurction G 
Recponsd Reaponee 

Paroent Count 
© as. A 
qE2% a 
27.3. z 
eae z 
C23. a 
oe ie F 
+325 a 
SRE weed quencuon Tt 
stipped guretion 9 
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17. Has your involvement in the congregation increased, decreased, or remained about the 
same in the last two (2) years? 


Recniee  Aseponss 


Poraant Count 
Tee 45.5% & 
Deceased C.0%5 i 
Remained the Game BAB 8. 
anewared question v4 
gkipned question i 


49. On average, how many times a month do you attend Christian Education classes 
iSunday Schoal and/or Bible Study}? 


Reeponss  Asegonss 
Faroart Count 


Ona = aeak = | ELON. a 

Tue awest 45.2% a 

Gree a month a ks a 

Teace & moti Lae a 

ther ip eane seecky C 3%. Z 
atlewsrad qussiten £t 

ckipped question i] 


“Bo obiy 


382 


49. How many church ministries are you inwolved in this church (including singing in the 


choir as one ministry}? 


None 
ong 
Two 
Thras 


Pour Gf Here 


Response 
Poeroant 


Sree 


SF 2e. 


TE 


DF 


4S 28e 


answered quection 


etipped question 


Responses 
Count 


xo 


ba 


+7 


20. How many persons or families have you invited as guests or to join First Baptist Church 


in the past 12 months? 


Four of rore 


Responce 
Parent 


48 he 

a Lr 

cfm 7 

VE.2 te 

i 46.6% 
anewerad qeocion. 


gtipped question 


“4 ari? 


Rasponces 
Count 


ms 


ba 


F 


383 


24. From the choices listed below, check the SINGLE, MOST IMPORTANT reason you have 
remained involved in your church fonly one}. 


Spiritual growth at thee ehurch 


Crnurch ponte mochetrartomere unity 
cuteach 


Chietth teaches non-Obriss rs. ath 
2 gore 


Checch os committed fo poor oiing 
gocial jostce 


Shurcn's evancelete widiar 
nmlssione pragram 


Choccth denaniqatona af iieton 


Srecayce of tne Holy Dome is tes 
tfurch 


c4urch le urcer the eadersh ¢ cf 
JauUS 


Goecrton ies bo do miniztry 


Church's thes og cal or relig ces. 
orfentston 


{2 ofl? 


Rep once 
Parpart 


ESB: 


S17 


CS. 


Dh 


C3 


ape i 


PS 


a ee: 


3.1%: 


anewersd gueetion 


gtipped question 


Raegonss 
Count 


Wi 


384 


385 


22. Which age bracket are you in? 


Recponss Response 
Parnent Count 


15-25 S.1e * 
25-35. - o.0% i 

BBM 3.41% t 

., ———_l 58.9% PY 
Li sel 58 Ak 4 

Bo or above 2.1%: ¢ 
eneasrad quaction tt 

ekipned quaction a 


23. Are you: 
Retponsa  Aeapones 
Paroort Count 
Female oe be & 
tae | 45.5%. = 
ancwered question i 
skipped question § 


73 OF1T 


24. Are you: 


neared (dieters. separated) 
Sage (newer moeatrisct) 
WMarrad 


Widoeec 


25. Employment Status 


Fuii-tima 
Fotiime 
Liner oinyed 
2h dent 


Retred 


a 
a 
ES 
— 


t4 0717 


SNS aoe Question 


stipped question 


Riscponce 
Paroant 


atlewsrsd@ Guection 


skipped question 


386 


Aecponss 
Count 


= 


Tt 


Reeponse 
Count 


Ru 


Ti 


26. How many children live in your household? 


None 


one 


Thass 


Three 


Par or moe 


27. What is your highest level of formal education? 


Lese than high schoo 


High school gradustenG@ED 


Z£ome college, trade, or 
yorational eshool 


Golsege ceyee 


Post oraduste work cr cag ee. 


“3 OFF 


ST 


Pam b 


anewered question 


skipped qusetion 


Rerpones 
Peroant 


C38. 


ayo 


aR: 


LF.2%. 


S.7e. 


aneweted question 


shipped cuestion 
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Fesponss 
Count 


ate 


Hi 


Rocgonss 
Count 


te 


ft 


28. What is closest to your annual household income? 


urde: $26,000 
under 37§,000 
under §200,500 


Gee" $200 000 


29. What is your ethnicity? 


Siack 
efhtte 
Hapanic(_stine 
Asian 


ihe (pp euge specky! 


16 ot 1? 


Response 
Foraent 


Sit: 


ZF. 25 


45.038: 


aroma 


aigeernd qeenstion 


skipped question 


Reeponde 
Peroant 


| 2D Be 


C3 


Eats: 


ge. 


anewarod question 


ekipped gqguecton 


Rasp ones 
Cound 


ks 


tH 


Aecponss 
Count 


18 


iT 


389 





34. U wesually attend: 
Responses  Aeeponse 
Parnacd: Court 
Standay Scge! Cay C13 a 
vearsh p Services Sry LEE bc - o 
fein Sunday Sohaol and - wise 7 ee 
Worship Serviag 
answered question 4 
skipped quection 8 


<7 of iy 


APPENDIX I 


FREQUENCY TABLES FOR QUESTIONNAIRRE RESPONSES 


390 


59 


Frequencies 


Statistics 





June 3 - Adult 
Sunday School 
| Time frame _ | Class 
Pre- 


Questionnaire 


Post- 


Questionnaire 


June 17 - Adult | June 24 - 
Sunday School | Sunday 
Time frame 
Pre- 
Questionnaire 
Post- 


Questionnaire 


June 24 - Adult July 1 - Adult 
Sunday School | July 1- Sunday | Sunday School 


Time frame Class Worship 
Pre- 


i Questionnaire 


Post- 


Questionnaire 
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Statistics 


Q2 Provide 

worship that 

deepens Q4 Engage in Q5 Sermons 
members Q3 Share the acts of charity | and teachings 


experience with | good news of and service for | with biblical 


Time frame Gos} persons in need |: 


Pre- Valid 
| Questionnair Missing 
| € — 
| Post- Valid 


| Questionnair Missing 


=) 





Statistics 
Q7 Last 
participated in | Q8 Last 





community participated in | QQ Last 
Q6 The church | outreach social justice participated in a 
taking a more ministry program or fellowship 
Time frame _ J activiist role OC | action 
Pre- 
Questionnaire 
Post- 


Questionnaire 


Q11 Is the 


prophetic work 


Time frame | | of the church 


Pre- 


Questionnaire 


Post- 


Questionnaire 
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Statistics 
Q12 Reason 
Q11 Is apart of | Q11 Is not involved in 
the Black preached and | Q11 Is being Church 
Church history | taught in my true to the outreach and/or 


| Time frame | | and tradition” _| Christian faith social justice 
Pre- Valid 


Questionnair Missing 


e 


Post- Valid 


Questionnair Missing 


e 


| Pre-Questionnaire N Valid 
Missinc 
: Post- 

| Questionnaire 





Statistics 
Q14 
Social 
Time frame 


Pre-Questionnaire 


| Post-Questionnaire 
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Statistics 


Pre- N Valid 


Questionnaire 







| Post- 


| Questionnaire 





Time frame 


Pre- N Valid 


Questionnaire 


Post- N 
Questionnaire 


Q15 Social 
justice is 
important to 
church 


teachings 


Post-Questionnaire N 


‘een Q14 Spreading | Q14 Welcoming | Q14 Emergency 
| Time frame | 7 | the Gospel diversit) assistance | Q14 Networking 
, Ff | 


Statistics 


Responsibility 



















Q15 Focus only | Q15 Promote 





| Q18 How often 
Q17 attend 


Involvement in Christian 
Q16 Time the 


congregation — 


Fducation 


classes 


attended church | 


595 


Statistics 


Q21 Why 


churen families invited remained 


ministries as guest or to involved in Q22 Age 


bracket 


Pre-Questionnaire N 


Post- 


Questionnaire 


Q26 Children 
in household 


Pre-Questionnaire N 


Post-Questionnaire 


Q27 Level of Q28 Annual 
formal household 
Time frame education income 


Pre-Questionnaire N 


Post-Questionnaire N 
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Frequency Table 


June 3- Adult Sunday School Class | 


Timeframe Frequency | Percent_| Valid Percent 
Valid __NA (Pre-Questionnaire) 100.0} _ 100.0 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 3 33.3 33.3 
6 66.7 66.7 
9 100.0 100.0 


June 3 - Adult Sunday School Class 


Time frame : : Percent 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid — NA(Pre-Questionnaire 100.0 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 33.3 


















Pre-Questionnaire 









Selected 










Total 





















Selected 100.0 
Total 





_ June 3 - Sunday Worship 





Pre-Questionnaire Valid 
Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 
Selected 


Total 


June 3 - Sunday Worship 


Time frame 7 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid NA (Pre-Questionnaire) 















Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 


Selected 






Total 





a07 


June 10 - Adult Sunday School Class 


Timeframe | Frequency | Percent_| Valid Percent 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid NA (Pre-Questionnaire Fg 100.0 100.0 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 


Selected 


Total 


| Pre-Questionnaire Valid | NA(Pre-Questionnaire) | 100.0 

Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 33.3 
Selected 100.0 
Total 





June 10 - Sunda Worship 


Valid Percent 
| Pre-Questionnaire Valid NA (Pre-Questionnaire) Fg 100.0 100.0 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 











Selected 







Total 


June 10 - Sunday Worship 


Cumulative 
Time frame Percent_ 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid NA (Pre-Questionnaire) 100.0 


22.2 
4100.0 















Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 









Selected 


Total 
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June 17 - Adult Sunday School Class 


Valid Percent 
Valid | NA(Pre-Questionnaire) | gl 100.0} _ 100.0. 






Pre-Questionnaire 









Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 







Selected 


Total 






June 17 - Adult Sunday School Class 


Cumulative Percent } 


100.0 , 





Time frame 


P 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 





NA (Pre-Questionnaire) | 





re-Questionnaire Valid 










Selected 







June 17 - Sunday Worship 


Timeframe Frequency | Percent_| Vals Percent 
Valid. ionnai | 100.0. 100.0 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 2 22.2 22.2 
7 77.8 77.8 
 @Q 100.0 100.0 


June 17 - Sunday Worshir 
| Cumulative Percent 


100.0 









Pre-Questionnaire 













Selected 













Total 







Time frame 





Pre-Questionnaire Valid 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 







Selected 


Total 





June 17 - Adult Sunday School Class 





Pre-Questionnaire Valid NA (Pre-Questionnaire 
Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 


Selected 


Total 


399 


June 17 - Adult Sunday School Class 


Cumulative 
Time frame : — Percent 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid _ NA (Pre-Questionnaire 100.0 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 








Selected 


Total 


June 24 - Sunday Worship 


Valid Percent 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid | NA (Pre-Questionnaire) | og 100.0 100.0 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 














Selected 






Total 


June 24 - Sunday Worship 


Time frame _ | Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid _ NA (Pre-Questionnaire 100.0 


11.1 
100.0 


























Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 


Selected 






Total 










June 24 - Adult Sunday School Class 


Valid Percent 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid — NA(Pre-Questionnaire) 100.0 100.0 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected | 5 55.6 55.6 
Selected 4 444 44.4 
| Total ; 9 100.0 100.0 } 
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June 24 - Adult Sunday School Class 


| Cumulative 
Time frame = = |__ Percent | 


Pre-Questionnaire id _NA(Pre-Questionnaire 100.0 















Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 






Selected 





Total 


July 1 - Sunday Worship 








Valid Percent 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid | NA (Pre-Questionnaire _— 100.0 100.0 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 
Selected 


Total 


July 1 - Sunday Worship 


Cumulative 
Time frame apes 


-Pre-Questionnaire Valid NA (Pre-Questionnaire | 400.0 0 | 












Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 






Selected 





Total 


July 1 - Adult Sunday School Class 


Valid Percent 





Valid 
Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 


Selected 


Pre-Questionnaire NA (Pre-Questionnaire 











37.5 
62.5 
100.0 















| a} to00| 1000 
3 
3) 
8 





Total 






System 





Missing 









Total 


401 


Jul Ets Adult Sunday School Class 


Cumulative 
Eee RET Mr frame —— 


Pre- |Pre-Questionnaire Valid NA (Pre-Questionnaire) _| Valid NA (Pre-Questionnaire) 100. | 400.0 
















Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 
Selected 
Total 
Missing System 
Total 





“Valid Percent 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid — ionnai Cs 100.0. __ 100.0 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 
Selected 


Total 





July 1 - Sunday Worship 


Cumulative 
Time frame mer 


-Pre-Questionnaire Valid NA (Pre-Questionnaire 400.0 0 
ISS. 


100.0 




















Post-Questionnaire Valid Not selected 





Selected 


Total 


Q2 Provide worship that deepens members eX perience with God 










| Time frame 










Valid Percent_| 


} Pre-Questionnaire Valid Give more emphasis 
Generally satisfied 
Total 
Post-Questionnaire Valid Give more emphasis 
Generally satisfied 


— Total 


402 


oerience with God 


Cumulative 
__Percent 


Q2 Provide worship that deepens members ex 










Time frame 








Pre-Questionnaire Valid § Give more emphasis 





Generally satisfied 






Total 





| Post-Questionnaire Valid Give more emphasis 





Generally satisfied 






Total 





Q3 Share the good news oI the Gospel 









Pre-Questionnaire Valid Give more emphasis 
Generally satisfied 

7 Total 

Post-Questionnaire Valid Give more emphasis 
Generally satisfied 


Total 


Q3 Share the good news of the Gospel | 





Pre-Questionnaire Valid Give more emphasis 


Generally satisfied 


Total — 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Give more emphasis 
Generally satisfied 


Total 


AQ3 


Q4 Engage in acts of charity and service for persons in need 


Frequenc Percent 










| Valid Percent 








Pre-Questionnaire Valid | Give more emphasis 


Generally satisfied 









Total - 
Post-Questionnaire Valid Give more emphasis 
Generally satisfied 


Total 







yage in acts of charity and service for persons in need 
Cumulative 
: Time frame | | Percent | 
| Pre-Questionnaire Valid | Give more emphasis shales 
: Generally satisfied 
; Total | 
Post-Questionnaire Valid Give more emphasis 
Generally satisfied 
| Total 


hinags with biblical support 


Valid Percent_| 


Q5 Sermons and teac 













Pre-Questionnaire Valid Give more emphasis 


Generally satisfied 







Total 





Post-Questionnaire Valid Give more emphasis 
Generally satisfied 


Total 


404 


Q5 Sermons and teachings with biblical support 


| - Cumulative | 
Time frame _ | Percent___| 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Give more emphasis 






Generally satisfied 
| _ Total 
Post-Questionnaire Valid | Give more emphasis 
Generally satisfied 


Total 


a more activiist role 


Valid Percent 


Q6 The church taking 






Pre-Questionnaire Valid | Give more emphasis 
Generally satisfied 
Stay out of it 
| | Total | 
Post-Questionnaire Valid § Give more emphasis 
Generally satisfied 
Too much emphasis 


Total 


Q6 The church taking a more activiist role 


| Cumulative 
Time frame | ) Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire V Give more emphasis 





Generally satisfied 
Stay out of it 
Total 


| Post-Questionnaire Valid § Give more emphasis 


Generally satisfied 
Too much emphasis 


Total 


405 


Time frame 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Within the last few months 


More than a year ago 


Never 














} Cumulative 
Time frame | = _ Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Within the last few months 





More than a year ago 


Never 






Total 


Within the last few months 100.0 





Post-Questionnaire Valid 


Q8 Last participated in social justice program or action 


Valid Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Within the last few months 





More than a year ago 
Never 
Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Within the last few months 


More than a year ago 


Never 


Total 


406 


Q8 Last participated in social justice program or action 


Cumulative 
Time frame _ | Percent_ 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Within the last few months 












More than a year ago 
Never 


Total 








Post-Questionnaire Valid Within the last few months 
More than a year ago 
Never 


Total 


Q9 Last participated in a fellowship action 


Valid Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Within the last few months 








More than a year ago 
Total 
Post-Questionnaire Valid § Within the last few months 
Never 


Total 


Q9 Last participated in a fellowship action | 


Percent 










Time frame 





Pre-Questionnaire Valid Within the last few months 
More than a year ago 
Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Within the last few months 







Never 


Total 


407 


Q10 Last participated in a missions event 


Valid Percent 










| Time frame 





Pre-Questionnaire Valid Within the last few months 







More than a year ago 







Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Within the last few months 





More than a year ago 







Never 


Total 









Q10 Last participated in a missions event 





Time frame 






Pre-Questionnaire Valid Within the last few months 


More than a year ago 






Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Within the last few months 








More than a year ago 






Never 


Q11 Shows compassion to persons in need 


Cumulative 
aE frame —_ uenc\ — — Percent —. 


Pre- eisoussionnaue. Valid: Important _| Valid Important 400.0, 0 490.0] 0 400.0] 0 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Important +——t ~ 100.0 100.0 100.0 






Q11 Helps to make society more just 


Valid Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Important 





Somewhat important 
Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Important 


_ Somewhat important 


408 


Q11 Helps to make society more just 


Valid Percent 









Time frame 






Pre-Questionnaire Valid Important 





Somewhat important 






Total 





Post-Questionnaire Valid Important 





Time frame Percent | 


Pre-Questionnaire Important 88.9 


Somewhat important 100.0 | 
Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Important 


Somewhat important 


Total 





Q11 Is the prophetic work of the church 


Valid Percent_| 









Time frame 





Pre-Questionnaire Valid Important 






Somewhat important 








Total 






Post-Questionnaire Valid Important 


Somewhat important 






Total 


409 


Q11 Is the prophetic work of the church 


Cumulative | 
Percent | 







Time frame = 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid Important 
Somewhat important 
_ Total 
Post-Questionnaire Valid Important 
Somewhat important 


Total 


Q11 Is a part of the Black Church history and tradition 


Valid Percent 


17.6 
222 
100.0 








Pre-Questionnaire Valid Important 









Somewhat important 










Total 







Post-Questionnaire — Valid Important 
Somewhat important 


Total 





Q11 Is a part of the Black Church history and tradition 


Time frame | : Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Important 77.8 
Somewhat important 100.0 
Total. 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Important 


Somewhat important 


Total 


410 


Q11 Is preached and taught in my church 


Valid Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid aanporent 









Somewhat important 


Total 






Post-Questionnaire Valid — Important 


Somewhat important 






Total 





Pre-Questionnaire Valid important 





Somewhat important 






Total 





Post-Questionnaire Valid Important 





Somewhat important 






Total 


Q11 Is being true to the Christian faith 


Valid Percent 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid Important eee! 100.0 100.0 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Important 
Somewhat important 


Total 





Q11 Is being true to the Christian faith 


Time frame Percent 


| Pre-Questionnaire Valid Important | - 400.0 | 0 | 400.0 | 











Post-Questionnaire Valid Important 





Somewhat important 






Total 


All 


Q12 Reason not involved in Church outreach and/or social justice 


Peroent_| Valid Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Too busy with activities 








outside of church 
Live too far away 


None of the above; | am 


actively involved 
Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Too busy with activities 
outside of church 


Live too far away 


None of the above; | am 


actively involved 


Total 


Q12 Reason not involved in Church outreach and/or social justice 


Time frame | Percent | 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Too busy with activities 
outside of church 


Live too far away 


None of the above; | am 


actively involved 


Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Too busy with activities 


outside of church 
Live too far away 


None of the above; | am 


actively involved 


| Total 


4l2 





Traditional 
Valid Percent 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church : 







Somewhat describes our 






church 


Total 







Missing System 
Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church 














Somewhat describes our 






church 






Does not describe us 







Total 


Traditional 







Pre-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church 






Somewhat describes our 






church 





Total 






Missing System 





Total | 






Post-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church 






Somewhat describes our 






church 






Does not describe us 






Total 


413 


Pre-Questionnaire Describes our church 


Somewhat describes our 


church 
Does not describe us 
Total 

Missing System 

Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church 


Somewhat describes our 
church 


Does not describe us 


— Total 





Q13 Contemporary 





Pre-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church 12.5 


Somewhat describes our 87.5 


church 
Does not describe us 
Total 

Missing System 

Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church 


Somewhat describes our 


church 
Does not describe us 


Total 


414 


ent for social change 


Valid Percent _| 


50.0 


Q13A 
















Pre-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church 









Somewhat describes our 


church 
Total 
Missing System 









Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church 












Somewhat describes our 


church 


Total 










—Q13 Agent for social chan 





Time frame 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church 










Somewhat describes our 


church 
Total 
System 





Missing 












Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church 






Somewhat describes our 


church 


Total 





Al5 


Q13 Evangelistic 





Valid Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid 


Missing 
_ Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid 


Time frame 


Pre-Questionnaire 


Post-Questionnaire 





Describes our church 


Somewhat describes our 


church 


Total 


System 


Describes our church 


Somewhat describes our 


church 


Total 





Percent 


| Describes our church 62.5 
Somewhat describes our 100.0 
church 
Total 

Missing System 
Total 


Valid Describes our church 


Somewhat describes our 


church 


Total 


416 


Q13 Missions minded 


Valid Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church 








Somewhat describes our 


church 

Total 
Missing System 
Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church — __ 100. e 100.0 


Q13 Missions minded 


| Cumulative 
Time frame . Percent 


| Pre-Questionnaire Valid Describes our church 





Somewhat describes our 


church 

Total 
Missing System 
Total 


| Post: Questionnaire Valid Describes our church 100.0 


Q13 Compassionatecatn Q 


Valid Percent 
Se nomnais Valid Describes our church | eee 100.0 100.0 


Valid 100.0 100.0 







Describes our church 





Post-Questionnaire 





Q13 Compassionate/Caring 
















Percent | 


| Time frame 









Describes our church 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid _ 


Valid 











Post-Questionnaire Describes our church 


417 


Outreach to nonmembers 


Valid Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in local 


community 
Total 
Post-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in local 


community 


Total 





Outreach to nonmembers 


Time frame ; Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 66.7 | 








Social justice in local 








community 


Total 






Post-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in local 







community 


Total 


Q14 Social pss 


Valid Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in local 


community 


Total — 


Post-Questionnaire | Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in local 


community 





Total 


418 


Q14 Social justice 















Time frame 


Cumulative 
| Percent. 





Pre-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in local 







community 


Total 






Post-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in local 







community 


Total 


Q14 Spreading the Gospel 


Valid Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 








Social justice in local 

community 

Total 
Post-Questionnaire Valid | Outreach to nonmembers 

Social justice in local 


community 


Total 


Q14 Spreading the Gospel 


} Cumulative 
Time frame } Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Outreach to nonmembers 





Social justice in local 


community 


Total 


Post-Questionnaire Outreach to nonmembers | 


Social justice in local 


communit 


419 





Q14 Spreading the Gospel - 


Cumulative 
Time frame Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Outreach to nonmembers 88.9 
Social justice in local 100.0 
community 


Post-Questionnaire Outreach to nonmembers | 66.7 


Social justice in local | 100.0 


Q14 Welcoming diversit 


Pre-Questionnaire Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in local 


community 


Total 


| Post-Questionnaire Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in local 


community 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 77.8 


Social justice in local 100.0 


community 


Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in local 


community 





Total 





420 


Q14 Emergency assistance 





Valid Percent | 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid 


Post-Questionnaire Valid 





Pre-Questionnaire 


Post-Questionnaire 


Outreach to nonmembers 
Social justice in local 
community 

Total 

Outreach to nonmembers 
Social justice in local 


community 


Total 





Qi14 Emergency assistance 


Valid Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in local 


community 


Total 


Valid Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in local 


community 


Total 


421 


Q14 Networkina 


Valid Percent_ 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in local 


community 
Total 
Missing system 
Total 
Post-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 


Social justice in jocal 


community 


Total 








: _Q14 Networking - | 

oro (31 
Time frame _ Percent 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 62.5 








Social justice in local 






community 








Total 


Missing System 








Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Outreach to nonmembers 








Social justice in local 






community 






Total 


Q15 Help save souls 


Time frame _— Frequenc Percent 


| 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 








Cumulative 
Valid Percent Percent__ 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Agree | 


Valid Agree 


* 
. 


100.0} __100.0 100.0 | 





Post-Questionnaire 





Q15 Responsibility to the needy 


422 





| Cumulative 










Valid Percent | __Percent 
Pre- Valid Agree 8 88.9 88.9 
Questionnair Somewhat agree 1 11.1 100.0 
| Total_ 9] 100.0 | 


Questionnair 
_Q15 Focus only on faith 


Time frame Frequenc Valid Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Agree 















e 








Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Disagree 


Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Agree 


Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Disagree 


Total 


Q15 Focus only on faith 


| } Cumulative 
Time frame | Percent | 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Agree 













Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Disagree 


Total 





Post-Questionnaire Valid Agree 








Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Disagree 


Total 


423 


424 


Q15 Promote Gods justice 


nema Cumulative 
| Time frame _ Frequenc Percent Valid Percent Percent 


Pre- Valid “gies , 77.8 



















Questionnaire Somewhat agree 
Disagree 
Total 


Post- Valid Agree 





Questionnaire Disagree 


Total 


Pre- Valid Agree 





Questionnaire Somewhat agree 
Undecided 


Total 





Post- Valid Agree 






Questionnaire Disagree 


Total 


425 


Q16 Time attended church 


Cumulative | 
Time frame Frequenc Percent Valid Percent Percent 


Pre- Valid 1-2 years 


Quest 3-5 years 


. : 
ionnai 


6-10 years 
re 
20 or more years 
Total 

Post- Valid 1-2 years 

3-5 years 

6-10 years 


20 or more years 








increased 





Valid 





Pre-Questionnaire 






Decreased 






Remained the same 







Total 





Valid Increased 





Post-Questionnaire 






Remained the same 


Total 









Pre-Questionnaire Valid Increased 






Decreased 






Remained the same 





Total 









Post-Questionnaire Valid Increased 


Remained the same 






Total 








Q18 How often attend Christian Education classes _ 


426 


Valid Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Once a week 


Post- 


Twice a week 
Other (please specify) 
Total 


Once a week 


Questionnaire Twice a week 


Total 


Q18 How often attend Christian Education classes 


Cumulative 
Percent 






Time frame 










Pre-Questionnaire Valid Once a week 






Twice a week 


Other (please specify) 






Total 






Post-Questionnaire Valid Once a week 


Twice a week 






Total - 





427 


Q19 Number of church ministries involved in 


Cumulative 
Time frame E requency Percent Valid Percent Percent 


| Pre-Questionnaire Valid None 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four or more 


Total 


Post- None 


Questionnaire One 
Two 
Three 
Four or more 


Total 


| Pre- Questionnaire Valid None 

Three 

Four or more 

Total | 
Post- i None 
Questionnaire Two 

Three 


Four or more 





_ Total 





Time frame 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid 


Post-Questionnaire Valid 


Time frame 


Pre-Questionnaire 


Post-Questionnaire 


428 


Q21 Why remained involved in church 
| 

Spiritual growth 

Presence of the Holy Spirit 

Church is the leadership of 


Jesus 

Total 

Spiritual growth 

Church social 
ministry/community outreach 


Church is the leadership of 


Jesus 


Church theological or 


religious orientation 


Total 


Q21 Why remained involved in church | 
Percent 
| 66.7 


1£8 
100.0 


Valid Spiritual growth 

Presence of the Holy Spirit 
Church is the leadership of 
Jesus 

Total 

Valid Spiritual growth 


Church social 


ministry/community outreach 


Church is the leadership of 
Jesus 

Church theological or 
religious orientation 


Total 


429 


| Time frame 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid 

56-64 

65 or above 
= Total 
Post- 46-55 
Questionnaire 56-64 

65 or above 


Total 





















Q23 Gender 
Frequency Percent | Valid Percent Percent 


55.6 | 55.6 
100.0 


Time frame = 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid Female 
Male 
Total 





44.4 
100.0 








Post-Questionnaire Valid Female 


Male 


3 
4 
9 
| 5 I 
| A 
BS 


Total 


430 


Q24 Marital status 


Valid Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Unmarried (divorced, 






separated) 







Married 






Widowed 






Total 








Post-Questionnaire Valid Unmarried (divorced, 





separated) 







Married 


Widowed 






Total 







Q24 Marital status 





Pre-Questionnaire Valid = Unmarried (divorced, 





separated) 







Married 


Widowed 






Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Unmarried (divorced, 


separated) 


Married 
Widowed 
Total 


431 


Q25 Employment status 


Time frame | _ Frequenc Percent | Valid Percent | Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Full-time 
Part-time 
Retired 
Total 

Post-Questionnaire Valid Full-time 


Part-time 


Retired 
Total — 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid 


Post-Questionnaire Valid 





432 


_Q27 Level of formal education 


Valid Percent_| 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid High school graduate/GED 


Some college, trade, or 


vocational school 
College degree 
Total 
Post-Questionnaire Valid High school graduate/GED 


Some college, trade, or 


vocational school 


College degree 





Total 


Q27 Level of formal education 


rs i -2 
Time frame Percent 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid High school graduate/GED 


Some college, trade, or 


vocational school 
College degree 


Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid High school graduate/GED 


some college, trade, or 


vocational school 
College degree 


_ Total 





433 


Q28 ponual household income 


Time frame Frec uenc Percent Valid Percent Percent 


Pre- Valid Less than $25K 
Questionn Less than $75K 
aire Less than $200K 

More than $200K 





; Total 
| Post- Valid Less than $25K 
Questionn Less than $75K 
ae Less than $200K 
More than $200K 
Total 


Time frame 


Pre-Questionnaire Valid Black 


White 


Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid 


‘Pre-Questionnaire Valid Worship services only 
Both Sunday school and 


worship service 


Total 


Post-Questionnaire Valid Both Sunday school and 


worship service 





434 





Q30 Services attend _ ; 
; | Percent 


11.1 
100.0 


Time frame _ 
Pre-Questionnaire Valid Worship services only 
Both Sunday school and 
worship service 

Total 

Both Sunday school and 


worship service 


Post-Questionnaire Valid 
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